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/THOMAS O. MOORE 
Governor of Louisiana 1860-1864 


By G. P. Whittington, © 
Alexandria, La. 


yy T HAS long been the custom to refer to Henry Watkins 
| Allen as the War Governor of the State of Louisiana. This 

is not exactly correct for he was only one of the two men 
who held that office during the period of time that Louisiana 
claimed to be a part of the Confederate States of America. Allen 
was rather the Governor of North Louisiana than of Louisiana 
as a whole. The Union Army was in control of the South half 
of the State including the City of New Orleans and the State 
Capital and had set up a government of its own. The one and 
only War Governor of the State of Louisiana was Thomas O. 
Moore. 

The fourteenth governor to be elected by the people of the 
State of Louisiana was Thomas Overton Moore, who was born 
in Sampson County, North Carolina, on the 10th day of April, 
1804. There he grew to manhood and received his education. In 
1829, he moved to Louisiana, making his home in the Parish of 
Rapides, where he engaged in the occupation of planting. Here 
he became associated with, and under the guidance of a maternal 
uncle, General Walter H. Overton. _General Overton, as he was 
called, had served as an officer of the American Army in the 
defense of New Orleans against the English invasion of 1814- 
1815, and to him had been assigned the duty of holding the forts 
that commanded the Mississippi River below New Orleans. How 
well he carried out the orders received from his superior officer 
and friend, General Andrew Jackson, is a part of the history of 

the Battle of New Orleans. | 

| - After peace was declared Overton, who held a commission 
of major in the regular army, resigned his position, moved to 
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. the Parish of Rapides, near Alexandria, purchased a plantation | 


and soon became one of the leading citizens of his adopted coun- 
try. It was but a short time after he settled among the people 
of the parish that he so endeared himself to them that he was 
selected in many civil capacities to be their representative—police 
juror, court house commissioner, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and later a member of Congress. In politics he was 
a Democrat, a follower of Jefferson and Jackson. Socially he 
ranked with the first people of the parish. As a planter he was 
most successful, and as a citizen a leader of his people. 


Under the tutelage of his uncle, Moore learned the art of 
planting on a large scale, and for some years managed the 
Overton Plantations. As a nephew of Overton he was brought 
into touch with the leading citizens of the section and was intro- 
duced into politics through this same influence. 


Moore soon became a planter on his own account, acquiring 
a plantation and a number of slaves, which in time were materi- 
ally increased by the property brought by his wife in marriage. 
He also became an active participant in local politics, serving 
for a number of years as a member of the police jury of 
the parish. Later he was a member of the state House of 
Representatives, and in 1856 he was elected to the Senate. It 
was while serving in this last capacity, that his stand on 
matters of public affairs brought him to the attention of the 
political leaders of the democratic party, and he was selected 
as the party’s candidate for governor. For his opponent he had 
Colonel Thomas J. Wells of the same parish. Wells was the 
candidate of the remnant of the Whig party and the dissatisfied | 
element of the Democratic party, but he ran as an independent 
candidate. 

The canvass was very spirited and in the home parish most 
bitter. Moore, however, had the distinction of carrying every 
parish in the state with the exception of Terrebonne, and yet | 
his majority was not large. 


Moore took the oath of office as Governor in January, 1860, 
and sent his first message to the two houses of the General 
Assembly. This legislature had scarcely adjourned when the 
National Democratic Convention met in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, to select a candidate for the Presidency of the United. 
States, in the election to be held in November of the same year. 
It is a matter of history that the convention became dead-locked ; 
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a candidate could not be agreed upon, and three separate tickets 
were finally offered by three factions all calling themselves 
the real democratic party. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois headed 
one, John C. Breckenridge of Kentucky another, and John Bell of 
Tennessee the third. 


The ticket headed by Breckenridge and Lane was sponsored 
by Governor Moore and the majority of the practical politicians 
of Louisiana. Moore did not take the lead, but preferred to 
stand in the background and direct the fight from the wings. He 
was a resourceful politician and knew well the fine arts of the 
game and used them to advantage as long as he was the governor 
of the State. | 


The real opposition was from the Bell-Everitt or Constitu- 
tional Union faction. The result of the election in the state was | 
Breckenridge-Lane first, Bell-Everitt second, and Douglas-John- | | 
son, third. The Republican ticket headed by Lincoln and Hamlin > = 
was not represented in the canvass and scarcely received a vote 
in the state, but it was destined to receive a majority of the elec- 
toral votes and Lincoln and Hamlin to become President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 


A large planter and necessarily a believer in slavery, a strict 
believer in the doctrine of the “States-Right,” the governor could 
not see how it would be possible for the State to remain in the 
Union with the “Black Republican Party” and its President in 
power. To him the Union had been dissolved by the Northern 
and Western States by their failure to elect Breckenridge and 
Lane. He could not understand how the cherished institution of 
slavery could exist with Lincoln as President. He knew the 
feeling of the majority of the people of the State and that if a 
Republican were elected, Louisiana must leave the Union to pro- 
tect its property. The politicians had seen it proper to keep this 
well in view during the late campaign. The result of the election 
was scarcely known when on November 19th, 1860, within two 
weeks after it had taken place, Moore issued a call for a special 
session of the General Assembly to meet in the State capital at 
Baton Rouge on the 12th day of December. When the represen- 
tatives of the people met the Governor sent them a message telling | 
them of' the result of the election, and what, in his opinion, i) 
meant to slavery. He told them that Louisiana could no longer 
remain in the Union with honor to itself. “I do not think it 
comports with the honor and self respect of Louisiana as a slave- 
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holding state, to live under the government of the Black Repub- 
lican President,” he said. He thought the other Southern States 
should be consulted as to final action, but should the legislature 
decide to refer the matter to the people, he was of the opinion that 
a Convention would be ordered. He also suggested that the 
militia should be re-organized, a Board of Military Affairs created 
and a half million dollars expended by the Board in the purchase 
of modern arms and military equipment. He knew the Legisla- 
ture and he knew the people of his state, for a convention was 
called. Delegates were elected by the people, one for each senator 
and legislator, and a meeting of them called on | the 25rd day of 
January, 1861. 
Moore and the politicians were for secession. Some were for 
- waiting and a few could not bring themselves to leave the Union. 
The election was held and the majority of the members elected 
were for immediate withdrawal from the Union. | 


Moore was not willing to be a mere appendage to a new 
government. He thought that Louisiana was entitled to stand 
among the foremost States of the New Confederacy. He did not 
anticipate the final outcome of the strife, the way the State was 
to be neglected, or the affront that he was in time to receive from 
the Confederate Government and its petty officers. 


On January 11th, 1861, before the convention met or the 
will of the people had been expressed through their delegates, 
the governor made the first move in what was eventually to 
bcome a most disastrous war and in which his state, its people 
and even himself would be great sufferers. Troops from New 
Orleans were ordered to take possession of the forts that com- 
manded the lower Mississippi river, the barracks and arsenals 
at Baton Rouge, and Fort Pike on the Rigolets. This was all 
done without bloodshed, and was the first step taken towards 
independence, or the first act of “treason,” as the northern people 
were wont to say. , 
The Convention met on January 23rd, organized and 
appointed the necessary committees. On January 26th they 
passed the famous resolution to the effect that Louisiana had 
dissolved the ties that bound it to the United States. | 
- The State was guided by the Governor into the Southern 
Confederacy. Local companies were organized and arms in part 
supplied. Then came the call of President Davis for volunteers. 
Louisiana promptly filled its quota, in fact more offered than — : 
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could for the time be used or armed. These men were soon in 
the ranks of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


Next Governor Moore turned his attention tise mobilizing 
the resources of the State. The women of the State were formed 
into units to help the soldiers at the front and in time to take 
care of the needs of the families of the less fortunate. 


Then came the clashes. The state had established supply 
depots on Red River where guns and needed supplies were being 
reconditioned and assembled. Packing plants were built to help 
feed the armies. These were raided by a detachment from the 
Arkansas forces. Later came the appeal for protection from 
invasion. New Orleans was sacrificed. The southern part of 
the state was overrun by the Union Army. Opelousas became 
the capital only to be abandoned when Banks made his first 
raid in Central Louisiana. Northeast Louisiana was attached to 
Arkansas, Western Louisiana to Texas, the Florida Parishes 
were under the command of the Mississippi department and the 
southern part of the state in possession of the United States. 
Moore appealed to the General Government (Confederate) for 
a General to command in Louisiana. He pointed out that Red 
River should be fortified to protect North Louisiana and Texas, 
the sources of a large part of the army’s food supply, from inva- 
sion, and that troops and equipment should be sent to help keep 
the Mississippi open. The state was being bled dry of its man- 
hood. Guns and ammunition purchased with the money of the 
State were being appropriated by commands of other states. 
Generals, colonels, majors and even captains were stopping these 
supply trains and taking what appealed to them. General Rich- 
ard (Dick) Taylor was finally assigned to the command of the 
troops in Louisiana, but he was not supplied with men or arms. 


When General Banks made his second raid up Red River, 
the governor was a private citizen, his term of office having 
expired. He had sent his slaves into Texas beyond the reach 
of the invaders and was attempting to raise food supplies and 
cotton. It was his intention to go into Mexico with his people, 
but this was abandoned when he was advised that to enter Mexico 
meant to free his slaves. His property in Rapides was confiscated 
by the Government, the sugar mill and home destroyed and the 
plantations laid waste. The Governor did not return to Louisi- 
ana until after the war was over and he had been assured of 
a full pardon. When General E. Kirby Smith, surrendered the 
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army of the Trans-Mississippi Department of the Confederacy, 
Moore feared should he fall into the hands of the United States 
Army that he would be tried for treason and possibly his life 
forfeited, so he crossed over the border into Mexico, finally 
reached the gulf coast and sailed for Havana, Cuba. There he 
remained until his friends were able to obtain for him a full par- 
don. James Madison Wells, then governor of the State of 
Louisiana, a resident of Rapides Parish, a friend of Moore’s, but 
one who had always differed with him in politics, lent his support 
in this movement. 

Moore pardoned, broken in health, his property now restored 
to him but in a state of ruin, returned to his former home to 
spend his remaining years surrounded by his family and friends, 
attempting to rebuild his fortune, but refraining from taking an 
active part in politics. Here he answered the final summons 
on the 25th day of June, 1876. 


He served his state and her people as it was given him 
to see the light. He fought with all means at his command for 
what he thought was right no matter whether it concerned the 
United States Army, or even the President, officers or officials 
of the New Nation to whom he then gave his allegiance. 

G. P. WHITTINGTON. 


PAPERS OF THOMAS O. MOORE, 
Governor of Louisiana, 1860-64. 


INTROUCTION. 
G. P. WHITTINGTON © 


HE letters and documents following this introduction have 

been copied from the originals found among the few remain- 
ing papers of Governor Thomas O. Moore. Through the kindness 
of a grand-daughter, Mrs. Shirley Bruce Staples (Daisy Hyams), 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, they are now made available. , 

The letters of Governor Moore, President Jefferson Davis 
and General Braxten Bragg make up the major part of the 
collection. They seemed of particular interest and were sub- 
mitted to the editor of this journal and at his suggestion and 
with his assistance they have been prepared for ig ge ane 
a brief sketch of the Governor’s life has. neon added. : 
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General Braxten Bragg was a resident of South Louisiana 
prior to the War of 1861-65, where he was engaged in sugar 
planting. Aside from being a close personal friend of Governor 
Moore, he had served as the Adjutant General of the State during 
the first year of Moore’s Administration. The organization of 
the militia in the beginning of the War was directed by General 
Bragg, who also prepared the acts passed by the State in 1861 
governing its troops. 

The letters of President Davis evidenced the high esteem 
in which Louisiana’s Governor was held, notwithstanding his 
fiery temper and the numerous clashes that had taken place be- 
tween the chief executive of the State and the officials of the 
Confederate Government. Material on this subject can be found 
in the early volumes of “The War of the Rebellion—Official rec- 
ords of the Union and Confederate Armies’, Series 1. 

The letter addressed by Governor Moore to the Secretary 
of War of the Confederate States has been printed in the above 
named publication, but in as much as it is referred to in the 
letters of Governor Moore and President Davis and a copy was 
among these papers, it has been included in this collection. 


CALENDAR 


I. Letter from Thomas O. Moore to President Jefferson 
Davis, July 23rd, 1862. 
II. Letter from Governor Moore to President Davis, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1862. 
III. Letter from President Davis to Governor Moore, Sep- 
: | tember 29th, 1862. 
IV. Letter from President Davis to Governor Moore, April 
12th, 1864. 
V. Letter of Governor Moore to George W. Randolph, Sec- 
retary of War, Richmond, Virginia, July 8th, 1862. 
VI. Oath of allegiance of Governor Moore, Havana, Cuba, 
September 12th, 1866. | 
VII. Governor Moore’s parole, November 18th, 1865. 
VIII. Governor Moore’s pardon dated January 15th, 1867. 
3 Signed Andrew Johnson. | 
IX. Letter of Lieutenant Governor H. M. Hyams to Gov- 
éernor Moore, September 10th, 1866. 
-X. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
te May 2nd, 1861. | 
XI. ‘Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
May 7th, 1861. 
XII. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
July 25th, 1861. 
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XIII. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
August 2nd, 1861. 
XIV. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
August 13th, 1861. 
XV. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
| September 5th, 1861. 
XVI. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
October 12th, 1861. 
XVII. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Acting Secretary 
of War, Judah P. Benjamin, October 30th, 1861. 
XVIII. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, 
| October 31st, 1861. 
XIX. Letter of General Braxten Bragg to Governor Moore, | 
November 14th, 1861. 


Executive Office, Opelousas, La, 
July 23rd, 1862. 


1. Letter dated July Hon. Jefferson Davis, 


23, 1862, from President of the Confederate States, ; 
Governor T. O. Moore Richmond, 
of La., to President Virginia. 


Jefferapn Davis com- __ Sir, 
plaining of actions of I have just seen published at Jack- 


~ General Van Dorn son, Miss., in a journal called the “Daily 
and declining to Mississippian” a general order of Maj. 
accept orders from Gen. Van Dorn commanding the Depart- 
him. ment of South Mississippi and East 


Louisiana, a printed copy of which is 
herewith enclosed. | 
I beg to invite your earnest attention and serious considera- 
tion of its contents. I do not propose to discuss at this time 
how far the principle of submission on the part of the separate 
States to the illegal exercise of authority by the Confederate 
Government or its agents is necessary to harmony of action in 
carrying on the common defense. The past record of Louisiana 
is, I trust, sufficient evidence of the salf-sacrificing patriotism 
of her citizens. Her loyalty is unquestioned and demands no 
harsh measures. They, once their loyalty was doubted, could 
only weaken it. No free people can or ought to submit to the 
arbitrary and illegal usurpation of authority embodied in the 
order referred to. As the Chief Executive Officer of this State | 
1! will not permit “the will of the Commanding General” to be 
enforced as the fundamental law in any portion of her territory. 
The infamous conduct of Maj. General Butler, U. S. Army, at 
New Orleans in arrogating to. himself the power to extend the 
death penalty to any class of cases his judgment may suggest 
mnt ted. right to will be resisted wherever 
initiate 
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I do not doubt that Genl. Van Dorn is actuated in the course 
re has adopted by a worthy ambition to promote the military 
efficiency of his department, but he has far exceeded the limits 
of his authority, as well as sound policy. 

I beg that orders be at once issued to Maj. Genl. Van Dorn 
from the proper department of government confining his exer- 
cise of power to its legal, equitable and politic bounds. Thus 
- only can justice be done the people of Louisiana and harmony 
preserved. | | 

If the State of Louisiana oppressed as she is by the foothold 
the enemy have been permitted to gain in her territory, is to 
receive but the shadow of Confederate Support in her day of 
Trial, at any rate let not the sensibilities of her people be offended 
and their rights and liberties be disregarded. 

We have had but one Conferedate Officer South of Red 
River. He came to commit. an outrage, and, supported by ten 
men the only Confederate force in this section of the State, 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t servant, 
Tho. O. Moore, Governor of Louisiana. 


Executive Office, Opelousas, La., 
September 12, 1862. 


2. Letter of September Hon. Jeff Davis, 

12, 1862, from Gov. President of the Confederate States, 
Moore to President _ Richmond. | 
Davis apologizing for Sir, 

his have learned with regret that my 
and asking that it letter to you of the 23rd of July, 1862, 
returned to him. has given you pain. It was not my inten- 
| tion in that letter to attach any blame 
to yourself or to intimate that you had been derelict to your duties 
as the Chief Executive of the Country. I, therefore, disclaim 
having intentionally written anything in that letter to give you 
pain and beg that I be allowed’ to withdraw the entire letter 
from the public archives or that this disclaimer be appended 


I wrote the letter referred to under a sense of acute personal 


aggravation from the manner in which I had been insulted by 
officers of the Confederate army and in this connection I would 
refer to my letters to the Secretary of War regarding the lawless 
and shameless seizure at Alexandria by one Captain Taylor, 
to which I have as yet received no satisfactory reply, to my 
letter regarding the seizure of State arms by Genl. Van Dorn 
which have not yet been restored to me. I admit that General 
Van Dorn’s official folly and personal rudeness to me caused 
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me to indulge in feelings towards him which found expression 
in my communications to the Sect’y of War and which had 
better been suppressed. In conclusion, however, I desire to assure 
you that if I have written anything which might appear harsh 
or unjust, my aggravation has been great, and I cheerfully take 
the opportunity of repeating that nothing has been farther from 
my intention than to express my complaints to you in a disagree- 
able or improper manner and that I desire particularly to with- 
draw my letter of the 23rd July on account of the pain it may 
have caused you by my inadvertance. 
Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


Tho. O. Moore. 


Executive Office, 
Richmond, Sept. 29, 1862. 


3. Letter of Riehemsber His Excellency, 


29, 1862, from Pres-_ Thomas O. Moore, 

ident Davis to Governor of La. 

Governor Moore, «Dear Sir, 

promising assistance I have been gratified to receive your 
and telling of General letter of the 12th inst., and now enclose 
Taylor’s report. | in conformity with your request the pre- 


vious letter of 23rd July. 


I must acknowledge that our correspondence prior to your 
letter of 23rd of July was conducted in so cordial a spirit that 
I was quite unprepared for so marked a change in its tone, but a 
moment’s reflection satisfied me that the letter was written 
under some such impulse as that described in yours of the 12th 
inst., and it affords me pleasure to receive the assurance from 
you that I was not mistaken. 

I learn with surprise that you have not yet received the 
arms intercepted by General Van Dorn. I gave orders some 
months ago for their immediate return and feel sure that they 
were sent; but the difficulties of communication which interrupt 
our operations are very great, and I shall take measures to insure 
your receipt of them. 

An official dispatch from General Taylor* bears warm testi- 
mony to the earnest and zealous co-operation which he is receiving 
from you and your subordinate officers in the defense of the 
State, and I beg you to receive my acknowledgements and to 
believe that you cannot more earnestly desire than I do the 


‘*Major General Richard (Dick) Taylor who was a son of President 
Zachary Taylor and was in command of the Confederate Army in Western 
Louisiana in 1863-64 and was responsible for the battle of Mansfield and its 


success. 
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speedy expulsion of the invaders from the soil of Louisiana. I am 
taking further measures which I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of communicating to you with a view to expedite this result. 
Very respectfully, 
Your friend and fellow sitiiate 


| efferson Davis. 


Richmond, Va., April 12th, 1864. 


4. Letter dated April Dear Sir, 
12, 1864, President §$[ avail myself of the opportunity 
Davis to Ex-Governor which is now presented by the return 
Moore commending of Colonel Sandidge} to Louisiana, to 
him for his patriotism acknowledge your very kind letter of the 
and zeal as Governor 26th of December last. 


his The patriotism and zeal with which 
abi rawal from the under the most trying circumstances, 
oe earn you discharged the duties of your office 


as Governor of the State cause me to 

| regret Sat: you have now withdrawn from the public service. 

I feel assured, however, that you are still contributing by your 

efforts as a citizen to the public welfare and that you will con- 

tinue to do so. And I know that you will carry with you into 
your retirement the general good will of your country men. 

Your emphatic commendation of the manner in which Major 
Genl. R. Taylor has administered his command gives me much 
pleasure, and convinces me that I was not mistaken in my esti- 
mate of his fitness to perform the duties to which he was 
assigned. 

Your expressions of personal kindness towards myself are 
very gratifying, and I beg you to accept my thanks for them and 
assurances of my earnest wish for your future health and 
happiness. 

Very resus and truly, yours, 
Jefferson Davis. 
Gov: Thos. O. Moore, 
Louisiana. 


tCol. John M. Sandidge settled in Bossier Parish prior to the War of 
1861-65. He had served in the State Legislature and had been a member of Con- 
gress. At the beginning of the war he helped raise a regiment and saw service in 
Virginia. Later he served as Chief of Staff of Governor Allen and surrendered the 


’ te Archives to the Federal Army. 
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Headquarters Louisiana Militia, 
Opelousas, July 8, 1862. 


5. Letter of ébernor George W. Randolph, 


Moore to George W. Secretary of War, Disheiond. 
Randolph, Secy. of Sir, 

War, dated July 8, I sent you a list of persons by letter 
1862, complaining of of June 13 to whom I had granted 
failure to receive ‘ authorizations to raise companies. of 
assistance from the Partisan Rangers. None have succeeded 
Government, of. except the following, who have reported, 
actions of War viz., James A. McWaters, company; S. D. 
Department in at- Ashe, company; W. W. Breazeals, batta- 


taching Western La. lion of three companies; W. H. Bayliss, 
to Texas, failure to two companies; L. M. Nutt, company; 
receive guns pur- James Thompson, company. The first 
chased with Louisiana named is already in service. 

money and raid made _i[ have not received one of my guns 
on supplies at vet. I have agents over the Mississippi 
Alexandria by men River charged with the transportation of 
attached to Arkansas my State property, but they are seized 


command and by General Forney, and when released 
threatening to protect by him then by Van Dorn, and after- 
his own state. wards by every petty colonel or captain 


who under plea of excessive vigilance 
manages to abstract from himself and his command whatever they 
may need or their fancy may suggest as agreeable. 


I do not wish to complain unnecessarily, but it does appear 
to me that while the Confederate Government has withdrawn 
every one of their officers and soldiers from this State, and 
have never yet sent a musket or rifle to us, it is the smallest 
justice they can do to permit me to use what my own State money 
has bought and what the Confederate Government has not in 
any manner helped me to get. 


How much longer is Louisiana to be considered without the 
protection or beneath the consideration of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment? When am I to have a general, as long ago promised? 
I forbear to express all that I feel on this matter, but there are 
interests at stake independent of any consideration of State 
defense. The army of the Mississippi Valley is wholly dependent 
for supplies on keeping open our communications with Texas. 
A few troops thrown out by Butler by extending from New Iberia 
to Alexandria, would completely block us off from our supplies 
for that army. Yet, although such imniense results hang on that 
contingency, nothing has been done to prevent it, and nothing 
has prevented it but the daring act of a single company of my 
State Militia. The whole army of Beauregard dependent for 
their supplies of beef on the activity and vigilance of a company 
of ragged and half starved militia! All Louisiana south of Red 
River has been attached to Texas, and General Hebert placed 
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in command. In what respect does that better our condition? 
I have begged for an officer, and the Government answers me 
by attaching one part of my State to the command of a general 
whose headquarters are in Texas, another part to another general 
whose headquarters are in Little Rock, and another to a general 
whose headquarters are in Jackson. This last, however, is right, 
because the Mississippi River completely severs the State, but as 
tor the other two I have no facility of communication that I have 
with Richmond. I have not even been informed that General 
Hindman has any command over any portion of my State. The 
only notice I have had of his pretending to exercise any authority 
here is the visit of a Captain Taylor with a party of armed men, 
about the 24th of last month, who came to Alexandria, south of 
Red River, and seized private property, entered houses of private 
citizens, brutally practiced extortion and outrage and with bully- 
ing and threatening language and manner spread terror among 
the people and disgraced the service upon whose errand he came. 
Mark you no public necessity justified this conduct. The pretense 
was to get provisions for Hindman’s Army but if you will look 
at the map you will see the distance puts that out of the question. 
Besides they came from Shreveport, and both at that point and 
Marshall there are collected large stores for the Arkansas Army. 


Nothing prevented our citizens from resisting this man 
but the desire of our people now and at all times to pay due 
respect to the authority of our Government, even though it should 
be represented by such a man as this Taylor. 

I do not believe General Hindman knew anything of these 
outrages. Taylor was sent by one Colonel Wilkes, and I have 
asked of General Hindman, as I now ask of you, their dismissal 
_ from the service. 

While I ask this punishment of these officers I have taken 
measures to protect my people from repetition of such raids. With 
Butler below and Hindman above, each of his officers committing 
the same outrages, I am forced to self-protection. I have ordered 
a force of militia at Alexandria to prevent any similar raid. I 
have directed that any similar expedition shall not only be 
stopped, but the whole party arrested, and if their boat will not 
stop I have cannon planted to fire into her and sink her. I have 
selected men to command this force who are fully impressed 
bison the indignities we have suffered and who will carry out my 
orders. 

Large quantities of ee property collected at nies 
andria by the energy of Major McKee* from Mexico were also 
taken by this man and incalculable injury has been done. You can 
refuse to dismiss (the captain and the colonel), but my marksmen 
may save you the trouble if they come again. There is a point 
to which patient endurance can extend no further. 


*Major McKee was indicted for treason in 1864, but. ped to the Union lines 
before being arrested. The — was selling Confederate otton to the enemy. 
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I learn that General Price is coming here instead of General 
Magruder. I care not who you send, so he be a general to com- 
mand in this State of Louisiana whose headquarters will be acces- 


sible to me. 
Very respectfully, 


Tho. O. Moore, Governor. 


NoTE: A copy’ of this letter has been printed in War of Rebellion. Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Series 1. Volume XV, page 773. 


6. Oath of Allegiance L Thomas Overton Moore, of Louisiana, 
taken by Moore before do solemnly swear in presence of 


the United States Almighty God, that I will henceforth 
Vice Consul at _ faithfully support and defend the Con- 
Havana. stitution of the United States of Amer- 


ica and the union of the States there- 
onder and that I will in like manner, abide by and faithfully 
support all laws and proclamations which have been made during 
the existing rebellion with reference to the emancipation of 


slaves. So help me God. 
(Signed) Tho. O. Moore. 


Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 12th day 
of September, 1865. 
(Signed) Thos. Savage, 
Vice Consul Genl. 


United States Consulate General, 
Havana. 

I, the undersigned Vice Consul General of the United States 
ae America at Havana, do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true copy of an original oath of allegiance sworn to at this 
Consulate General on the 12th day of September, 1865. 

- Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Havana this 6th 
day of November, 1865. ; 
Tho. Savage, 
Vice Consul Genl. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 18th, 1865. 


7. Parole granted Thomas O. Moore, of Louisiana, is 
Governor Moore by hereby permitted to remain in that 
President Johnson. State and to visit such other places as 


his business may render necessary, upon 
the conditions that he takes the oath of allegiance to the United 
States and gives his parole of honor to conduct himself as a 
loyal citizen of the same, and to report himself at any time and 
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place to answer any charges that may hereafter be preferred 
against him by direction of the President. 

| | Andrew Johnson, 
Tho. O. Moore, President of the United States. 


of Louisiana. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


8. Full pardon To all to whom these presents shall come, 
granted Governor Greeting: 
Moore. __ WHEREAS, Thomas O. Moore, of Lou- 


| isiana, by taking part in the late rebel- 
lion against the Government of the United States, has made him- 
self liable to heavy pains and penalties; 

AND WHEREAS, the circumstances of his case render him a 
proper object of Executive Clemency; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT KNowN, that I, Andtew Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, in consideration of 
the premises, divers other good and sufficient reasons me there- 
unto moving, do hereby grant to the said Thomas O. Moore a 
full pardon and amnesty for all offenses by him committed, aris- 
ing from participation direct « or implied in the said rebellion, con- 
ditioned as follows: 

lst. This pardon is to be of no effect until the said Thomas 
O. Moore shall take the oath prescribed in the Proclamation of 
the President, dated May 29th, 1865. 

: 2nd. To be void and of no effect if the said Thomas O. Moore 
shall hereafter, at any time, acquire any property whatever in 
slaves, or make use of slave labor. 

3rd. That the said Thomas O. Moore first pay all costs 
which may have accrued in any proceedings instituted or pend- 
ing against his person or property, before the date of the accept- 
ance of this warrant. 

4th. That the said Thomas O. Moore shall not, by virtue of 
this warrant, claim any property or the proceeds of any property 
that has been sold by the order, judgment of decree of a court 
under the confiscation laws of the United States. 

5th. That the said Thomas O. Moore shall notify the Sec- 
retary of State, in writing, that he has received and accepted 
the foregoing pardon. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto signed my name and 
caused the Seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this 
Fifteenth day of January, A. D., 1867, 
. and of the Independence of the United 
i States the Ninety first. 
By the President : Andrew Johnson. | 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
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New Orleans, Sunday, 
Sept. 10, 1865. 

9. Letter of former My Dear Sir, 
Lieutenant Governor On the 4th of August Judge Manning 
Hyams to Governor wrote in my room after consultation the 
Moore in reference to application of which the enclosed is a 
obtaining a pardon copy. At that time Capt. McCloskey was 
for the Governor. with us in New Orleans. It was taken 

| charge of by Mr. Ryme A. Miltenberger, 
but notwithstanding I daily urged his having it signed he did 
not give it to me for ten or twelve days afterwards. I instantly, 
on the day of getting possession of it from him enclosed it to 


Capt. (or Col.) McCloskey, Louisville, c/o Charles Miller, coal 


merchant, as directed by Col. M., who said he would take charge 
of it and go on to Washington with it. I haven’t as yet received 
any answer and it is somewhat strange I have not. I accidently 
met Mr. A. R. yesterday and he told me you were in Havana and 
apologized for not informing me sooner as he promised to do so. 

If I had had a bale of cotton to sell or a hogshead of sugar his 
memory would not have been at fault and never is where his 
interest or purse would suffer or be affected. He was too poor 
to even afford a clerk to make a copy of the application. As I did 
not like to risk it even by mail without a copy, as I considered 
it well written and would be always not an unpleasant reminis- 
cence hereafter even for reference and so I now copy it the sec- 
ond time. But enough of this as I believe we may differ in opinion 
about him, and I have generally not been wrong in my estimate 
of character. I wrote to your daughter by Edward and sent her 
some newspapers. It was about ten days ago. The caterpillar, 
I learn from my son, is injuring the crop. I was gratified, I feel 
bound to say, at the interest manifested by Governor Wells in 
your behalf. He spoke warmly of you in my room before a dozen > 
gentlemen—proposed to write to the President in your behalf 

and requested me to prepare the paper, which he executed and 
forwarded. Among the other things he stated therein that he 
had been your neighbor for forty years, that although he and 


-he had always differed in politics yet that he could bear witness to | 


your sterling, unbending integrity and honorable conduct through 
life and that he felt if you were permitted to return to your 
country and be restored to your political and civil rights that he 
pleased himself that there would not be anywhere to be found 


a citizen more obedient to the laws than yourself. I am satisfied 


that if your status was to depend on his action that you would be 
restored tomorrow and reinvested in all your property. I know 
the magnanimity will be as surprising as it must be gratifying 
to you as coming from one as old a political and in some measure 
personal opponent as Governor Wells, and it affords me great 
pleasure to vouch for its truth and sincerity. Governor Wells 
bears as I consider the same happy relation to Louisiana that 
Pres. Johnson bears to the whole South. Their instincts if not 
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of the States rights School are yet for justice to the South and 
they are and will show themselves true to their instincts. Without 
the one for the nation, what would the southern people do—to 
what depth of degradation and slavery would they not be forced 
to descend to. No people in Europe, Asia or Africa would be so 
betrodden to the earth by the heal of the oppressor as the South 
would be were it not that Pres. Johnson armed with the Constitu- 
tion in his hand and the sword in the other standing collosus, 
waiving back the surging waves of persecution and spoilation— 
were he to die, God help the South and her downtrodden 
people—then their howl of despair would rend the earth and cry 
to heaven for safety and for succor. *In a minor degree, certainly, 
but yet relative to the State of Louisiana the position and action 
of Governor Wells is analogous to that of the President—he may 
be still the head and front of the conservative party of Louisiana 
as opposed to all who seek the further dejection and destruction 
of their people—to the loss of our property we submit as well as 
may as it is the result of the war and fiat of fate, but to the de- 
gradation of being sunk even below the negro we cannot even con- 
template without a feeling of horror that we cannot suppress. 
Governor Wells from a combination of circumstances (as it 
turns out) the most fortunate selection which could be made 
to carry out the true policy—the President’s policy—the patriot’s 
policy—a reconstruction of the Union on the basis of the perfect 
equality of the States. 

Judge Manning has resumed the practice of the law with 
great vigor and success and profit at Rapides and Natchitoches. 
Judge Moyse is yet at the later place, with a large impoverished 
family wso subsists by the profit of their and as he writes to 
me are the only means by which the family live. He is about 


applying for a pardon, has, in fact, sent me an application, but 


there was a material omission in the application and I returned 
it to be corrected. I will not venture to say anything of ‘the 
situation further than that I know no man sensible enough not to 
accept the situation in good faith as being the inevitable results 
of events which no effort individually or united could change or 
could have prevented and everyone is making efforts with as good 
heart as he can to forget the past and look forward to the 
future—when I say forget the past I do not say the memory of 
the great though ineffectual struggle in which we were engaged. 
The majority of the Southern people by patriotic sacrifices made 
to maintain their rights of property and those political principals 
in which they were reared and the sacred blood shed, for their 
maintenance, but I mean the individual suffering and sacrifice 
which each man has made. Let them be forgotten and let him 
now give his best energies to the building up of what has been 
utterly pulled down and ruined. Let them show as much zeal 
for reconstruction as for destruction and the day of comparative 
happiness is, I trust in God, not far distant for us and our 
posterity. 
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As to my whereabouts as you know I had no means but 
as soon as I could get to the city I did so. Everything I had 
here or in the Parish of Jefferson had been confiscated and sold 
before my arrival. I took the oath for their maintenance in 
good faith. I have opened my law office and enclose to you my 
address—I cannot complain of a want of business and I devote 
myself to it, first, for support and next to pay my debts, which 
from being a smail matter when I had 200 slaves and three plan- 
tations would now more than swallow up more than all I have. 
My wife and children came down to go over the lake. She fell 
sick on her arrival at the St. Charles Hotel some three weeks 
ago and is only able to sit up today. Let me hear from you. I am 
sending with this a file of newspapers. | | 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Hyams. 


Head Quarters, Near Pensacola, 
| 2d. May, 1861. 

10. Braxton Bragg* to My dear Governor, : 
Governor Moore, Your despatch was received and an- 
May 2nd, 1861. swered today, some disappointed aspir- 

ants for the comfortable place and pay 
of Surgeon must have given the information. When I first 
reached here, we were badly off for Doctors and Medicine, but 
now we have an admirable hospital and every comfort and atten- 
tion, and if any man suffers it is the fault of his officers. Many 
persons come on expecting to be employed as surgeons at high 
wages with nothing to do but wear gaudy uniforms, disappointed, 
they and their friends make the noise. The Army is generally 
quite healthy and in good order, except as to supplies. We have 
army muskets, but no cartridge boxes, bullets or cap punches, 
and we are very deficient in ammunition, about thirty round to 
each now, less than one hour’s supply. Your troops armed with 
the rifled musket, .58 calibre, no ammunition, we have none. I 
left a quantity in Baton Rouge. Everything seems to work badly 
in the way of supplies. The horses, mules, wagons, harness, 
etc., purchased and sent here from N. Orleans are the greatest 
swindle ever perpetrated on the people. If such things continue 
we shall be bankrupt in six months. Your troops are better 
supplied than most others, and are the best organized and by 
far the best officered in my army. In this respect the contrast is 


*General Braxton Bragg was a general in the Confederate army in the war 


between the States. He was born in North Carolina. Educated at West Point, gradu- 


ating in 1837. Served as a lieutenant of artillery in the Indian War in Florida. Saw 
service in the Mexican War, where he was brevetted captain, major and lieutenant- 
colonel for bravery. In 1856 he resigned from the army and became a sugar planter 
in Lafourche parish. In 1859 he was appointed Commissioner of Public Works 
and served until 1861. When Louisiana seceded he was placed in command of the 
State troops with rank of major-general. He was made a brigadier-general by the 
Confederate Government March 7th, 1861, and assigned to command of Pensacola. 
From time to time he was advanced through the grades of major-general, lieutenant- 
general and general. After the war, having lost all his property, he returned to 
New Orleans and took up the work of engineering. He died in Galveston, Texas, 
September 27, 1876. 
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wonderful, and the effect on the efficiency of the men is very 
preceptible. | 

~ In connection with the officers of your two regiments I wish 
to say a word personal to myself and of some delicacy. On 
receiving my orders to come here I was informed by the Secretary 
of War that he had no staff officers to send me, and I must get 
such as I could. Col. Westmoore consented to let me have Lts. 
Gavvet and Ellis my aids. They came with me, have been on 
most laborious sessions, are only in the section of Louisiana hav- 
ing no appointments from the Confederacy. Am informed their 
pay ceased from the time they left the State, and in making 
promotions, I see both are overlooked and their juniors are made 
captains over their heads. They feel much mortified at this 
reflection upon them and know not how to account for it, as, in 
coming here they obeyed the orders of their superiors. Discarded 
by their State, and not recognized by the Confederacy, they 
occupy a most unpleasant position, still they are serving me 
most faithfully and efficiently, without money and without price. 

The golden opportunity has been lost at Fort Pickens. Delay 
and the fear of expense is to cost as much time and more money. 
The work will be hard, the expense great. and the loss heavy 
to take it now and every day’s delay makes the difficulty greater. 
We shall not be much longer, however, a move which will prob- 
ably bring on action, but it will be long and tedious. 

Capt. Boggs is with me, he refuses the superintendency un- 
less he can remain in the Army for the war. One who would 
have it on other terms is not fit for it. | 

Yrs. very truly, 
Braxton Bragg. 


Head Quarters, near Pensacola, 
7th May, 1861. 


11. General Bragg to My dear Governor, 


_ Governor Moore, Now knowing what control you still 


May 7th, 1861. exercise over the Arsenal and Ordi- 


nance still at Baton Rouge, I still address 


you and shall do likewise to the officer there, to see if I can pro- 
cure some supplies essential to my operations here. There was 
a very large supply of musket ammunition at Baton Rouge when 
I left La. Your troops brought none, I had none, and they are 
destitute. You sent me dil the rifled muskets of calibre .58 of an 
inch, the ammunition for them can be of no use to you, and the 
arms are of no use to me without it. 

I pray you give me your assistance as far as Geaitticable 
in securing what I ask for, for no operations can be carried on 
here without the supplies called for. My present supply would 
last me about Ralf an hour in a fight. 

The enemy is growing strong daily whilst we only add men 
to our force, and thus render it weaker. If I get the supplies 
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needed we wili not be idle much longer. One railroad to Mont- 
gomery is finished and thus one great drawback is removed. 


Your troops here are generally in fine condition, and will 
soon be selected for a more important expedition. Some dissat- 
isfaction has come to my knowledge about the promotion and 
appointment of new officers, by which juniors were put over 
seniors, but all this will give place I think to a generous desire 
to serve the common cause. Will you please inform me how 
vacancies are to be filled in your regiment of regulars, by selec- 
tion, by regular promotion or by election in the one vacancy 
now exists, 1. Lt. Hyams, having been commissioned in the 
Confed. Service. This has caused dissatisfaction as he is a mere 
boy, and by no means equal to an average of your officers. 

. The health of our troops continues very good and the enthu- 
siasm is unabated. If the result depended on the will to execute 
we should soon rout the robbers and vandals. 

Very truly your friend, 
Braxton Bragg. 


Head Quarters, 
25th July, 1861. 


12. General Braxton My dear Governor, 


Bragg to Governor I send my aid-de-camp, Lieut. Towson 
Moore, July 25th, Ellis, to see you cn the subject of the 
1861. - guns about which I telegraphed you, the 


guns of which I speak were part of the 
armament of Col. Walton Comd. when I inspected it last winter, 
Old Spanish 9 pounders bored out to 12 and the 24 pds. Howitzer, 
I learn, is at Baton Rouge. 

If you can spare me these guns and any caissons not in use, 
they will add very materially to my strength. I would also like 
to get any Howitzer equipments of any pattern. 

I would not make a call on Louisiana, Governor, for anything 
she has is needed for her defense, but I am satisfied my success 
here is necessary, to that defense. 

Preparations are making by the enemy for a fall campaign 


- against the whole south, and the possession of this Harbor is 


a great detriment to them. As soon as they feel able a vigorous 
defensive move will no doubt be made. All of our Gulf States 
should be preparing for this contest, and we find we must io 
a great extent rely upon our own resources. Our government 
has its hands full in Richmond. 3 | 

We must soon look for stormy weather to blow the enemy’s 
fleet from their moorings. Could you not then send some of 
your tow boats to the lakes to be armed as your boats? They are 
strong and would make as good gun boats as the enemy could 
get, I can send you guns to arm them, you can easily make 
carriages. They are not naval guns but will answer admirably. 
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We cannot attack Fort Pickens with the force we have, 
.nd the government it seems can give us no more. The glorious 
victory at Manassas makes us restless, but it is our fate and we 
must remain. Your splendid regiment is still 


Yours very truly, 


Gov. T. O. Moore, Braxton Bragg. 
La. | 


Head Quarters, Near Pensacola, 
2d. August, 1861. 


13. General Bragg Dear Governor, 

to Governor Moore I have to repeat to you the resignation 

August 2nd, 1861. of Major C. M. Bradford, of the Regt. of 
La. Infy. Col. A. H. Gladden, and request 

that you will make the necessary promoting for filling the vacan- 

cies occurring therefrom. 


You will receive herewith copies of papers from several 
First Lieutenants in regard to their rank in that regiment which 
I submit to you for a decision, I possess no power to interfere, 
as I learn their commissions all bear the same date. There are 
some cases of hardship amongst them, which never could have 
occurred had I remained with you, but it seems all my arrange- 
ments were entirely upset, I fear it will produce difficulty which- 
ever way the question is ever decided, which will be very unfor- 
tunate in a command so noted for its efficiency, but I shall try 
to reconcile them to your decision. 


We are just lying upon our oars waiting events which seem 
to be indefinitely postponed here by occurrences elsewhere. This 
is regarded as a great hardship by those of us who were the 
first to move in this matter. Still it is the fate of man and I 
submit without a murmur, and try to satisfy my troops to 


do the same. It is the most difficult task I ever undertock, 


though I have succeeded far beyond my most sanguine hopes. 
Our army is well disciplined and would make a fine display if it 
had the opportunity. 

The enemy across the way is in bad order and I learn from 
a few deserters who reached me, would half desert to us if they 
could get off. 


Join me in bumpers at your next dinner to our bichon = 


victory at Bull Run. I would have given my right arm for a 
place on that field. 


Very truly yours, 
Braxton Bragg. 
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Headquarters, near Pensacola, — 
138th August, 1861. 

14. General Bragg My dear Governor, © 

to Governor Moore, We have some hope that our govern- 

August 13th, 1861. ment has at last the means to allow us 
to assume offensive operations here, but 

fear we may be disappointed I address you to know if you cannot 

lend us a helping hand for a time. 

You are well prepared in Louisiana for anything which 
may occur, and if you can aid in removing this eye sore from 
the gulf before the enemy can rally you will be doing Louisi- 
ana as much good as by fighting on your own soil. 

I need at least 5,000 men well armed and equipped as infan- 
try. How many can you spare me—say for two months? 

Do not make this known, as it might reach the enemy. 
Yours truly, 


Gov. T. O. Moore, 
of Louisiana. Braxton Bragg. 


Head Quarters, Near Pensacola, 
5th Sept., 1861. 


15. General Bragg to My dear Governor, | 
Governor Moore. The time is near when the supervisors 
of our Military Academy at Alexandria 
have required of Captain Boggs a decision of the question of 
Supt. It is, of course, impossible for him to leave the army now, 
indeed if he were to do so he would not be fit for our purposes, 
and I should also think it equally impossible to reorganize the 
Academy now. Let me suggest, then, a postponement of some 
sort which will save him to the State. He continues to serve 
us and is a very able man, I am satisfied you would all like him. 
Another resignation today in your regt. 2nd St. Eastman. I 
hope in time you may be able to appoint my young friend, Oscar 
Kibby, of Lafourche, Thibodaux, whose uncle, Dr. G. W. Tucker, 
applied for him last spring. He is one of the finest young men 
{ know anywhere, and would be an acquisition even in the fine 
regt. We have reason to be proud of it, for in all my experience 
I have never known so few obj ectionable officers in as large a 
number. They are ambitious, too, and though starting without 
military knowledge have now by close application become fine 
soldiers. Major Bradford’s habits and temperament militated 
much against his usefulness, and I find the regiment much better 
satisfied since his departure. You know I never was impressed 
in his favor, tho’ after his appointment and especially here, I 
tried to make the best of him. 
The rumors of my going to Virginia, I am sorry to say, 
_ have no foundation. They need me as a “drill Sergeant’”—and 
with such men as Hebert in the field have no use for me. 
Yours truly, 
Braxton Bragg. 
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Near Pensacola, 
12th October, 1861. 


16. General Bragg My dear Governor, 


to Governor Moore With pleasure and confidence I com- 
introducing | mend to your courtesy and kindness my 
Brigadier General friend and old brother soldier, Brigadier 
Ruggles. General Ruggles. If zeal, energy, untir- 


ing labor and incessant watchfulness can 
benefit your condition you will fiind these combined in my friend. 
1 regret much tod lose him, but can cordially congratulate you on 
getting him. | A 
Very truly, your friend, 
Gov. T. O. Moore, — Braxton Bragg. 
Louisiana, N. O. | 
You may show this to my friends, but do not publish.—B. B. 


Qrs. Ala. and W. Fila., 
ensacola, 30th October, 1861. 
17. General Bragg Sir, | 
to acting Secretary On the receipt of your letter of the 6 4 ‘Ss 
of War, Benjamin, 6th inst., a short reply was made to ‘ | 
October 30th, 1861. the first point, and a further one prom- 
Promotions. A copy ised on the main subject. Though very 
was sent to Governor grateful to my wounded feelings, yours | | 
Moore. was not entirely satisfactory to me nor | | 
to those in whose behalf I had presumed 
to complain. I now propose to controvert your positions, knowing 
the danger I encounter. | | 
_. Nothing, it seems, can be done for my neglected officers 
under the legislation as it now exists. How does it happen that 
so much has been done for others, their juniors, under this same 
legislation? You acknowledge this in your letter. You admit 
one case in Co. Wheeler. Other present themselves to my mind. 
_A private in one of my companies—a gentleman of high attain- 
ment and merit, equaled only by his modesty was offered the 
Colonelcy of a regiment. He declined it in favor of one of my 
regular officers, but saying, “If civilians must be appointed,”’ then 
I will accept. He was at once commissioned and removed from 
a position he adorned on my staff, to one he was not prepared 
to fill. He will, in time, make a fine officer, but those he pre- 
ferred seeing appointed were already made. Other regiments, 
raised at the same time were officered by civilians in the same 
way. All of my staff officers here, of the old regular army—the 
first to quit it—some even before their states seceded—were 
allowed to rest in subordinate positions, whilst their inferiors 
in rank, of the eleventh hour converts and civilians, were placed 
over their heads. Certainly the Legislation of Congress never 
required this. You now propose, that whenever I can spare 
them, you will find means to give them increased rank in the 
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provisional army. I will not spare them, if I can help it, nor are 
they desirous of leaving me; but I claim consideration for them 
equal to that accorded to their inferiors in other armies.. : 

My officers and myself have remained at our posts, faith- 
fully laboring in the cause we so early espoused. We have not 
united in the “On to Richmond,” seeking high places—we consid- 
ered it unmilitary and unbecoming. We were ardently serving 
the cause, not ourselves, but, nevertheless, we did not suppose 
our government would so soon forget we were in its service, and 
degrade us. | 

This state of things, my dear Sir, we believe has been 
brought about, to some extent, without the knowledge of. the 
President, and against his wishes; but it is, nevertheless, a rank- 
ling sore, which he only can cure. I am candid, perhaps harsh, 
but am doing him more service than by permitting the evil to grow 
while he is in ignorance. I do not hesitate to say, “I impugn the 
action of your predecessor.”’ He has done the service more harm 
in the Cabinet than he will ever repair in the field. | 

Let me now appeal to you for an old brother soldier, who 
is more aggrieved, and with more cause, than any of us. Brig. 
Genl. Ruggles first reported to me as second in command, under 
an impression derived frim the Adjutant General, and I believe 
it from the precedence given his name in his order. He soé6n 
learned that Brig. Genl. Anderson, his junior of many yeayé in 
the old service, and it is no disparagement to say, very far/from 
his inferior as a soldier, was his superior in rank. Genl. B., soon 
after raising this question, was ordered to New Orleans, as a 
means, we hoped, of removing the cause of complaint. What was 


his and our dismay, then, to learn that another junior, just from 


the enemy, who had been, up to a late hour, lecturing them on 
the art and science of war, was promoted over his head, and 
assigned to a command, the highest and most important in the 
southern country! That command includes my home and fireside, 
and all that is dear to me in life. I can appreciate the feeling of | 
sullen dissatisfaction which pervades my neighbors. The 
appointee is competent, but he does not and cannot possess the 
confidence of many who look with distrust on his eleventh-hour 
conversion. A great element of strength is thus lost to us. You 
will never preserve the morale of this army by thus degrading 
the commanders they so much admire and love. The feeling of 
discontent has reached the rank and file—intelligent enough to 
read and digest these things—and where I expected to re-enlist 
hundreds for the war, tens cannot be found. They will not 
abandon the cause, but will try and find a service less obscure 
and more appreciated, one in which their commanders possess 
sufficiently the confidence of the government to justify them in 
expecting more consideration. 

The result of all your deliberations had not been to preserve 
the morale of this army. Soldiers who have confidence in, and 
respect for, their commanders, are never demoralized by seeing 
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them advanced in rank or command, or by seeing their sphere 
of usefulness increased. Now, will you encourage the zeal of 
these commanders by making known to them their success in 
their arduous labors of organization and instruction is to con- 
sign them to their inferior positions as mere drill-masters. 
| Feeling so deeply, it was due to myself, to you, and the Presi- 
dent, that I should give free expression to my sentiments, it 
is done in no spirit of insubordination. All that I have, all that 
1 am, shall remain in this cause, wherever and whenever it may 
please the government to employ me. 
I am, Sir, 
Very respectfully and truly, 
(Signed) Braxton Bragg, 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Maj. Genl. Comd’g. 
Acting Secretary of War. | 


Head Quarters, Near Pensacola, 
31 October, 1861. 


18. From General Dear Governor, 

Bragg to Governor An officer of my command traveling 
Moore, October | under written orders which he exhibited, 
3lst, 1861. was arrested on the Jackson Railroad 


a few days since our return to New 
Orleans to procure a passport. The necessity for vigilance is 
great, and we cannot be too particular, but it occurs to me this 
is carrying the matter too far and may result in evil. In the 
case referred to no harm was done except to subject the unoffen- 
sive party to the mortification of marching through the streets 
of New Orleans in the State of his nativity and home. Any 
officer or civilian who may find himself in my department with 
written authority from yourself or your commanding General 
will meet with no impediment. At the same time an enemy will 
find it as difficult to get through as he would in Louisiana. 


The War Dept. has decided that promotion and appointments 
in Col. Adams’ regt. must be made by the President. How do 
you get on with your new fledged Major General fresh from the 
lecture room of New York where he has been up to July instruct- 
ing the very men he will have to oppose him soon. I had confi- 
dence in him at one time, but he forfeited it all by asking a price 
before he would come, and when it was offered waited to see 
who was strongest or likely to succeed. How different with Genl. 
Ruggles who I recommended to you. A Mass. man by birth he 
promptly took his stand, sacrificed all, commission, kin. property, 
all—and nobly threw himself into our cause. Insulted and 
degraded he will still continue battling for the cause. 

The command at New Orleans was rightly mine. I feel 
myself degraded by the action of the Government and shall take 
care they know my sentiments. I am not surprised at the Presi- 


. 
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dent, who in his feeble condition, is entirely under the sites of 
a miserable petticoat government as tyrannical as Lincoln’s 
despotism. But from Benjamin I expected better things. 

Had the command been organized under proper hands three 
months ago you would now be impregnable. As it is I tremble 
for my home. Keep me advised that I may send you any assist- 
ance that can be spared from here. In fifteen days my railroad 


will be open to Mobile when we can reach you in thirty-six hours. 


If I cannot personally be allowed to defend my fireside, my wife, 
and all that is dear in life, I will take the responsibility of send- 
ing the result of my long labors here to help you do it. May the 
God of battle defend you! 

I sent you a copy of a letter yesterday addressed to Mr. 
Benjamin. Perhaps this may result in my prompt dismissal. I 
am ready for it, and will again join your staff and work for my 
home. But I can no longer submit to the degradation imposed 
on me. i 

| As ever, your friend, 
Gov. Moore, Braxton Bragg. — 
Louisiana. 


Near Pensacola, 
14th November, 1861. 


19. General Bragg Dear Governor, 
to Governor Moore, Your kind letter of the 7th is very 
Nov..14th, 1861. gratifying to me. You and my other 


friends in La. may rest assured I shall 
not resign, nor will I abandon a cause so sacred, and which I 
helped to initiate. It is our all and we are in “for the worst.” 
Wherever the constituted authority of my government put me, 
there I will give all my time and all my mind, nor will I be fool 


enough to publish sensation letters like Walker’ Ss resignation at 


Beauregard’s “Under the guns of Centreville.” Time enough for 
these things after the war, when they will give no “aid and. 
comfort to the enemy.” I am no aspirant for political honors, 
and if I were I know my chances would be small in these days of 
demagogues. I hope to continue a soldier until the political 
demagogues are all killed off. The war ought not to end until 
then and when that is accomplished I am ready to retire. In the 
meantime I shall serve as a private if the government thinks 
it best. 

But at the same time, Gov., I shall claim the right and 
exercise it to expostulate in a proper manner whenever my 
superiors, even the President, do me an injustice. However, 
severe a statement of facts may seem there can be nothing disre- 
spectful and it is due to the President, I should expose each 
duplicity as Walker’s (Sec’y). I have the fellow now under my 
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oes at Mobile and shall teach him something if we both 
ive. 

Walker’s reference to my friend Taylor was in very bad 
taste as I know, I kept him out of scrapes here. But he is a 
sort of monomaniac and is no less. a | 

Genl. Lovell is very competent, and but for his inordinate 
vanity would be a fine soldier. Still we could do as well without 
him, and he can’t make me believe he was not bought. His own 
brother told me he was only waiting to know what he could get, 
and I told him to say I would guarantee as coming from the 
Presdt. a Brig. Genl. But I never supposed he was to be put over 
so many others and have a command of such magnitude—Quit- 
man bought him for $10,000 from the old service to go to Cuba, 
and a second purchase looks badly. 

We are well and anxious for 20,000 if they will only land. 

Yours truly in haste, 


Braxton Bragg. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DISTURBANCE IN NEW 
ORLEANS ON THE EVE OF SECESSION 


A Letter from the British Consul at New Orleans to the Foreign Minister 
in Dec., 1860, Now in Collection F. O. 5, Vol. 744, in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, London. 


Contributed to the Quarterly by 


Milledge L. Bonham, 
| Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. | 
No. 21. British Consulate, 
| New Orleans, Dec. 13th, 1860. 

My Lord:* 

Since my return to my post from New York,’ I have been 
endeavoring to procure accurate information regarding the 
momentous question, which agitates the Southern States of this 
Confederacy. 

I have the honour now to submit to your Lordship the 
result of my inquiries. | : 

I confess that I was not prepared to find the feeling in favour 
of Secession so strong or general as it is in this City and State. 


_ Conservative views opposed to the ultra Southern section have 
here always met with able and zealous advocates, who, until 


lately, at all political meetings, eloquently urged the patriotic 
sentiment “the integrity of the whole Union.” - But now, even 
the motives of interest have given place to antipathy and hos- 
tility to the Northern and Western States, which it is difficult 
to account for, merely in consequence of the election of a Presi- 
dent supposed to be inimical to Southern Institutions. 

Your Lordship is aware that this city, from its geographi- 
cal position, is the great entrepot of the agricultural produce of 


the Valley of the Mississippi, and of the great Western States, 


the value of which received during the last year, reached the 

‘enormous sum of 185 millions of dollars. It did not seem prob- 

able, therefore, that such vast interests would be imperiled 

without due and deliberate consideration. And yet within three 

weeks after the election, and before any overt act of hostility 

could be committed by the President-elect, the agitation of the 
1Lord John Russell, Foreign Secretary, 1859-65.—M. L. B. 


“Mure had leave of absence “during the dull and sickly season.’”—July to 
November.—M. L. B. 
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question of dissolution of the Union has been so widespread, as 
entirely to destroy confidence—obstruct the usual channels of 
Trade and depreciate the value of property of all kinds to a 
ruinous extent. Importers and jobbers are unable to sell their 
stocks of goods, so that they cannot find the means of purchasing 
exchange to liquidate their Domestic and Foreign obligations. 
The Cotton Factors are unable to sell their produce, which the 
agents for Liverpool houses and Manchester spinners are ready 
to purchase, but are deprived of facilities of negotiating their 
bills of exchange, a small portion of which the bank can only 
take even, although it is 13 to 15 per cent discount on London. 
As a natural consequence of this Commercial panic, over 30 
Factorage houses have suspended within the last fortnight whose 


aggregate liabilities amount to over 30 Millions of Dollars. Itis . 
impossible to predict. how long such a state of matters can exist, 


but its effect upon the manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
will be severely felt, if, as many fear, the Planters, alarmed for 
the safety of their property, should retain their crops on the 
Plantations. 

The body of secessionists here is various par- 
ties; first, the Politicians and disappointed office-seekers, who 
can expect no place or appointment from the President-elect; 
second, the ultra-Southern section, who, hitherto a small minority 
of the people, has occasionally agitated the question of disunion; 
and third,.a large class of slave owners apprehensive that in con- 
sequence of the rapid increase of the population of the Northern 
and Western States they would soon be in a minority in the 
House of Representatives and Senate at Washington, and thus, 
by legislative action, their “domestic” institution would be abol- 
ished. These all agree in opinion that secession of the Southern 
States is imperatively called for, but they do not all unite in 
the plan of its accomplishment. Some following the plan of 
South Carolina advise immediate action, and urge each single 
state to secede at once, and form a Southern Confederacy after- 
wards; while the more moderate recommend a Convention of 
all the Southern States to resolve upon the best course to pursue 
in the Crisis. | 

There are a few persons who, as slaveholders, believe that 
their position in the Union would still be stronger and more 
secure than out of the Union, and who hope that the Northern 
States will pass some conciliatory measures, such as repealing 


. 
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the bill nullifying the Fugitive Slave Law Act (sic.), repealing 
the Personal Liberty Bill, etc., but I am obliged to state to your 
Lordship that they are very few in number, and scarcely enter- 
tain a well. grounded expectation of any compromise. All the 
newspapers with the exception of two, openly advocate secession, 
and these two merely suggest deliberate consideration, and advise 
a convention of all the Southern States. 

I transmit, herewith to your Lordship, a slip cut from one 
of the papers which is one of the most conservative articles that 
has been written on the subject. 

I also have the honor to transmit to your Lordship, a paper 
containing a preamble, and articles of the “Southern Rights 
Association of Louisiana,” adopted Nov. 23rd, which I under- 
stand has been signed by several hundred citizens of the State, 
from which you will perceive, more readily than I can describe, 
the temper and feeling which pervades the community.* I am 
informed that a sub-committee of this association have formed 
themselves into a body, called a “Vigilance Committee,’ who 
have caused the arrest of several persons suspected of being 


Abolitionists. Some of them were incarcerated in prison (sic.) 


for a short while and others ordered to leave the State. I am 
glad to say that no British subject, as far as I know, has been 
arrested; and as the excitement seems now subsiding, I hope | 
there will be no necessity for my interference, though I should 
not hesitate to do so, in case of an illegal arrest of, or threatened 
violence to one of Her Majesty’s subjects. I have thought it — 
right to suggest the policy and propriety of their being very 
discreet, and cautious in the expression of opinions, during such 
a period of excitement as exists at present; and I do not doubt 
your Lordship will approve of the course which I have taken in 
this matter. 

Our state legislature met on 10th current, having been 
convened specially by the Governor, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the relations of the State to the Federal Government. I 
have the honor to transmit to your Lordship a copy of the 


‘Editorial from the Daily Picayune, Dec. 13, 1860, urging ‘‘State Co-operation,” 
comparing the situation in 1860 to that in 1774, and advocating a convention of the 
Southern States prior to Secession.—M. L. B. 

‘This Constitution declared abolition sentiment, as evidenced by the approval of 
Helper’s Impending Crisis, the election of Lincoln, the nullification of the fugitive 
slave act, etc., had “virtually subverted the Constitution and dissolved the Union.” 
Hence prompt action was needed, so: this association was organized to co-operate 
with other states and to promote the formation of a “Confederate Government of 
the Southern States,” etc., etc —M. L. B. 
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Governor’s message.’ I understand from the newspapers that 
two important measures were unanimously passed; one organiz- 
ing a military force and making appropriations of $500,000 for 
the equipment of Cavalry and Infantry regiments; and another 
appointing an election by the people of the State for Delegates to 
a Convention to be held on the 23rd of January, for the purpose of 
determining the question of secession. Two motions were lost, 
one to refer the subject of a convention to the people direct, 
and the other to appoint commissioners to visit Slave-holding 
State(s) and confer with them regarding the crisis of the 
country. I rely upon these details being correct, from tele- 


praphic reports from Baton Rouge, where the legislature was in > 


Session, but I have no reason to doubt their accuracy. Predictions 
regarding the future are hazardous, wherein many conflicting 
elements are at work, but the inference from the unanimous 
action of the Legislature is that the secession of this State is 


resolved upon. 
I have now the honor to inform your Lordship that I have 


- been within the last 2 or 3 days approached on the subject by — 


some influential gentlemen connected with the State, who assured 
me that a Southern Confederacy was certain, and that they 
hoped they would receive the aid and sympathy of European 
powers, particularly of Great Britain, and France. Their object 
was evidently to elicit some views from me as to how far they 
could count upon support, if coercive measures were adopted 
by the Free States. I replied cautiously, that it was beyond my 
province to speak on such a momentous subject; but it appeared 
to me so utterly improbable if a Confederacy of Southern States 
was formed, that any force would be employed by the Northern 
States, as to render it useless to entertain the question of obtain- 
ping material aid from any European Power. But as regards the 
* recognition of the Government it has always been the principle 
_adopted by Great Britain to recognize any “de facto” Govern- 
ment, especially with a people with whom it was her interest to 
cultivate the most intimate commercial relations. They added, 
‘from their knowledge of the feeling in their own State, as well 
as in other Southern States, that they would be prepared to 
offer to Great Britain the most liberal Commercial Treaty, by 
- reducing the tariff on British goods, to a mere nominal duty— 


SPamphlet, message of Governor T. O. Moore, Baton Rouge, Dec. 10, 1860.— 
M. L. B. | 
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throwing open to British vessels the Coasting trade from Virginia 
- to Texas. One of the gentlemen remarked significantly on leav- 
ing, “Your Government need not be afraid of the slave trade 
being reopened, for 9 out of 10 Southerners are opposed to the 
infamous traffic.” | | | 
I have thus laid before your Lordship the details of what 
has occurred here—the state of opinion among the people—the 
prostration of Trade from the agitation of the question; the views 
of the press, and the action of the legislature, and I trust that 
your Lordship will excuse the length of this Despatch, being 
desirous of informing your Lordship of every minute incident 
connected with this important Crisis. | 
. I have the honor to be my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and very humble servant, 
(Signed) Wm. Mure. 
(Her Brittannic Majesty’s Consul at New Orleans). 
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/THE FATHER OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


By Charles O. Paullin, 
| Washington, D. C. 7 

LL INFORMATION relating to Sailing Master George Farragut, | | 
A. S. Navy, the father of Admiral Farragut, is of much | 
~ “interest, not only because of the achievements of the son, | | 
now generally regarded as the greatest American naval officer, 
but also because of the adventurous career of the father. The 
details of the elder Farragut’s early life are nowhere set forth in 
print and were unknown to the admiral and to the admiral’s ‘ 
son and biographer, Loyall Farragut. This is not surprising 
since Admiral Farragut was separated from his family at the 
age of nine and his son had few or no sources of information not 
possessed by the admiral. 

There has recently come to light a memorial of George Far- 
ragut, which gives a rather detailed account of his life. While 
the publication of this, with appropriate explanations, is the 
main object of this article, it was thought advisable to supplement 
the memorial. with the principal documents now extant relating 
to the elder Farragut, including an unpublished letter of Admiral 
Farragut. In the compass of this brief article is found nearly 
all the information that is known‘ or ever will be known about 
the father of our most distinguished naval officer. 

The family Bible of the Farraguts contains the following 
brief entry made by George and addressed to one of his sons: 

“Your father, George Farragut, was born in the Island 
of Minorca, in the Mediterranean, in 1755, the 29th of Septem- 
ber, in Ciudadella, and came away from that Island the 2d day 
of April, 1772—came to America in March, 1776. Your mother, 
Elizabeth Shine, was born in North Carolina, Dobbs Co., near 
Kinnston on the Neuse River, in 1765, on the 7th of June. Her | 
father, John Shine—mother, Ellenor MclIven.””! 

One of the books of the ecclesiastical court of Ciudadela, | 
the capital of Minorca, contains a record of George’s baptism: 


“George Farragut, son of Anthony Farragut and Juana 
Mesquida, was baptized on the 30th of September, 1755. The 
?This and the two succeeding quotations are from Loyall Farragut’s Life of 


David Glasgow Farragut, pp. 1-2, 6-7. Farragut shortened his baptismal name 
“George Anthony Magin” to “George.” 
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godfather, Don Joseph de Vigo; godmother, the noble lady Dona 
Juana Martorell. The name of the child, George Anthony Magin. 
He was born on the 29th of the aforesaid month and year.” 


Admiral Farragut in his journal, begun when he was a mid- 
shipman, gives an account of his father’s early life, which con- 
tains about all the information known of it until recently. This 
is printed by Loyall Farragut: 

“I know that my father was an officer in the Revolutionary 
struggle for our independence; but whether on land or water, 
I can not say. In fact his occupations were as various as could be 
expected of a restless disposition and a mind filled with enter- 
prise, courage, and a desire for novelty. At one time we hear 
of him as an officer of the Navy, and then in the somewhat novel 
character, for a sailor, of a major of cavalry in the State of 
Tennessee. He accompanied two gentlemen, McKay and Ogden, 
on an expedition to survey and settle a part of that State, 
where they lived for some time in a log hut. After the country 
became more thickly inhabited, he took unto himself a wife, Miss 
Elizabeth Shine, of North Carolina, and settled in Tennessee as 
a farmer.” 

In 1807 Farragut, on being appointed a sailing master in 
the navy by President Jefferson, removed from Tennessee to 
New Orleans, taking command of one of the gunboats there. 
Two years later he purchased a farm of nine hundred acres in 
Mississippi near the Pascagoula River and the Gulf of Mexico. 
When the United States took possession of this region on the 
annexation of West Florida in 1810-1811 he was of much service 
to his friend, W. C. C. Claiborne, governor of the Territory of 
Orleans. In December, 1810, at Claiborne’s request, he made a 
report on the state of the inhabitants of Pascagoula and Pass 
Christian and vicinity, and a month later he accompanied Dr. 
William Flood, Claiborne’s agent, when that official took pos- 
session of southern Mississippi. ‘Captain Farragut of the navy 
will accompany you,” Claiborne wrote to Flood. “He is well 
acquainted with the country and the people; and may be service- 
able as an interpreter of the Spanish language.’ On January 5, 
1811, he was ordered on this duty by Capt. John Shaw, com- 
mandant of the New Orleans naval station. The significant pert 
of his orders is as follows: : 


2Dunbar Rowland, Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, V., 83, 86-88. 
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“Public service requires your presence on the Pascagoula. I 
have, therefore, to direct that you will proceed immediately on 


board the U. S. Falacca Alligator bound for that port, and obey 


such lawful instructions as you may receive from time to time 
through me from his Excellency, Governor Wm. C. C. Claiborne. 
It is considered from your knowledge of that country that your 
services and presence are of considerable import there, and hav- 
ing every confidence in your abilities as an officer, you are selected 
on that service.’ 


In his report to Claiborne Flood thsicee thin following mention 
of his assistant: 

“Finding no persons able either to read or write residing 
there at the bay or mouth of the Pascagoula and the inhabitants 
expressing great confidence in and attachment to Geo. Farragut 
(sailing master in the navy of the United States) I persuaded 
him for the time being to accept a commission of justice of the 
peace in and for the Parish of Pascagoula, which I accordingly 
filled up, and delivered him the necessary laws.’’* | 


_ With the acceptance by southern Mississippi of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and with the outbreak of the War of 
1812, Farragut’s duties as Claiborne’s agent came to an end. 
Having undergone many hardships in the service of his country 
and having suffered the loss of the use of an arm, Farragut, now 
an old man afflicted with disease, was incapacitated for actual 
naval service. As there was no retired list, he was permitted 
to live on or near his farm and enjoy all the emoluments of a 
sailing master. On March 25, 1814, Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam Jones dismissed him from the navy, on the ground that he 


_ Was receiving the pay of an officer “without being on duty or 


capable of doing duty.’”> Pained beyond measure, Farragut 
memorialized the secretary, praying that he be reinstated. This 
memorial, dated New Orleans, May 20, 1814, is now published 
for the first time: 


“To the iemasaiie William Jones, Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States: 
“The Memorial of George Farragut, late a Sailing Master 
in the Navy of the United States, respectfully represents, 
®Navy Dept. Archives, Miscellaneous Letters, 1814, IV, No. 59. 


Dunbar Rowland, Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 482. 
5 Navy Dept. Archives, Letters to Official Ships of War, XI, 257. 
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“That the late removal from office of your memorialist is 


an act of injustice, which the President of the United States 


and the Honorable Secretary would never have sanctioned had 
they been advised of the just pretensions of your memorialist to 
public patronage and confidence. Your memorialist was born 
in the Island of Minorca in the year 1756,° and is by profession 
a mariner. From the year 1765 until ’72 your memorialist was 
employed principally in the Mediterranean Seas, and, among 
other duties, whilst in the Russian Service in ’71, he assisted in 
the destruction of the Turkish Fleet at Shimea, and was one of 
the crew of the fire ship, which introduced the flames among 
the Turkish Fleet.’ Early in Seventy-three your memorialist 
shaped his course for the American Seas, and, after trading 
between Havana and Vera Cruz for some time, he came to New 
Orleans in 1775, where for the first time he heard of the difficul- 
ties between England and her Colonies, and immediately deter- 


‘mined to assist with his life and his fortune in the struggle 


for American Independence. In pursuance of this design your 
memorialist proceeded from New Orleans to Port-au-Prince, 
where having exchanged his cargo for cannon, arms, powder, and 
ball, he sailed for the United States and landed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the year ’76. 

“There he entered as Lieutenant on board of a letter of 
marque of 12 guns, commanded by a Captain Newton, and in this 
employ, having given much satisfaction to his captain and par- 
ticularly during an action with a British Privateer of superior 
force, in which the Englishman was much worsted, your memo- 
rialist was afterwards at the recommendation of Captain Newton 
appointed a First Lieutenant in the State Navy of South Carolina 
in the year ’78. Having superintended the building of the galleys 
at Charleston, your memorialist was appointed to the command 
of one of them, and reflects with pleasure that in that character 
he rendered much service to his adopted country. 

“Your memorialist fought a severe action -in Savannah 
River in ’78, and did not quit the deck of his vessel until it was 
covered with the dead and the dying. In 1779, if his memory 
serves him right as to the year, your memorialist assisted in 
the defence of Savannah and faithfully did his duty. Your 


®*The correct year is 1755. Writing from memory, Farragut makes a few small 
slips. Some of these have been corrected. 

7This was the famous exploit of Lieut. Dugdale at Tschesme, on the coast of 
Asia Minor—the date of July, 1770. W. K. Kelly, History of Russia, II., 56-57. 
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memorialist was also actively employed during the Siege of 
Charleston,’ first on water, but when the galleys were dismantled 
and the cannon brought to the line, your memorialist was assigned 
to the command of a battery and he has the pleasure to believe 
that during the siege he burnt as much powder and with as much 
annoyance to the enemy as any one officer in the American 
Army. General Lincoln,’ if living, can bear testimony to my 
conduct at Charleston, and also Colonel Parker,'® of Virginia, the 
same officer who I saw in New Orleans in 1808 at the head of a 
regiment. This gentleman was then Captain Parker of the | 
Virginia line, and his brother, Colonel Parker,’ who fell at 
Charleston, died in the arms of your memorialist. Taken a 
prisoner at Charleston, your memorialist remained inactive until 
exchanged. When leaving Philadelphia in a privateer bound to 
Charleston, your memorialist in an engagement had his right ) 
arm badly shattered with a musket ball. Doctor Ridgely,?? now 
of Kentucky, was his surgeon and saved his arm, but to this 
day the limb is of little use to your memorialist, and during 
foggy weather occasions him much pain. From this moment 
your memorialist during the war was no more employed on the 
seas. He made his way to General Marion’s'* headquarters in 
South Carolina where he for a short time acted as a volunteer. 
He arrived at the Cowpens the day before the defeat of Tarleton" 
and on that memorable occasion served as a volunteer under Col. 
Pickens!® (the present Genl. Pickens) of South Carolina. The 
day after the Battle of Cowpens’* your memorialist proceeded on 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, where he was appointed by 
Governor Nash’ to the command of a company of volunteer 
| artillery and was soon after engaged against a detachment of 
the enemy at Beaufort Bridge.** When Lord Cornwallis invaded 
North Carolina your memorialist raised a company of volunteer 
cavalry, harrassed the rear of Cornwallis’s army on his march 


8In 1780. 
°Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, commander of the American army. 
—2Col. Alexander Parker. 
Richard Parker. 
2Probably Dr. Frederick Ridgely, of Transylvania University, Kentucky. 
13Gen. Francis Marion, the noted partisan. 
4#Banastre Tarleton, lieutenant colonel of the British legion. 
14Col. Andrew Pickens, made brigadier-general for his services at the Cowpens. 
%Rought on January 17, 1781. 
17Abner Nash, governor of North Carolina, 1779-1781. 
In North Carolina. 
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through Carolina towards Virginia and captured many of the 
stragglers. The Assembly of North Carolina having soon after- — 


wards raised a Legion of Horse and Foot your memorialist was 
appointed a Captain of State Cavalry. Mr. Macon’® now of Con- 
gress was then a member of the Assembly, and ‘knows this fact. 


With my command of cavalry, I assisted General Marion in forc- 


ing the Tories of South Carolina to observance of a proper 


conduct and obtained on this occasion the thanks of the Governor 


of that state and of Genl. Marion. | 


“The peace which soon followed left my adopted country 
free and independent, but your memorialist poor and penniless. 


He again repaired to sea for a living until 1792. His old acquaint- 


ance, the late Wm. Blount, then Governor of the South Western 
Territory, now the State of Tennessee, invited him to Knoxville, — 
where, being appointed a Major of Militia, he served on an expe- 
dition against the Cherokees in 1793 under Genl. Sevier,?? now 
a member of Congress. In 1807 President Jefferson appointed 
your memorialist a sailing master in the navy and in the same 
year your memorialist reached New Orleans and was assigned 
the command of a gun boat. Your memorialist was married in 
1795; his wife died in New Orleans in 1808 and left him five 
children, who are still living. Your memorialist enjoying bad 
health was ordered in 1811 by Commodore Shaw”! to the Bay of 
Pascagoula, where for the most part your memorialist has since 
resided. Whenever his health permitted, your memorialist was 
ready and willing to enter on active service. But it is too true 
that the constitution of your memorialist is much impaired and 
that with increase of years and hard service his lamp would 
some time since have burnt out, but for the little relaxation he 
lately experienced at the Bay of Pascagoula. 

“When your letter of dismission arrived it found me in 


better health than I had enjoyed for eight years past and am now 


willing and able to serve my country with zeal and activity. The 
representation to my injury made by a certain Edwin Lewis is 


Nathaniel Macon, U. S. representative from North Carolina, 1791-1815; senator, 
1815-1828. 

*~Gen. John Sevier, noted Tennessee pioneer and U. S. representative from 
that state, 1811-1815. Farragut served as muster master of the militia of the 


_ District of Washington (eastern Tennessee) from March 1, 1792, to Oct. 26, 1793. 
_ A petition for pay on account of this service, presented in Congress in 1799, was 
_ disallowed—Journal. of U. 8S. House of Representatives, 5th and 6th Congresses, 
pp. 487, 492, 544, 558. | 


"Capt. John Shaw, in 1811 commandant of the New Orleans. naval station. 
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not worthy of your attention.?? My life has been devoted to 
honorable pursuits; Lewis’, to the basest acts. No gentleman I 
ever knew but takes me by the hand in friendship; no gentleman 
without degrading himself could associate with Lewis. Commo- 
dore Patterson2* can tell you the character I support and will 
send you the opinion (in writing) of the people of Pascagoula 
of the slanderer Edwin Lewis. | | | 
“T have five children.2* My eldest son, William A. C. Farra- 
gut,?> is a midshipman in the navy and serving, I believe, on board 
the new sloop of war Frolic. My second son, James G. Farragut,” . 
is a midshipman on command under that gallant officer, Captain 
Porter,’ of the Essex, and the happiest moment of my life was 
when I noticed in the public papers the honorable mention Cap- 
tain Porter made of my boy.?* I trust in God my two sons may 
deserve well of their country. I have always gave them a good 
example and patriotic precepts. My dismission is the more ter- 


-rible to my feelings, lest it may hereafter be cast up to my boys 


as areproach. I ask of the President and of you, Sir, the justice 
to reinstate me in my command, and with instructions to the 
naval commander on this station that when age and infirmities 
incapacitate me for active duty to allow me half pay. I ask this 
not as a favour. I claim it as a right. I have served my country 
long and faithfully. Now that I am getting old and am poor, my 
country should serve me. One good turn deserves another. 


“Be at the trouble, Sir, to ask the Tennessee representatives 
in Congress and they will assure you that I have in my time 


In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated December 20, 1813, Lewis 
complained that Farragut while receiving the pay and perquisites of a naval officer 
rendered no service and was incapable of rendering any. He also accused the offi- 
cers of the naval gunboats of stealing cattle from civilians—Navy Dept. Archives, 
Miscellaneous Letters, 1813, VII, No. 113. As a result of this letter the secretary 
called upon the commandant of the New Orleans naval station for information. 
“Mr. George Farragut,” this official wrote, “has heretofore been considered as a _. 
sinecure appointment as he is not qualified to do the duties of a sailing master, — 
and has been for some time out of actual service, tho’ drawing full pay and rations”— 
Naval Dept. Archives, Masters Commandant Letters, 1814, I, No. 66. 

Master Commandant Daniel T. Patterson, in 1814 commandant of the New 
Orleans naval station. 

*Farragut’s third son, George Antoine, was drowned in 1815, aged ten. He had’ 
two daughters—one named Nancy. 

Died in 1859 as a lieutenant on the reserved list. 

*David Glasgow Farragut, who changed his name “James” to “David,” doubtless 
out of regard to Commodore David Porter, his guardian and friend, who obtained 
for him in 1811 his appointment as midshipman in the navy. ponies 

27Commodore David Porter, the father of Admiral David D. Porter. | 

*Midshipman David Glasgow Farragut, then thirteen years old, was com- 
mended by Porter for his conduct during the battle between the Essex and the 
Phoebe and Cherub in the harbor of Valparaiso, Chile, on March 28, 1814. 
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been an active and zealous friend of the United States. General 
| | _ John Sevier, the Honorable Mr. Campbell,?® secretary of the 
treasury; Governor Claiborne,®® of Louisiana; Govr. Blount,** of 
| | Tennessee; the Honorable Mr. Anderson,*? of the Senate, and the 
} : Honorable John Rhea,** of the House of Representatives, have 
| long known your memorialist and he is proud to believe that 
they all believe him an Sunes man and deserving well of his 
country. 

“Your memorialist tenders to you his best wishes for the 
honors of your administration and for the continuance of the 
successes and the glory of the American Navy.’’** 


The memorial did not accomplish its purpose, and Farragut 
died out of the service, at Point Plaquet, West Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi—the date of June 4, 1817. Separated from his family, 
Admiral Farragut was for many years ignorant of his father’s 
dismissal from the navy. In 1837 (then a lieutenant) he filed 
a claim for a pension on the ground of his father’s services and 
was pained to learn from the Secretary of the Navy that his 
father had been ‘“‘dismissed for incapacity.” Replying to the 
secretary, he wrote, on November 1, 1837, as follows: 


“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th ult., and in reply can only express my regret and 
mortification at the fact, and altho’ I feel confident the Depart- 
ment is satisfied of my ignorance on the subject, from the simple 
fact of my making the application, for surely no man would 
incur the risk of bringing to light such disagreeable circumstances 
in connection with his family for the sake of a few hundred 
dollars. Yet I deem some little explanation necessary to exon- 
erate me from any suspicion of the kind. 

“By reference to the letter I had the honor to address the 
Honl. Scty. in Febry. last, in which I gave a brief sketch of my 
life in support of my claims to promotion, it will be seen that 
I left my father’s family in New Orleans some time in 1810 


*George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, secretary of the Treasury, 1814. 
*William C. C. Claiborne, governor of the Territory of Orleans, 1804-1812; and 
of Louisiana, 1812-1816. 


William Blount, in 1790-1796 governor of the “Territory of the United States 
South of the River Ohio,’’ which in 1796 was admitted into the Union as Tennessee. 


| “Joseph Anderson, U. S. senator from Tennessee, 1797-1815. 
“UJ, S. representative from Tennessee, 1803-1815, 1817-1823. 
i 7 *Navy Dept. Archives, Miscellaneous Letters, 1814, IV, No. 58. 
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with Comr. Porter and did not return there until 1824, at which 
time I spent a week with one of my sisters, by leave of absence 
from the West Indian Squadron. I also saw my brother for 2 
or 3 days at Key West about the same year, and this, Sir, com- 
prises my whole acquaintance with my family since infancy. 
I have also another sister residing on the sea shore of Mississippi, 
the mother of six children, whom I have never seen since she 
was six months old. Thus, Sir, you will perceive it is no strange 
matter that I should be ignorant of my Father’s leaving the 
Navy, and what is most singular is that not one-of the officers 
with whom I communicated on the subject (Comdr. Patterson, 
Comadr. Jones, and Capt..Armstrong**) ever gave me the slightest 
information of the fact and I doubt if they had any recollection 
of the transaction. 

“TI will further remark, Sir, that (altho’ you have been kind 
enough to alter the phraseology of the record**) my father was 
“dismissed”’ from.the Navy for “incapacity,’’ when bourne down 
by the infirmities incidental to old age—of this I know nothing, 
but I can only say, I have always heard him spoken of as one who 
had devoted his life to the services of his country from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution (in which he lost the use of one 
of his arms by a gun shot wound) and he in like manner offered — 
up his sons at the same shrine, one by one as they became 
old enough, and by reference to the official report of Comdr. 
Porter it will be seen that on or about the very day in which 
the son is reported among the wounded after a hard-fought 
action*’ in defence of his country, the Father is dismissed from 
the Navy because he is no longer able to serve there.”* 


The Department replied to Farragut’s letter that no explana- 
tions were necessary, as it did not attribute cate improper in 
his preferring the claim. 


Capt. Daniel T. Patterson, Capt. Jacob or possibly Capt. Thomas A. (Catesby) 
Jones, and Master Commandant Jones Armstrong. 

*®The secretary erased the words “for incapacity” from the record. 

The battle between the Essex and the Phoebe and Cherub. | 
%Papers in the U. S. Pension Office, filed under “Navy, George Farragut, R. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF GENERAL RICHARD TAYLOR’S+ 
“DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION” 


By André Lafargue,* 
New Orleans 


able awe, curiosity and interest. “A rare old manu- 

script” is an expression that we very often hear and 
which at once brings up the vision of a document of great impor- 
tance. From time immemorial, from the days of the papyrus, 
the hieroglyphics or the inscriptions on marble or stone tablets, 
an original document or the recordation of man’s thoughts, 
whether on parchment, paper, stone or metal, have elicited the 
liveliest interest. The great libraries of the world contain today 
thousands of manuscripts, of a priceless character, whose shape, 
appearance and inscriptions seem to possess an uncanny magic, 
the power, as it were, to conjure up, bring up to one’s mind, the 
scenes, the people, the deeds, the events or the customs which are 
referred to or recorded therein. To come in contact with them, 
to see them or to handle them is like using Aladin’s lamp, whose 
mere rubbing unfolded visions of oriental splendor and of thrill- 
ing adventures that common, ordinary mortals are denied. 


While the art of printing has proven a most valuable factor 
in disseminating thought and furthering intellectual development 
and while the general sum of human knowledge has been consid- 
erably increased through the wonderful invention of Gutenberg, 
it is none the less true that even in this age of startling scientific 
achievements, even in these days of rapid acquisition of knowl- 
edge, a mere manuscript has a more potent appeal than a printed 
sheet or a book richly and artistically bound. A manuscript 
seems to be endowed with a vital element that one cannot find 
in cold print, however well or attractively presented it may be. 


TU ‘ate awe. have always been looked upon with consider- 


7General Richard (familiarly known as “Dick’’) Taylor. Born near Louisville, 
Kentucky, January 27, 1826. The son of Zachary Taylor, hero of the Mexican 
War and President of the United States and of Margaret Smith, of Maryland. 
Served with distinction during the Confederate War, first under Stonewall Jackson, 
as commander of the Louisiana Brigade and later as Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Mississippi and Alabama. Played a conspicuous and decisive part at the 
Battle of Mansfield during the Louisiana Campaign. Devoted the end of his life 
to literary pursuits. Died in New York in 1879. 

*A paper read before the Louisiana Historical Society at its monthly meeting 
on Tuesday, March 23rd, 1926, in connection with the presentation to the society 
by Mrs. W. R. Stauffer of the original manuscript of “Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion” by Richard (Dick) Taylor, Lieutenant General in the Confederate Army. 
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A written parchment or sheets of paper soiled and yellowed with 
age and handling but covered with handwriting, with erasures, 
annotations, marginal notes, references and the many distinctive 


human touches that are to be found therein, mean to us very 


much more at times than the rarest editions of printed books 
to be found on the shelves of competent and painstaking biblio- 
philes. Some of the traits of character, of temper and of mental 
disposition are very often disclosed by a close scrutiny of a 
manuscript. | 

We should, therefore, be very gratetal to those who present 
us with a manuscript, particularly when it happens to be a 
precious relic handed down by a dear one, by one whose hand- 
writing is looked upon with reverence and filial affection. The 
manuscript that I have been graciously asked to present to the 
Louisiana Historical Society is of this character. Feeling that 
our society is the proper and safe custodian of the original manu- 
script of her father’s splendid book: “Destruction and Recon- 
struction,” Mrs. Walter R. Stauffer has very kindly asked me to 
present it and to deliver it to the proper officials for safekeeping 
and perpetuation in our valuable files and library. It is a very 
gracious thought and one I am sure that should be greatly appre- 
ciated by my colleagues. In making this gift Mrs. Stauffer has 
set an example which we hope others will follow, for the Louisi- 
ana Historical Society is unquestionably the proper depository 
and keeper of all the documents that appertain to the historic 
events and achievements that go to make up the priceless heritage 
of glory that we may well boast of as citizens of this State. 
The Louisiana Historical Society not only records and chronicles 
the deeds and events of the past and of the present, but likewise 
is the eminently qualified custodian of all the papers and writings 
which either privately or publicly bear upon the history of our 
State. Hence, I am sure that the gift of the original manuscript 
of General Richard (“Dick”) Taylor’s splendid work, “Destruc- 
tion and Reconstruction,” dealing as it does with a phase of 
Louisiana history which we, the descendants of the gallant men 
who fought at Bull Run, at Shiloh, at Fredericksburg, at Manas- 
sas, at Pleasant Hill and at Mansfield, can never forget, is a 
valuable and priceless one, and one which we will be glad to add 
to our present collection. 

JI have read with considerable profit and interest General 
Taylor’s book and I am convinced that the historical data which 
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it contains and which is presented in such attractive manner 
will prove most valuable to the study and: analysis of our 
history. General Taylor’s book from beginning to end is most 
pleasant reading. While the work is essentially an _ historic 
one and while it is a chronicle of events which the author was 


actually an eye witness to and which he participated in during 


the stirring days of the Confederacy, it is written in easy flowing 
style, it abounds with anecdotes, descriptions and pen pictures, 
with humorous and at times mildly sarcastic comments, which 
make it a most entertaining and illuminating volume. The main 
characteristic of the work is the spirit of utter frankness in which 
it was evidently conceived and written. One gets the impression 
in reading General Taylor’s book that the author has been desirous 
at all times to express fully and in unhampered fashion his 
thoughts and views. Frankness—at times of a brutal character— 
is a trait to be found among most of those who have followed 
a military career, particularly those who have held high com- 
mand, who have been leaders of men in time of war and national 
danger. General Taylor’s frankness in dealing with the inci- 
dents that proved worthy of his note and recordation is never 
of a brutal character. It is open, bears the full and complete 
stamp of sincerity, but it is evident that it is curbed by gentle 
breeding, high education and a sense of Southern gentlemanliness. 

The military operations described by the author are covered 
very fully and are described by one who was not only thoroughly 
familiar with his work, but who likewise was eminently qualified 
for it. General Taylor was a born soldier. Heredity of the most 
illustrious character had made him so. The son of the hero of 
Palo Alto, Buena Vista and Resaca de la Palma, the son of “Old 
Rough and Ready,” as we fondly and reverently call his father, 
the scion of General Zachary Taylor, was naturally a “born 
soldier,” the worthy son of a worthy sire. Through his veins there 


ran the blood of several generations of men who had fought 


bravely at all times to maintain and defend principles which they 
held sacred and inviolable. No wonder, therefore, that he should 
have responded to the call to arms, promptly and with alacrity, 
whenever his country needed his services. He was assigned to 
important commands from the very beginning of the Confederate 
War and he rapidly rose to the exalted rank of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, which he held at the time of the close of hostilities. Soldier- 
ing was an occupation which,he naturally did not revel in—for 
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while a stern disciplinarian and one who believed that the interest 
of the cause which he was defending primed everything else, he 
was humane and kind-hearted—and he deplored time and again 
the great losses in human life which were the toll of battle, of 
victory or defeat. 

General Taylor was a soldier a all ions with all that 
the term means by way of bravery, discipline, the faithful execu- 
tion of orders and the attainment of efficiency under all and any 
circumstances. A trained man himself he believed that a body of 
fighting men could only render efficient service on the battle field 
provided it had previously been properly schooled and drilled 
and put through the necessary military maneuvers. In his book 
he time and again comments upon the unfortunate conditions 
and the exigencies of a situation which compelled raw and unpre- 
pared troops to take the field and to be rushed into battle while 
ignorant of the mere rudiments of a military action. He refers 
to such scenes as a wholesale massacre, the butchering of men 
under hopeless and distressing circumstances. He continually 
emphasizes the need for trained men. His comments on the 
lack of discipline and the unpreparedness of the cavalry and 
mounted troops emphasize this point repeatedly. In one of 
the early chapters of his book he shows how the fruits of victory 
were time and again wasted because of the lack of proper cavalry 
support. Referring to one of the battles of the Peninsular cam- 
paign he laments over the tardiness of the arrival of cavalry, 
which would have enabled the commander in chief to pursue 
a badly disorganized enemy and to rout him definitely. His frank 
expressions and comments on this subject are to be found in 
several instances. It is plain that General Taylor was fully 
alive to the deficiencies of the Confederate army, while thoroughly 
impressed with the valor, training and usefulness of its leaders. 

“Destruction and Reconstruction” is essentially a narrative 
of the military campaigns of General Taylor during the Civil 
War and as such it is a valuable addition to the military history 
of that war, but in addition to this there are human touches, 
_ bits of humor, portraits of men, anecdotes and witty comments 

which make the book an intensely interesting one. 

General Taylor was a great believer in the offensive. I 
quote from his work on the subject: “The value of the initiative” 
in war cannot be overstated. It surpasses in power mere acces- 
sion of numbers, as it requires neither transport nor commis- 
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sariat. Holding it, a commander lays his plans deliberately, and 
executes them at his own appointed time and in his own way. 
The “defensive” is weak, lowering the morale of the army reduced 
to it, enforcing constant watchfulness lest threatened attacks 
become real and keeping commander and troops in a state of 
anxious tension. These truisms would not deserve mention did 
not the public mind ignore the fact that their application is 
limited to trained soldiers, and often become impatient for the 
employment of proved ability to sustain sieges and hold lines in 
offensive movements. A collection of untrai men is neither 
more nor less than a mob, in which individual courage goes for 
nothing.” This is a doctrine that the great and peerless com- 
mander in chief of the Allied forces during the World War, Mar- 
shal Foch, would have heartily subscribed to. Marshal Foch, 
as we all know, has at all times advocated the “offensive” in war 
as against the “defensive.” He is today the leading and most 
efficient exponent of the military doctrine which he never ceased 
to defend and to teach at the time that he was a lecturer and | 
professor at the Ecole de Guerre Supérieure. Had General Taylor 
been alive in the days of the World War he would have been 
unquestionably an ardent admirer of Marshal Foch. His military 
views on the subject of the strategical value of the “offensive’”’ 
in time of war fully coincided with those of the great commander 
of the Allied armies. 

General Richard Taylor was a‘highly educated man. His 
knowledge of the classics and of the literature of the ages was an 
extremely comprehensive one, as evidenced by his numerous 
references to the mythology of the ancients and to the writings 
and works of the most eminent authors of Greece, Rome, England 
and France. He was likewise thoroughly versed in the political 
events of his day, both on this side and on the other. His 
memory was indeed a most wonderful one and it is very apparent 
to any one who reads his book carefully that the author was most 
brilliantly gifted intellectually and educationally. It can be 
truly said of him that his pen was as mighty as his sword. He 
knew how to wield both with considerable ability. “Destruction 
and Reconstruction” is a distinct gain to the literature of the © 
Confederate War and we should all be very thankful that General 
Taylor wrote it from the abundance of his heart, his mind and 
his memory. The main feature of the book, however, in my 
opinion, is the vivid portrayal of the men and women that General 
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Taylor’ met or was brought in contact with during the period 
covered by the book. 


The General’s sense of observation and his.judgment on the 
men and women who were prominent actors in the drama that 
was being enacted from 1860 to 1865 are given full play in 
“Destruction and Reconstruction.” He has left us pen pictures 
which stand out in bold relief. He was particularly fortunate in 
being given the opportunity of meeting some of the most promi- 
nent statesmen and military leaders on both sides and he has 
taken pains to give us in each instance a complete and minute 
pen picture of these people. He has tried at all times to be fair 
and if some of his comments seem harsh or particularly sarcastic 
it is plain that the author felt that his strictures were deserved. 
He unmercifully flays the swivel chair strategists, the civil func- 
tionaries, who, while seated in a comfortable position in a luxuri- 
ously appointed office, indulge in criticisms of military operations © 
or point out the way to victory by expounding their own pet 
theories and doctrines. He has no patience with such men. He 
says of them: “As men without knowledge have at all times 
usurped the right to criticize campaigns and commanders, they 
will doubtless continue to do so despite the protests of professional 
soldiers, who discharge this duty in a reverent spirit, knowing 
that the greatest is he who commits the fewest blunders.” 


He has portrayed a certain Major “Bob” Wheat, who com- 
manded a battalion of three companies from Louisiana, one of. 
which the “Tigers,” in inimitable fashion. After alluding to 
the military execution of two of the “Tigers,” who were sen- 
tenced to be shot for flagrant breach of discipline and insubordi- 
nation, he says of Major “Bob” Wheat: 


““Tn the early summer of 1846, after the victories 

of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, the United States 
Army under General Zachary Taylor lay near the town 
of Matamoros. Visiting the hospital of a recently joined 
volunteer corps from the States, I remarked a bright-eyed 

_ youth of some nineteen years, wan with disease, but cheery 
withal. The interest he inspired led to his removal to 
army headquarters where he soon recovered health and 
became a pet. This was Bob Wheat, son of an Episcopal 
clergyman, who had left school to comg to the war. He 
next went to Cuba with Lopez, was wounded and cap- 
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tured, but escaped the garrote to follow Walker to | 
Nicaragua. Exhausting the capacities of South American 
patriots to pronounce (revolt), he quitted their society in 
disgust, and joined Garibaldi in Italy, whence his keen 
scent of combat summoned him home in convenient time 
to recéive a bullet at Manassas. The most complete Dugald 
Dalgetty possible, he had “all the defects of the good 
qualities” of that doughty warrior. es 

Some months after the time of which I am writing, 
a body of Federal horse was captured in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. The colonel commanding, who had been dis- 
mounted in the fray, approached me. A stalwart man, 
with huge moustaches, cavalry boots adorned with spurs 
worthy of a caballero, slouched hat, and plume, he strode 
along with the nonchalant air of one who had wooed 
Dame Fortune too long to be cast down by her frowns. 
Suddenly, Major Wheat, nearby, sprang from his horse 
with a cry of “Percy: old boy:” ‘“‘Why Bob” was echoed 
back, and a warm embrace was exchanged. Colonel Percy 
Wyndham, an Englishman in the Federal service, had 
last parted from Wheat in Italy, or some other country 
where the pleasant business of killing was going on, and 
now fraternized with his friend in the manner described. 
Poor Wheat: A month later, and he slept his last sleep 
on the bloody field of Cold Harbor. He lies there in a 
soldier’s grave. Gallant spirit, let us hope that his readi- 
ness to die for his cause has made “the scarlet of his sins 
like unto wool.” 


Isn’t this portrayal of Major Wheat an extremely picturesque 
and vivid one. We can almost fancy Major Wheat strutting 
before us, clad as a swashbuckler, a regular d’Artagnan of his 
day, getting into a fight for the love of it and serving under any 
banner for the excitement to be found in the venture. Major 
Wheat and Colonel Percy Wyndham so splendidly portrayed by 
the pen of General Taylor would have most admirably fitted into 
some of the works of Alexander Dumas, or of our own paenard 
Harding Davis or Raphael Sabatini. 

I have felt that it would be of interest to the audience to 


hear what General Taylor says about his first interview with 
that peerless leader, who, next to General Robert E. Lee, is held 
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in highest regard and affection by his fellow southerners, General 
Stonewall Jackson. The account is an extremely interesting one 
and is typical of the style of the author: | 


After attending to necessary camp details, I sought 
Jackson, whom I had never met. The mounted officer 
who had been sent on in advance pointed out a figure 
perched on the topmost rail of a fence overlooking the road 
and field, and said it was Jackson. Approaching I saluted 
and declared my name and rank, then waited for a 
response. Before this came I had time to see a pair of 
cavalry boots covering feet of gigantic size, a mangy cap 
with visor drawn low, a heavy, dark beard and weary 
eyes—eyes I afterward saw filled with intense but never 
brilliant light. A low, gentle voice inquired the road and 
distance marched that day. “Keazletown road, six and 
twenty miles.” ‘You seem to have no stragglers.” “Never 
allow straggling.” ‘You must teach my people, they 
straggle badly.” A bow in reply. Just then my creoles 
started their band and a waltz. After a contemplative 
suck at a lemon, “‘Thoughtless fellows for serious work” 
came forth. I expressed the hope that the work would 
not be less well done because of the gayety. A return 
to the lemon gave me the opportunity to retire. Where 
Jackson got his lemons “no fellow could find out,” but 
he was rarely without one. . To have lived twelve miles 
from that fruit would have distusbed him as _— as did 
the witty Dean. 

Quite late that night General J aid came to my 
camp fire, where he stayed some hours. He said we would 
move at dawn, asked a few questions about the marching 
of my men, which seemed to have impressed him and then 
remained silent. If silence be golden, he was a bonanza. 
He sucked lemons, ate hard tack and drank water, and 
praying and fighting appeared to be his idea of the nore 
duty of man.’ 


‘I submit that this description of the great Southern general 


is intensely human and picturesque. Judging from what General 
Taylor tells us of Stonewall Jackson the latter must have been 
the Oliver Cromwell of the Confederate Army. There is a close 
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similarity between the great Commoner and Jackson. Both 
were men of profound religious convictions and austere habits. 
They were both of a silent and taciturn disposition, prayerful and 
meditative at all times. They were frugal, unostentatious and 
believed in the strict performance of duty under all and any 
circumstances. Mere relaxation and amusement of any kind 
they frowned upon. They were both men of the Bible and of 
the Sword. In reading General Taylor’s description of Stone- 
wall Jackson and his many references to the man in subsequent 
portions of the book, I was particularly struck with the parallel 
that could be established between him and the grim and dark 
figure that played such an important part in the reign and down- 
fall of Charles Ist. Of course, history does not tell us whether 
Cromwell was fond of lemons. Surely he did not need any to 
increase the sourness of his disposition if we are to believe some 
of the most impartial historians. Be that as it may. I do not 
know of any figure of history that Stonewall Jackson could be 
better compared with than that of Oliver Cromwell. 


I am quite convinced that General Taylor left us what seems 
to be such a precise and faithful portrait of Stonewall Jackson 
because by contrast his own disposition was so unlike that of the 
man whom he depicted. To the manor born, a perfect and accom- 
plished gentleman, a man of the world, in every sense of the word 
a refined and polished gentleman, and withal a dashing and splen- 
did officer, General Taylor, riding side by side with Stonewall 
Jackson, as he did on many a march during the Valley Campaign, 
must have been quite a contrast, physical and mental, to his leader. 
They were both of an essentially different type, though both of 
them well trained and efficient soldiers, staunch patriots and 
ardent believers in the cause which they had elected to uphold and 
defend. Such is this world of ours, made up of varied and con- 
trasting elements of humanity. 


Whatever the quaintness of J wehenedts s mental and moral 
disposition, whatever his idiosincracies, he will go down in history 
-as one of the outstanding figures of the Confederacy and his 
untimely end was very much to be deplored. In his book General 
Taylor gives full recognition to the miiltary worth of Stonewall 
Jackson and as he grew to know him well he was fully impressed 
with the sincerity of purpose, the strong faith and the indomitable 
will of his commander. He, moreover, states that Jackson never 
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failed te express his approval of a deed either of daring or 
ability. 


To the average Louisianian that portion of the book dealing 
with the operations undertaken by General Taylor when he 
became commander of the Louisiana District will necessarily 
appeal particularly to them. General Taylor had always held 
in high esteem the fighting men of his native State. His many 
comments concerning the men that Louisiana sent to the front 
fill us with pride, and a justifiable one. He gives a glowing 
account of the way in which the boys from Louisiana included 
in his brigade during the Valley and Peninsular Campaigns 
conducted themselves. His references to the dashing spirit, the 
bravery, the spirit of self sacrifice and the unflinching loyalty 
of the men from Louisiana are couched in words that cannot be 
forgotten. I quote from his book: 


The Louisiana Brigade marched from its camp near 
Conrad’s store, to join Jackson at Newmarket, on the 
21st of May. In twenty days it marched over two hundred 
miles, fought in five actions, of which three were severe, 
and several skirmishes, and though it had suffered heavy 
loss in officers and men was yet strong, hard as nails 
and full of confidence. I have felt it a duty to set forth 
the achievements of the brigade, than which no man ever 
led braver into action, in their proper light, because such 
- reputation as I gained in this campaign is to be ee 
to its excellence. | 


Truly a splendid tribute from a Louisiana soldier to his 
fellow soldiers from the same State, and one that was evidently 
well deserved for General Taylor, as I have stated before, was 
the very soul of frankness and would not have hesitated to speak 
of the deficiencies of the troops from Louisiana had it been neces- 
sary to do so. And, moreover, the encomiums just mentioned 
have been more than corroborated by men, whose impartiality 
could never be questioned and who were eye witnesses to the 
deeds of prowess accomplished by the men from Louisiana who 
fought under Lee, Jackson, Beauregard, Johnston and Taylor, 
and whose descendants lived up to the high ideals set by their 
ancestors when they themselves joined the colors and fought 
in Cuba and in France. 
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I will not dwell upon that portion of “Destruction and 
Reconstruction” dealing with the operations in Louisiana and 
on the Mississippi, which were so brilliantly conceived and so 
dashingly and spiritedly carried out by the gallant troops that 
- were led by General Taylor as commander in chief of the District 
of Louisiana. The capture of the post at Des Allemands, the 
capture of Berwick Bay, the movements on and adjacent to the 
Red River and the Battles of Pleasant Hill and Mansfield are 
military achievements that the author can write about with a 
full knowledge of everything that occurred. The battle of Mans- 
field seems to be the crowning military exploit of his career. 
Whatever may be said about the failure of some of the strategic 
units at Pleasant Hill there is no question but that Mansfield, 
as bloody as it proved, was a battle that had to be fought and 
that it was a brilliant victory. It had been carefully planned 
and the operations were carried out with a vim — with a valor 
well worthy of trained and able veterans. 

The pages dealing with the bravery of Mouton, who fell 
mortally wounded while leading his men through a dense wood, 
unmindful of his safety and anxious to set his soldiers an example 
of bravery and impetuousity, and the many comments upon the 
ability, the dash and the doggedness of de Polignac, the French 
General, whose troops though decimated, were led to the attack 
time and again until they had finally dislodged the enemy of its | 
well nigh impregnable position, proved splendid and inspiring 
reading. It is very fitting that a monument should have been 
unveiled last year commemorating the gallant deeds of Taylor, 
de Polignac and their men on the now historic battle field of 
Mansfield. It is a sacred and hallowed spot, drenched with the 
- blood of men from the North and South, who fought for what 

they deemed on each side was a just cause and whose gallant 
spirit and supreme sacrifice are lasting. examples to this and 
future generations. 

General Taylor, like all great military leaders, was at all 
times well acquainted with the topography of the country over 
which he campaigned. His book shows how methodical and pains- 
taking he proved in ascertaining under all circumstances the 
exact lay of the land where he was to conduct his military 
operations. Hence, it is not surprising that he should have 
given us such accurate descriptions of the country which he 
traversed and of the many points adjoining or leading to a 
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chosen field of battle. Some of his descriptions of the country 
and its inhabitants are most idyllic in character and conception. 
I have read with considerable pleasure his descriptions of the 
Teche country. Longfellow himself would have approved of 
what General Taylor says about one of the most picturesque 
sections of our State. Referring to the southern territory which 
borders on the Gulf and to that section today through which 
the Southern Pacific sends its iron steeds and long line of steel 
coaches, General Taylor says: | 


The upper or northern Teche waters, the parishes 
of St. Landry, Lafayette and St. Martin’s—the Atta- 
kapas home of the “Acadians.”’ What the gentle, con- 
tented creole was to the restless, pushing American, that 
and more was the Acadian to the creole. In the middle 
of the past century, when the victories of Wolfe and 
Amherst deprived France of her northern possessions, 
the inhabitants of Nouvelle Acadie, the present Nova 
Scotia, migrated to the genial clime of the Attakapas, 
where beneath the flag of the lilies they could preserve 
their allegiance, their traditions and their faith. Isolated 
up to the time of the war, they spoke no language but their 
own patois; and, reading and writing not having come to 
them by nature, they were dependent for news on their 
cures and occasional peddlers, who tempted the women 
with chiffons and trinkets. The few slaves owned were 
humble members of the household, assisting in the cultiva- 
tion of small patches of maize, sweet potatoes and cotton, 
from which last the women manufactured the wonderful 
Attakapas cotonnade, the ordinary clothing of both sexes. 
Their little cabanes dotted the broad prairie in all direc- 
tions, and it was pleasant te see the smoke curling from 
their chimneys, while herds’ of cattle and ponies grazed 
at will. Here, unchanged was the French peasant of . 
Fenelon and Bossuet, of Louis le Grand and his suc- 
cessor le Bien Aime. Tender and true were his traditions 
of la belle France but of France before Voltaire and the 
encyclopaedists, the Conventions and the Jacobins—ere 
she had lost faith in all things divine and human, save 
the bourgeoisie and avocats. Mounted on his pony with 
lariat in hand, he herded his cattle, or shot and fished; 
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but so gentle was his nature, that lariat and rifle seemed 
transformed into pipe and crook of shepherd. Light wines 
from the Medoc, native oranges and home made sweet 
cakes filled his largest conceptions of feasts; and violin 
and clarionet made high carnival in his heart. 


This is almost a page taken from the Evangeline. One 
would never think that the man who wrote it was a disciple of 
Mars, a warrior, enured to dangers and to hardships and whose 
thoughts it would seem would not run in a poetic vein. The de- 
scription of the Attakapas country which I have just read I am 
_ gure fully bears me out when I state that “Destruction and Recon- 
struction,” although primarily a narrative of military events, 
bristles with poetic descriptions as well as with anecdotes, 
humorous comments and pen pictures of men and events of an 
original and absorbingly interesting character. “Destruction and 
Reconstruction” is essentially a human document. It teems with 
remarks and with statements that seem to emanate from the 
lips of the author and not merely from his pen. I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting or knowing General Taylor, but 
after reading his book it seems to me that I have made his full 
acquaintance and were he to rise from his grave I am sure that 
he would turn out to be just the very man that I have pictured 
unto myself. He has breathed life and personality in his book, 
which ceases to be a mere dry narrative of military events, 
chronologically and methodically reported. His military views 
may not be shared by all, his estimates of the men and women 
he met, may not be approved of by all, but the work is one that 
undoubtedly adds to the luster and to the fame of the man who 
proved to be a gallant soldier, a polished gentleman, a kind father 
and husband, a chivalrous southerner and a splendid writer. 

The manuscript of his book is, therefore, a priceless posses- 
sion, a relic of historic significance, which I am sure the Louisiana 
Historical Society will gladly receive and preserve and which I 
am proud to present to our society on behalf of Mrs. Walter R. 
Stauffer, the generous and thoughtful donor. __ 
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THE SOULS OF OLD HOUSES | 


By Helen Spann Murphy, 
Tallulah, La. 


HEN we speak, as we so often do, of the spirit of the house, 
\ \ the soul of the home, I am constrained to wonder if we 
realize the full weight and significance of these phrases, 
one is so easily beguiled by the elision of smooth fitting words, 
the flow of apt expressions. But to me the personality, the 
‘spirit, the soul, indeed, of houses is something not to be denied; 
something intangible but unescapably evident. Of course, as to 
souls one cannot speak with authority, so many are the shifting 
equations to be reckoned with: the matter of time, of geography, 
of mental development and emotional stability. I can remember 
as a small child I would have assured you that my soul, of which I 
thought much, was like the curly-headed, fluffy winged, little 
cherubs, which floated bodilessly in religious pictures. I felt 
that it nestled in complacency, plump cheek in dimpled hand, not 
in my heart, but in my head, just behind my eyebrows. A 
queer whimsy for a little girl, considered not so very good, but 
I just wanted my soul to be that way and I chose to believe that 
it was. My conception, now, may have changed, but I yet retain 
the privilege of investing people and things with the kind of 
souls I wish them to have, and in many of the old houses I 
have known I have been most sensitive to this evanescent quality. 
So, it is of them I wish to tell. 

One of the first of these to cast its spell upon me was the 
old Keene house, “Sauve Terre,” in East Carroll Parish. It was 
huge and rambling, with gardens and outbuildings around it. 
On its walls and towering chimneys vines grew in profusion, 


matted and tangled, shading windows and curtaining balco- 


nies, so, even in daytime the old house was shadowed; there 
was an air of mystery, a conscious exclusiveness, and its soul 
was one of pride! Its people came from “Old Kentucky” and 
knew the points of a fine horse, the potency of Old Bourbon, 
the acme of feminine loveliness; and, when their rich acres 
yielded abundantly, they knew how to spend their: money 
royally, an accomplishment not to be despised. The great rooms 
of “Sauve Terre” had been filled with gay companies, their high 
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ceilings reverberating to silver laughter, until the Red Laugh of 
war had rung out horrendously all along these river parishes 
which lay in the path of an invading army. “Sauve Terre” with- 
stood the ravages of war, but it suffered grievous changes, as 
did all the country around it. Good blood had been poured 
out on distant battle fields; values had changed; life had become 
more difficult, an old order had passed away. The sad ones who 
were left and the hopeful ones of a younger generation carried 
valiantly on until the rapacious monster, Mississippi, ate to 
their very door and forced the destruction of the old house with 
its tradition, its memories and its truly haunted chamber, where 
locked doors opened stealthily in the night, from which issued 
moans and stifled screams and upon whose floor spread a dark 
red stain which neither suds nor lye nor many scrubbings caused 
to fade! eal 


In Madison Parish, on Bayou Vidal, was another house of 
charm, “‘Waverly.” It, too, had gone through the war, and had 
later suffered the mutations of a procession of tenants, all lack- 
ing in the spirit of conservation and repair, but when I first 
saw it I was uplifted by its purity of line and its graciousness. 
Southern Colonial architecture, massive doors in one piece, 
vaulted windows, wide galleries, with magnificent, solid pillows 
of Doric simplicity, all turned by hand and built of heart cypress, 
there it stood in its lonely dignity, struggling against desecration 
and decay. It had passed through many hands since the occu- 
pancy of the original owners, Montgomery by name, and by 
devious routes of the law had finally fallen into my husband’s 
possession. Our most useless, but our most admired acquisition, 
it was held idle for many years, because we could not bring our- 
selves to sacrifice, to an unappreciative tenantry, anything so 
perfect, so indicative of an era of ease and graceful living; an era 
past and regretted. I often threatened to move myself and my 
Penates to “‘Waverly,” there to dwell in solitary state, but my 
bluff was never called, a force of nature intervened. A family 
of negroes, living near, tempted by the space and protection of 
the vast hall, had stored their cotton therein, and the flick of a 
cigarette, the ember from a corn-cob pipe, mayhap, ignited the 
fleecy mass which smouldered through the night and blazed aloft 
as the plantation bell, a belated alarm, called the hands afield. 
The soul of “Waverly,” soared aloft on gorgeous wings of flame. 
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Following Bayou Vidal further along, into Tensas Parish, | 
one reaches the shimmering expanse of Lake St. Joseph, where 
silent cypresses stand with knotted knees deep in mud and 
feathery arms flung against the sky; where tall cotton woods 
whisper coolly and pliant willows bend in pale green grace. 
Twenty miles back from the lake, in a stretch of virgin forest, 
where trees of untold age tower above a tangle of lesser growth, 
one comes upon a phantom house, a house that cannot be divorced 
from the spirit of the woods. A house nobly and expansively 
planned for the comfort and glory of man, but, unmistakably, 
the shelter of Satyrs and Fauns: the hiding place of gloomy 
owls and whirring bats; the sanctuary of wide-eyed deer, the 
hibernation of heavy-footed bear. The high brick walls which 
have withstood the elements are tapestried with soft moss, sten- 
ciled with weather stain and embroidered with lichens; the win- 
dows and doors, like dull, staring eyes, are lashed with fringing 
vines; tall trees which have forced their way through the crumb- 
ling floor spread their leafy fresco in a roof no interior decorator 
could attain. The wide fireplaces, with their crumbling chimneys, 
have never felt the glow of warmth, nor housed the homey 
cricket, but their cavernous depth have afforded a cosy creche for 
the little four-footed mothers of the forest; and the great cisterns, 
with cemented walls and curved tops, have fillel with leaves and 
dust and frogs and slimy things, no room for the soft, cool, rain 
water meant to bathe the bloom of Beauty’s cheek. And this is 
called “the old Frisbie Place,” with a history limited and 
uncertain. 7 

We only know that this new world “Malmaison” was cut 
short in its glory by the paralysis of war; that its early owners 
moved away; that many owners held it temporarily, among them 
Worth of Paris, the well-known coutouriére, who acquired it 
-unsought and unseen, im payment of the trousseau of lovely Cora 
Urquhart, later Mrs. James Brown Potter, of stage and social 
fame. But M. Worth was more adept at outfitting women of 
fashion than in managing ten thousand acres in the wilds of 
Louisiana, and in time his property was sold for taxes and bought 
in by Wisner and Dresner, of New Orleans, men of vision, who 
were pioneers in exploiting values in Louisiana lands. They 
again sold it to the Ayres, of Boston, best known to the world 
through “Cherry Pectoral” popularity. To them it yet belongs 
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and various members of the family journey down to visit it 
occasionally, letting its rich acres to casual tenants, but holding 
it, I affirm, because its tragic charm has seized upon them, as 


upon me. In confirmation of this theory is the story of Mr. 


Banning, a brother-in-law, handsome and debonair and not averse 
to joyful living, who came more than twenty years ago to “the 
old Frisbie place” and, turning his back on the habits and cus- 
toms, the contacts and comforts of a life time, built a little cabin 
by the side of the crumbling mansion. There he lived, to the 
amazement of his world, till death released his soul, which, I am 
sure, held something in common with the wreck and glory of the 
weird, old house. sy 

Coming home again and following the curve of Roundaway 
Bayou, about five miles east of Tallulah, one comes upon 
“Crescent,” the one ante-bellum home left in Madison parish. It 
sits back from the winding Bayou Road and is reached by a 
crumbling brick walk, lined by gloomy cedars. But within its 
walls there is no gloom; its great rooms are cool and restful 
in summer and glow warmly in winter, when the blaze from cord 
sticks roars up the tall chimneys. Its graceful, winding stairway 
brings visions of belles of other days, tripping daintily, and in 
the moonlight on the wide piazza one can surely hear the mur- 
mured vows of gallants, long returned to dust. One senses a soul 
of peace, of hospitality and sweet domesticity here. “Crescent” 
was built and owned for many years by the Dancy family, and 
from one of them we learned the story of its escape from fire 
and pillage by Grant’s far sweeping army, marching on to Vicks- 
burg. A reconnoitering troup drew up before the old house in 
the gentle somnolence of summer twilight and the young com- 
mander gave the order to sack and burn, but as his men sprang 
from their horses, the great door of “Crescent” was flung wide 
and an old man stood, tall and indistinct, in the shadows. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “I was warned of your coming; I am not unac- 
quainted with the object of your visit. For myself I ask no 
quarter, but there is a sick woman in this house, a woman dear 
to me, sick unto death. The doctor has said any move, any 
excitement will prove fatal. Now, I cannot ask you to change — 
your plans—I can simply state the truth.” He bowed his head 
and turned to the open door, but the Federal officer raised his 
hand in salute and called gruffly, “We do not murder women. 
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Sir, I wish you good day. Forward, march!” The creak of 
saddles, the clank of swords and away dashed the gallant enemy 
with but a cloud of dust and a trampled lawn to mark their 
coming. A _ pretty story, and well befitting the spirit of 
“Crescent,” the only one of my old house friends which retains 
a body to shelter its undying soul. 
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WAR TIMES IN AND AROUND CLINTON, LA. 


By Annie Sanderson Kilbourne, 
Clinton, La. 


HY is there such a glamour over distant battle grounds? 
\) y It is generally considered a rare privilege to be able to 
visit such historic spots, and one feels almost as if one 
were treading on holy ground. The scenes of strife, in many 
instances, are in foreign fields, the participants known to us, 
solely, through mazy history, and the casus belli anything but 
a laudable one, yet, we experience a sensation of awe and rever- 
ence. It is incomprehensible, in the face of the knowledge that 
we, of Clinton, Louisiana, walk, ride, or drive, almost daily, over 
soil hallowed by the blood of our own countrymen, yea, of our 
own relatives, mayhap patriotic blood shed in defense of our 
loved Southland. Why is it, that we experience no thrill, inspira- 
tion of reverence, from contact with these historic places? No 
great battles were fought here it is true, but the combatants 
were actuated by the same patriotic ardor and spirit as well as 
those of Shiloh and Gettysburg—all fought for the same noble 
cause. Possibly, it is, because, we, of a later generation, are not 
‘sufficiently informed in regard to the points of special interest. 
They are in our midst, however, if we would only seek them. 


_ The old Confederate camp was at the northern limit of 
what is now Church Street on the vacant lots opposite Mr. 
Jno. A. White’s residence. The scenes of strife were on the 
southern and southwestern outskirts of the town, mainly. In 
August, 1862, Gen. Lee and Col. Scott had an encounter at the 
Cross Roads, on the Baton Rouge Road, in sight of the old Mona- 
han house. Gen. Lee was in command of two thousand Union 
soldiers, some of whom were convicts from the Baton Rouge 
Penitentiary. Col. Scott had about five hundred men at his 
command. Under such circumstances, it was not surprising that 
Gen. Lee should be victorious. The Monahan house was saved 
from destruction, by a masonic sign made by the lady of the 
house, and recognized and respected by the officer in command 
of the enemy. Gen. Lee pushed on to Clinton, where he spent 
two days and nights. As a result of his visit, the depot was 
destroyed, and, also, the factory building which was in process 
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of erection on Liberty St., near the Fair Grounds. Much private 
property was destroyed, and the seal and regalia were stoijen 
from the Masonic Hall. Lee then retired to Baton Rouge. 


Port Hudson surrendered in July, 1863, after which strag- 
glers were constantly passing through Clinton. Grierson’s raid 
followed in August of the same year. Col. Fred Ogden was in 
command of the Confederate forces, and the scene of their engage- 
ment was on the Jackson Road just beyond Pretty Creek, in 
what is known as the Gurney field. Previous to their encounter, 
a Methodist Divine and his small nephew, driving a team, com-- 
posed of a fine Kentucky horse and a small sorrel pony, passed 
over that road. When about two miles out they met a detachment 
of the enemy. The latter were delighted with the horse, and, 
declaring that a sorrel pony that one of their company was 
riding would make an excellent match for the pony driven by 
the Minister, proceeded to exchange it for the horse, despite the 


protests and pleadings of the reverend gentleman. Their com- — 


manding officer, Col. French, appeared very opportunely and 
restored the horse to his rightful owner. The minister and his 
small companion were, then, allowed to pursue their journey in 
peace. The Union soldiers were repulsed on that occasion, 
and they did not succeed in crossing the creek to the town. How- 
ever, the old house, west of the Creek, now owned by the Kil- 
bournes, and several buildings in Clinton, still bear marks of 
their shot and shell. Skirmishing continued from that time 
until the close of the war. 


The hospitable home of the patriotic Richerts near the 
Methodist church, was the refuge of many weary, footsore and 
well-nigh starved soldiers during that stormy period. Silliman 
Institute and the old Masonic Hall were used as hospitals in 
those days. It is difficult to imagine our reposeful little town 
of Clinton in the throes of terror and bloodshed. In striking 
contrast to its present calm, was the reveille in the early dawn, 
and the recurrent intervals of warfare with their rattle of 
musketry punctuated by the boom of the cannon. The only 
warfare now waged at the Cross Roads is of a mercantile and 
agricultural character and the only fusillade of firearms now 
heard in the Gurney field is aimed at the inoffensive snipe, that 
feed on its marshes. Day-dawn is no longer announced by the 
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warlike reveille, but by the more peaceful, though shriller call 
to. work of the factories. 

At Silliman Institute, instead of the groans of the wounded 
and dying, is heard the hum of study and the merry laughter of 
charming girlhood. The old, ivy-draped Masonic .Hall, once hos- 
pital, then academy, and later, a factory, has been turned over to 
the mice and bats, and its silence is undisturbed, unless perchance, 
the ghost of a departed soldier haunts its empty chambers, and 
awakes faint echoes during the solemn midnight hours. 
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(Continued from October, 1929.) 
By JAMES KIMMINS GREER, B. A., M. A. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE WHIGS AND THE ENTRANCE 
OF THE KNOW NOTHINGS, 1853-1854 3 


The final interesting episode in politics of the year 1852 
was the question of the validity of Benjamin’s election as senator. 
The True Delta of November 6th insinuated that there was a 
chance of Benjamin’s being unseated by the next Legislature. 
He had been elected under the Constitution of 1845. The Legis- 
lature met biennially in even years, and federal senatorial vacan- 
cies normally occurred in odd years. But the Constitution 
provided that when a vacancy occurred in a year in which the 
Legislature was not to assemble that the election should be held 
the year next preceding. Benjamin had been elected in the month 
of January. 

As shown previously, the new Constitution provided for 
annual sessions of the Legislature. The new Legislature was 
strongly “Democrat” in the House. The law fitted the occasion 
for the Democrats; that is, that the Senator should be elected 
by the Legislature which was in session when the vacancy 
occurred.: A Democratic caucus, early in the session, decided to 
bring up the question. They proceeded to attempt to elect a 
new Senator but, after a postponement, the motion was lost. 
Later, when many members were absent, a vote to reconsider 
their motion passed. Meanwhile, the Senate, which was Whig, 
secured a Judiciary Committee decision in their favor. Much 
excitement prevailed in New Orleans. Speeches were made by 
the Whigs in defense of their cause; the Democrats held mass 
meetings; and newspapers argued the question. 

Benjamin had been instrumental in securing legislative 
measures which revived the Citizens State Bank, although some 
of the people had been and were demanding “free banks’’, instead, 
and the suppression of “Charter Banks.” At once the charge 
was spread by one of the city papers? that the people would never 


‘For an excellent treatment of this topic see Butler’s, Judah P. Benjamin, 114-117. 
2Daily True Delta, January 6, 1853. 
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be privileged to test the merits of the free banking system because 
a combination of Whig and Democratic paper money men had 
forced through a “‘villianous constitution.” Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the Romans, Benjamin, the Pal- 
freys, Slidells, and others easily decided in favor of an instrument 
which favored them as stockholders in the Citizens State Bank. 
Benjamin and Slidell, it was added, would joke over and laugh 
at the free banking system proposal. When Slidell had denied 
that he would vote for the revival of the Citizens Bank, the True 
Delta of January 8, 1853, retorted that “he would do all he: could 
to induce others to vote for its revival.’ 

-The True Delta denied that the last General Assembly had 
power to elect Benjamin or that the new Legislature had an option 
in the question.* With such opinions in mind, the True Delta saw 
a connection between the several movements.when Slidell be- 


friended Benjamin in the Senatorial episode,® by leading his wing 


of the Democratic party to combine with the Whigs.* But on 


February 10, the Legislature closed the affair by a negative vote. 


Twenty members later signed a petition protesting against Ben- 
jamin’s being seated at Washington and sent it to Senator Soulé. 
Soulé presented it to the Senate but declined to pronete further, 
and the petition was laid on the table.’ 


While the newspapers were expressing opinions on the Sena- 
torial controversy, the Legislature assembled on January 17th. 
The new Constitution had re-enacted the provision of the old one 
in regard to the time limit of the sessions, but exempted the 


first session, with the idea that its business would be more vol-. 


uminous than ordinarily. I. E. Morse, Democrat, was elected 
Speaker of the House, as the Democrats were in the majority. 
The Governor’s message commented on the late Presidential 
election as the “overthrow of sectional legislation’, reported the 
State’s finances in poor condition, and recommended the encour- 
agement of volunteer militia companies.® 


Among the early problems which came before the Legisla- — 


ture was the “Cuban Resolution.” The Delta had been vigorously 


*The True Delta was consistently anti-Slidell. In the late fifties it was known 
to be a Soulé organ. 

‘True Delta, January 15, 1853. 

5Butler, Benjamin, 116-117. 

*True Delta, January 22, 23, 1853: Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 116-117. 

_ Daily Picayune, March 17, 18, 1853. 3 

Picayune, January 18, 1853. 
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urging upon this.body, before it assembled, that it-should imitate 
its predecessors of Texas annexation days, and take steps in behalf 
of Cuban annexation, and charged that in the State for such 
action, the leaders had kept it suppressed.® Colonel S. F. Marks, 
of West. Feliciana, introduced a resolution in favor of the acqui- 
sition of Cuba. He was the author of the Texas annexation 
resolution, which startled the politicians of those days as his 
Cuba resolutions did now. The Delta thought that it would be 
necessary to bring the party chiefs “to taw’” before suitable 
action could result.*° After the — delay, the resolution was 
stifled in committee. 

A second issue which arose was the old question of the > 
seat of the State government. Mid-week adjournments of the 
Legislature, followed by a migration to New Orleans of its 
members, gave much ground for the renewal of the old contro- 
versy over the location of the capital. .The arguments centered 
- about the advantages of New Orleans as the center of business, 
its better living accommodations,'! whether the new Constitution 
had affected the former proscription of New Orleans, and the 
fact that buildings had been erected at Baton Rouge. It was 
evident that strong prejudice still existed in the country against 
New Orleans.'2. The Delta resented the interruption of business 
in the Assembly by the introduction of this proposition, and also 
the creation of ill-feeling between the members from the country 
and those from New Orleans,!* and declared itself flatly opposed 
to the removal of the capital where political tricksters would hin- 
der the independent performance of duties. | 

At the same time, the most interesting of the several politi- 
cal contests of the year was steadily approaching its climax. In 
the primary and general elections of the year which had just 
Weekly Delta, January 16, 1853.. 


0Tbid., January 30, 1853. 


1The Picayune of January 30 wrote that “at Baton Rhiagis members find better 
lodgings in the Penitentiary than elsewhere; a good restaurant would be a blessing; 
a regular mail from the city or anywhere else would be looked on as a miracle, 
and means of speedy transportation so soon as wanted, to any point up or down the 
coast, would be hailed as a God-send. 

_ “Besides, it is clear that if the Seat of Government were 2 sean, the city of : 
New Orleans would be represented by her best men.” | 

2Daily Picayune, January 23, 1853. 

Weekly Delta, March 20, 1853. 

It is interesting to note the Delta’s titling of front on this subject. It may be 
surmised that it was due to the fact the interests which it had lately represented— 
in 1852—realized the impotence of struggling against the growth of Slidell’s in- 
creasing power in New Orleans—his strongest field, and desired to keep the legislature : 
as far away as possible from his influence. ; 
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ended, there had been a trial of strength between the Soulé 
and Slidell Democratic factions which had resulted in the com- 
plete rout of the former. The proceedings had convinced the 
Souléites that their only opportunity for success lay in Slidell’s 
being removed to a position where his influence would be nega- 
tive or completely removed. Slidell’s friends in the State hoped 
to see peace restored in the ranks of the Democracy and to see 
Pierce offer him a cabinet position for his acceptance or rejec- 
tion.1* But his enemies persisted in calling attention to what 
was termed Slidell’s association with “a system of cliqueism and 
backstair intrigues, of which the Democracy of the State have 
grown heartily tired, and which we deem it our duty to them, 
as a large portion of our readers and patrons, to keep under our 
observation, and expose and denounce.”’* So this branch of the 
party opposed the appointment of Slidell to a position in the 
cabinet where it felt that Slidell’s influence would limit and 
confine federal patronage to the “clique” with which he asso- 
ciated in Louisiana, and which, it was declared, possessed more 
than their share of the State and Federal spoils already. Spokes- 
men of this same minority faction claimed to believe that “Loui- 
siana should decline her cabinet pretensions in favor of a sister 
State.”** But, they held, Slidell should be appointed to some of 
the courts of Europe and reflect credit on himself and the State 
thereby. 

With this the situation, the Soulé men were anable to re- 
strain the smile behind the hand, when they expressed pleasure 
at the appointment of Slidell as Minister to Central America.” 
But Slidell, who had long since decided not to accept a position 
in the Cabinet if it were offered, had no intention of being 
- removed from control of the situation at home.*® Hence, he 

,declined the Central American mission and was in a strategic 
position when Soulé’s position as Senator was vacated through 
his acceptance of the mission to Spain. 
| It was clearly understood that Soulé’s vacant seat would 
be a bone of fierce contention. This was a source of comfort | 


“Courier, quoted in Weekly Delta, January 16, 1853. 
“Weekly Delta, January 16, 1853. Soulé was praised in the same number of 
the Delta, which hastened to add that he could have no more honorable position than 
the senatorship he held. Moreover, Slidell would honor country, State, and self 
by holding a ministership to Europe. Thus did Soulé hope to be rid of his rival in 
Louisiana politics. 

%Weekly Delta, January 16, 1853. 

17Weekly Delta, April 19, 1853. 
18T,, M. Sears, John Slidell, 97. 
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_ to Soulé’s friends who professed to see it in evidence of a dispo- 

sition to release the party from the shackles of Slidell and his 
cliques. The Soulé men, unable to cope with Slidell’s leadership 

in the city, advocated the selection of a Senator from the rural 
districts, on the grounds that the city already had one Senator. 
The agricultural interests were flattered and some men were 
mentioned who would make good in the “high station.” It was 
thought General Downs, especially strong in the Red River par- 
ishes, Governor P. O. Hébert, Ex-Governor Mouton, A. G. Carter, 
and others would make an effort for the nomination.”° 


~ Then came to Louisiana gossip from Washington to the 
effect that these late Presidential appointments were due to 
a bargain between Pierce, Slidell, and Soulé. Soulé’s friends 
denied this and hastened to review for the public the five-year 
breach between their champion and Slidell, and clinched the 
matter with an emphatic dispatch from Soulé denying the story 
of a bargain and saying further: “I am not, and cannot be, in 
favor of his election.’’”? 


Because of the complexion of the Ladtatatinae the Whigs 
during this time occupied the position of on-lookers, contenting 
themselves by merely neutrally commenting through their journals 
on the various Democratic candidates for the nomination at 
the hands of the coming Democratic Caucus. As early as the 
25th of April, a Whig paper of the city carried a dispatch from 
Baton Rouge stating that Slidell’s prospects for the nomination 
were gaining ground.?? 

When, however, the announcement venched New Orleans 
that Slidell had been elected by the caucus as the Democratic 
nominee, the rabid Daily True Delta poured invective upon his 
head. It asserted that his success was due to dishonorable 
political intrigues, aided by money, which he employed with 
freedom; that Slidell’s chief opponent in the caucus, Hébert, 
had been betrayed by one of his lieutenants, McCay, a person 
of no respect;?* and that one representative from New Orleans 
had been voted for Slidell in the caucus while he was beastly 
drunk.?* Furthermore, the True Delta was of the opinion that 

Weekly Delta, April 19, 1853. 3 
2Tbid.; Daily Picayune, April 23. 

: Weekly Delta, April 24, 1853. 
2Daily Picayune, April 26, 1853. 


2Daily True Delta, April 28, 1853. 
*Daily True Delta, April 29, 1853. 
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Slidell’s “accomplices” at Washington did engage in plotting 
relative to a “bargain.” As for the masses of Louisiana, they 
had no weight in determining those who administered their 
public affairs, wailed the True Delta bitterly.25 

But the story of the Democratic caucus as told by the Daily : 
Picayune of May 1, may be given more credence.”* This “fair 
statement” reported that Hébert, Slidell, and Farmer were, at all 
times, the three leading candidates before the caucus. The first 
ballot gave Hébert 25, Slidell 19, and Farmer 15, with nine votes 
scattered. Little change in this position was seen until the sixth 
ballot, when Hébert received 27, Slidell 26, and Farmer 14. 
Meanwhile, Farmer’s friends held a consultation and decided 
to keep him in the contest. Then Hébert’s friends consulted as 
to whether he could yet gain enough of the votes to adjourn 
the caucus without a nomination. But it was realized Slidell 
was stronger than either of his competitors alone. They decided 
that Hébert had all the support he could gain and that even 
if Farmer withdrew he would not be selected. Thereupon Hébert’s 
leading friends advised his withdrawal in order to end the 
contest; and McCay, one of his chief lieutenants, by agreement 
withdrew his name when they returned to the caucus. On the 
next ballot, Slidell received 24, Farmer 22, and there were 12 
scattering, nine of which were for Mouton. But Mouton’s friends 
withdrew his name, and on the eighth and final ballot, Slidell 


received 39, and Farmer 24.77 


SIbid., April 30, 1853. 
The regions of Slidell’s strength have been noted above. In the caucus Senators 


and Representatives from the following parishes voted for him 


Senators: Orleans, East Feliciana. 
Representatives: Orleans, Plaquemines, West Feliciana, Rapides, Assumption, 


Livingston, St. Tammany, Jafayette, Jefferson, Calcasieu. True Delta, April 29, 
1853. These parishes furnished twenty-six men in this Democratic caucus. Slidell 
was not nominated until the eighth ballot, but from the third on these members were 
almost a unit for him. The True Delta complained that they were chiefly poor men 
supporting a rich man politically. | 

Because of its neutrality, as shown above. 

“Daily Picayune, May 1, 1853. 

Caucus Votes.—The following is an accurate account of the votings in the late 
Democratic caucus of the Legislature, at which the Hon. Jno. Slidell was finally 
nominated for U. S. Senator: 

Ballots Slidell 


: 


Daily Picayune, May 4, 1853. 


1 19 2h 1F 
2 21 26 16 
3 26 24 17 
4 25 24 17 ? 
5 24 24 16 
6 é; 26 27 14 
7 33 withdrawn 22 ' 
g 39 nom. 24 


| According to the Picayune, Hébert was “in the hands of his friends” who were 
authorized to nominate and to withdraw him according to their judgment, and 
Governor Hébert stated that he was satisfied with their action. 

A letter dated October 8 to the True Delta over a fictitious signature stated that 
Sigur, Democrat, induced McCay to withdraw Hébert’s name. But all evidence 
which can be gained from the press of the time is against giving credence to such 
statements. 


“The Whigs Pein T. G. Hunt. Slidell received fifty-two 
votes in the House to Hunt’s twenty-five. Hunt was given twelve 
senatorial votes to Slidell’s seventeen; Mercer, of Terrebonne, 
a Whig, also voted for Slidell. Slidell’s majority of thirty-three 
was more than the Democratic majority in the two Houses. 
Attendance was the largest of any day in the session, with eighteen 
members of the House and three senators absent.*® 


The year 1853 was an outstanding one as far as local 
elections were concerned. The City election for Aldermen was 
attractive to both parties. Because of the business interests of 
the city, it was deemed of the utmost importance that the Common 
Council should be composed of men of paramount ability. Mer- 
chants, mechanics, and property holders were urged to vote 
regardless of party,?® but the returns gave the Democrats all 
the aldermen except two.*° This new Common Council was the 
second under the new charter. The new City government, only a 
year old, was rapidly progressing from the state of cumbersome 
inefficiency which had characterized the old form of government. 
New Orleans’ credit was now sound, both at home and abroad.** 


2 On April 4, 1853, the first election in the history of Louisi- 

ana was held for the State Supreme Court, which was to consist 
of a Chief Justice and four Associate Justices. Despite the fact 
that the papers insisted that politidal faith had nothing to do 
with this election, party influences were present. Partyism was 
disclaimed in words, but was undeniably present as manifested 
by means of other efforts. It was a well known fact, and papers 
referred to it, for instance, that Christian Roselius was a Whig 
and was getting that vote, while Judge Thomas Slidell was re- 
ceiving the Democratic votes.*?. Slidell was elected Chief Justice. 


“Daily Picayune, May 1, 1853. 


Daily Picayune, March 16, 1853. 
This paper had a clever way of saying little, at times, on party considerations, 
but one can read much between its lines, as it were. 


*Tbid., March 29, 1853. 
1Daily Picayune, April 10, 1853. 
“Weekly Delta, April 10, 1853. 
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On May 21, election for Judges of the District Courts 
were held in New Orleans. All the regular Democratic can- 
didates were elected. A large mass of the voters remained 
away from the polls, while the elections seemed to be conducted 
_by a set of electioneering employees. ‘Gangs’ which could hardly 
be expected to be very deeply interested in the administration of 
justice, “hung about the polls.’’® 

Both parties manifested unusual zeal in the State elections, 
everything considered, because each party always desired suprem- 
acy in the Legislature in order to obtain the prize of the United 
States Senatorship, since Slidell’s brief term would expire in 
March, 1855. 

Four members of Congress, one half of the State senate, 
all members of the house, auditor, treasurer, and parish officers 
were to be elected.** By the middle of July both parties were 
busy nominating delegates to their State Conventions. It was 
supposed that the Whigs would ordinarily have a majority of- 
two thousand or more in the Second Congressional District, 
but “mixed politics” recently had made this uncertain. The 
Whigs of the District, which included Lafourche, Attakapas, | 
and the Coast parishes, early named their delegates to their 
State Convention at Donaldsonville. Colonel T. G. Hunt, of New 
Orleans, was one of the more prominent candidates who expected 
to seek nomination for congressman at the hands of the Conven- 
tion. He was a staunch Whig, and a Democratic opponent was 
expected to have little chance at defeating him, unless he was 
an adroit politician and also stood for some auch popular issue 
as the independence of Cuba.*° 

But the country Whigs of this sugar area of the District were 
not disposed to allow a candidate from the city to secure the 
nomination for this position in the Lower House. The leading 
Whig paper** of that district recognized the importance and the 
need of protecting the commercial interests of New Orleans, but 
thought that since both Slidell and Benjamin resided in New 

Orleans that the country should name the candidate for the 
house of representatives. Furthermore, the Whigs of the sugar 


s’Weekly Delta, May 22, 1853. This was, in part, an opposition grouch from 
the Delta. 
_ *Daily Picayune, November 6, 1853. 
Weekly Delta, July 17, 1853. 
*The Thibodeaux Minerva. 
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district reminded the city that they had been “ever faithful’, 
while the City could not show the same record of consistency. 

_ These sentiments worried the city. Lafourche’s compact 
phalanx had generally been able to dictate alone and now Atta- 
kapas, a district of similar feeling and interest, had been added 
to her. The last convention had witnessed an implied agreement 
that country and city would alternate in naming the candidate, 
but it was believed by the city that a reorganization of the 
district by the last Legislature had given the country a feeling 
that they had been relieved from such an agreement. The city, 
too, now pointed out that with the exception of Judge Bullard’s 
short term and that of Conrad the city had never furnished 
the district representative.*’ 
| Open dissension resulted ae a the Second District Whig 
Convention met. A dispute occurred over the old question of the 
basis of voting. The country parishes insisted that each parish 
should have as many votes as it had members of the Legislature, © 
and the city members insisted that in a Whig Convention only 
Whig voters should count. The matter was referred to a com- 
mittee on motion of Colonel Kenner of Ascension. Then Kenner 
nominated T. G. Hunt, while a third nomination.was J. E. Moore, 
of St. Martin. As a result of the balloting, and after great con- 
fusion, the city’s candidate secured a victory that had been 
contested for twenty years.** 

In the meantime, the Democrats were holding their various 
District Conventions, and by mid-October, nominations had been 
- made by the two parties in the First and Second Congressional 
_ Districts.*®° There was a lack of harmony in the ranks of both 
parties in the city over the choice of minor candidates. The 
Democrats finally agreed to adjust their differences and adjourned 
in harmony. The Whig meeting was the scene of a struggle 
for power, represented by nominations of candidates, between 
“Young America” and the “Old Whiggery party.” The first 
faction was championed by the colmuns of the Crescent, and the 
latter by the Bee and the Bulletin. The “Ancient Chiefs” were 
defeated, but took their defeat calmly.*° 


Weekly Delta, July 24, 1853. 


August 7, 1853. 
_ In some of the country parishes there was opposition. to the nominees of both 
parties, on account of their “reign of tyranny over us.”’ Daily Picayune, August 25, 
September 2, November 1, 1853. : | 
“Weekly Delta, October 16, 1853. 
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._ This campaign dated the extension among the Democrats 
of New Orleans of party consideration to every minor office. This 
was done through a parish committee composed of fifty-one 
members who made recommendations to the Parish and District 
Conventions of their party.*: 

7 Returns gave the entire State ticket to the Desiberate: by 
considerable majorities. Dunbar, Perkins, and J ones, Democrats, 
were elected to Congress from the First, Third, and Fourth © 
Districts, respectively. T. G. Hunt, Whig, was returned victor 
in the Second District. The Legislature was to be “Demoeratic” 
in both branches. (Senators were to serve for four years. ) 
The parish of Orleans returned both Democratic Senators, and 
twenty-two Democrats and five Whigs to the House.* 

Gayarré, candidate for Congress in the First District, politi- 
cal renegade running on an Independent ticket, now created a 
sensation in political circles by publishing a pamphlet which 
contained charges of bribery and corruption in the recent election. 
He gave statistics on past elections in the late First and Third | 
Municipalities to substantiate his charges. But counter charges 
of fraud on the part of the Whigs, his former opponents, in 
the elections cited for comparisons, were made. Naturally, the 
Bee and the Bulletin, Whig journals, took up Gayarré’s cry, but 
the affair gradually assumed a position of less and less impor- 
tance.** 

During the summer of 1853 arose mild rumors et negro — 
insurrections. A report of a negro insurrection in New Orleans 
in June spread up the coast and was enlarged upon as it traveled. 
The people along the coast quickly took steps of precaution, 
formed patrols, and arrested negroes and unknown white men 
found out at night at late hours.** 

A few months later—in August—slaves were vciintiabiis 
reported as trying to escape up the river on steamers. Officers 
of steamers were warned against forged passes, and suggestions 
were made relative to a better pass system by which runaways 
could be more easily detected.*® 

The year 1854 was one of political calm in the absence of 
the usual State contests and rivalries. But there was no dullness 


“Weekly Delta, September 18, 1853. 

42Daily Picayune, November 10, 17, 1853; Weekly Delta, November 27, 1853. 
*sWeekly Delta, December 25, 1853. 

“Daily Picayune, June 15, 23, 1853. 

“Daily Picayune, August 5, 1853. 
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in New Orleans where the lack of major interests gave oppor- 
tunity for the rapid growth of a new political order, which was 
ushered into prominence to the accompaniment of strife. 

The Legislature of January, 1854, was composed chiefly 
of young and new men of whom much was hoped in the way of 
energy and ambition. As the Democrats were in the majority, 
it was thought that party contests would be minimized and more 
work accomplished. Little had been done to reform the legisla- 
tion of the State. The Legislature met on January 16 and the 
Democrats immediately went into caucus to select officers. All 
officers were selected by this system, in this instance, because 
the large majorities had brought many candidates together for 
the minor offices. The result was not entirely harmonious, for | 
there was some disaffection on the part of disappointed appli- 
cants ;*° a number of the defeated candidates blamed John Slidell, 
and whispers were heard among them of indignation meetings.*’ 

An old subject which came early before the body was that 
of the basis of representation. The last Legislature had mani- 
fested much discontent on the subject of “total population”, and 
it was now supposed that efforts would be made to amend the 
constitution in this regard.** It is interesting to notice that the 
Democrats had agreed during a caucus on a redistricting of the 
State. The gerrymander was planned in such a manner that the 
Whigs felt that they would be excluded from the General Assem- 
bly. But as they practiced the same custom when in power, only 
a few of them opposed the measure and then, of course, had to | 
accept it more or less with resignation. The Third District in 
the parish of Orleans, for instance, was reduced from six mem- 
bers to three. In the apportionment of the Senate some redistrict- 
ing arrangements were far more radical.*® 

As the city elections in New Orleans approached, the people 
were reminded that a mayor and other executive officers, and both 
Boards of the Common Council were to be elected. But despite 
much complaint of the city government and talk of need of re- 
forms, little interest was manifested during the first days of 
March, The legislature had presented the city with a “Registry 
Law” requiring registration of all voters, but attached a clause 


“Daily Picayune, January 18, 1854. 
‘Ibid., January 20, 1854. 
“Ibid., January 26, 1854. | 

“Daily Picayune, January 27, 1854. . 
~Ibid., March 5, 1854. 
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which ieee a person to cast his vote ties oath that he was a 
voter. This clause nullified the law’s effect.™ 


Efforts were again made to discourage the entrance of na- 
tional party organizations into the city elections,®* and to procure 
instead the selection of the best men. These efforts resulted in a 
“reform ticket” entering the race, which to the surprise of every 
one, placed several men. General Lewis was elected mayor on the 
Democratic ticket, although his personal popularity no doubt se- 
cured him many votes from the reform element. The people 
looked to the new mayor for removal of police officials who had 
intrigued and interfered in the last several city elections. It was 
expected that they would be replaced with good citizens instead. of 
“party rowdies and grog-shop bu!?'*s.” 

A majority of the council selected were said to be indepen- 
dent of party, and it was thought that several of the aldermen 
holding over would co-operate, although elected on a party ticket, 
with the “Reformers” in all movements to purify and invigorate 
the government. Surveyor, Comptroller, Treasurer, and Street 
Commissioner were elected on the Reform ticket. One recorder, 
that of the first District, was on the Reform ticket, and the other 
three chosen were Democrats. The general result in aldermen 
selected was that twenty of its forty members were elected as Re- 
formers, eighteen as Democrats, and two were on both tickets." 


Violence occurred in the seventh ward, when ballot boxes 
were broken open, due to suspicion of fraud. A resumé was made 
by one of the city papers™ of the political situation and it was 
stated that political ascendency had been acquired by reckless 
demagogues who held caucuses to select candidates for the various 
offices. As an example of this demagogery, it was charged, a sys- 
tematic attempt was made to combine the Irish and to cause them 
to vote under orders of some party managers. When the vote in 
the Seventh ward rose from 700 to 1100 since previous elections 
and after an epidemic of yellow fever, further suspicion of irregu- 
larity arose. Altogether, it was believed that violence had crept 
into the city government because of indifference and by 


the good citizenry. 


i1Daily Picayune, March 9, 1854. 
S2°Ibid., March 19, 1854; Weekly Delta, April 2, 1854. | 
SDaily Picayune, March 29, 1854. See previous footnote as to motives of the 
reform group. | 
_ “Weekly Delta, April 21, 1854. 
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Now the Board of Aldermen declared that another election 
for the three Aldermen from the First District should be held, 
upon the charge of irregularity being made.*> So, the Reformers 
held another election on May 8th, when the candidates of the 
friends of Municipal Reforms were again elected. 


Up to 1854 the slavery question had not caused any political 
controversies, worthy of mention, in the party affairs of the 
State, although it had been an inherent factor for many years 
and especially since the campaign of 1844. But it was the desire 
of the Whigs, who were the preponderant slave owners, that the 
subject should not be agitated. In fact, after their defeat in 1852, 
the Southern Whigs had hoped to enter into enjoyment of that 
sectional repose for which they had struggled so hard in 1850-51. 
Naturally, the appearance and the unprecedented circulation of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin late in 1852, and “the grand protest” of the 
women of England against American slavery in 1853, brought 
flashes of anger from even the conservative press of the State." 
During 1853 there was much uneasiness in Louisiana over the re- 
port that Spain, following the counsel of France and England, 
would emancipate the slaves in Cuba and thus convert that island 
into “another State of the Black Empire.’ | 


Therefore when Stephen A. Douglas reopened the whole 
slavery question in Congress by his introduction of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill on January 4, 1854, men were already beginning 
to fear that the great Compromise was not a finality. Hence, his 
movement was both praised and censured in Louisiana. The old 
Douglas following, the Soulé faction, rejoiced over it as a return 
to justice and because it “would check sectional agitation.”** The 
stock argument was that the measure was simply an assertion of 
the principle in the Compromise of 4850 that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to intervene in the question of slavery in the 
Territories and States. Douglas was eulogized for his consistency 
and manhood in daring to do right. It was claimed for him that 
even if he were influenced by ambitions, that such ambitions 
might be proper and commendable.*® The Whig journals® how- 


S Daily Picayune, May 4, 5, 6, 7, 1854. 

SDaily Picayune, August 28, December 8, 1852; January 16, February 27, March lL, 
June 7, July 22, et seq., 1853. 

“Kor discussion of this and other subjects connected with Cuba and Central 
America see chapter on foreign politics. 

“Weekly Delta, February 19, 1854. 

Weekly Delta, February 19, 1854. 
“Bee and Bulletin. 
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ever, saw nothing worth contending for in the bill. The Bee 
claimed that the South gained nothing because Nebraska and Kan- 
sas would never recognize slavery, nor would any territory sit- 
uated where slavery was superfluous and unproductive ever be 
converted into a slave state by such a principle. The Bulletin 
quoted Senator Benton to show the folly of Southerners who 
might expect ever to carry their slaves into this section.* 


Local politics possessed more appeal. Heretofore, city elec- 
tions in New Orleans had terminated rivalry and bitterness be- 
tween organizations until the next elections, but this year was the 
beginning of a new epoch in city political strife. For instance, 
the Police Board had abolished, in August, the office of Chief of 
Police without giving an explanation of this act. As no grounds 
of complaint against the official had been assigned, some of the 
city papers inferred that the dismissal was due to the fact that 
the Board disapproved of the unity of action that had existed.* 
One city paper suggested the Legislature should abolish the Police 
Board and restore its authority to the mayor, who had formerly 
held it, subject to the confirmation of the Board of Aldermen. 

The mayor protested the abolition of the office, and declared 
the Recorders had acted because of the clamor in their ears from 
the proprietors of cabarets and drinking shops which had been 
closed or made to conform to the laws through the activity of the 
chief of police.** When the mayor added that attempts were thus 
being made to injure the discipline in his department, the press 
again seconded his efforts with demands for the abolition of the 
Police Board. Then the City Attorney, Livingston, ruled that the 
Police Board had acted without legal authority. Whereupon, there 
was a call for the restoration of the official under discussion, for 
the best reason of all that neither the mayor nor the Police Board 
could attend to his duties. 

Before the matter had been adjusted, disorder broke out i in 
the city to such an extent that the citizen soldiers had to be called 
upon. The streets became, for several nights, battle-fields for the 
‘Trish and Know Nothings.* 


achoted in the Weekly Delta, June 4, 1854. 
*Quoted in the Weekly Delta, June 4, 1854. 
“Daily Picayune, August 27, 1854. . 
“Ibid. 

SDaily Picayune, August 27, 1854. 

*Ibid., September 10, 1854. 

“Daily Picayune, September 13, 1854. 
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It will be remembered that the recent elections witnessed 
unusual activities in the First District (the old Second Munici- 
pality), on the part of the Irish, who were in the majority among 
the inspectors of elections and the police of that District. This 
District was the chief business and residence section of the Amer- 
ican element of the population, who resented this preponderance 
of foreign-born Irish, because, it was said, of their behavior. 

“Know Nothings’” was an organization similar to the “Na- 
tive American” which existed in the 1840’s, but with a far more - 
ambitious program. It had appeared in New Orleans sometime 
between 1852 and 1854. It was a well-known fact that the local 
Whigs, who had for so many years dominated city politics, were 
cast down by their losses in 1852 and 1853. The system of organi- 
zation of the Democrats which gave much attention to patronage, 
no doubt did encourage abuses. So, from a desire for some re- 
form and a reversal of their status, it was but a short step for the 
Whigs to accept Know Nothingism, especially since they believed 
that the foreign-born Irish and other foreigners were being voted 
against them. 

Still the Picayune, though “Whig in politics,” conservative 
and “independent,” condemned those who carried on the quarrel, 
whether Irish or Know Nothings.”° The outrages continued for 
several days. Several Irishmen were found dead, and some own- 
ers of grogshops were arrested for participating in riots and al- 
lowing unlawful assemblages of armed men on their premises. 
The press of the city called upon the higher officials to do some- 
thing to arrest the strife, as the police had demonstrated their 
“‘worthlessness.”” So, Mayor Lewis issued a proclamation on Sep- 
tember 16th in which he invited enrollment at his office of good 
citizens as a special police, advised parents to keep unemployed 
young persons indoors after sundown, and requested bar-keepers 
to: close their establishments at eight o’clock.” 

Stories were circulated which excited men of both factions. 

One rumor was invented and circulated to the effect that the 


“Weekly Delta, April 2, 1854. 

“The law regulating the parish elections for the parish of Orleans enacts: 

“It shall be the duty of the Police Jury of Algiers, on the right bank of the 
river, or such parochial authority as may be by law invested with the powers of the 
Police Jury, and of the General Council of the city of New Orleans, to appoint, at 
least three days before the election, inspectors and two clerks to register the names 
of the voters and sign the returns at each precinct within their respective jurisdic- 
tion.”—Daily Picayune, September 1, 1854. 

Daily Picayune, September 13, 1854. 

"Daily Picayune, September 16, 17, 1854. — 
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Know Nothings were about to slaughter all Catholics in the city, 
and arms were distributed among the Irish in the neighborhood 
where the story was propagated. Another idle story stated that 
an election was to be held at which inspectors were to be ap- 
pointed in an irregular manner. Whereupon, Know Nothings 
“‘were warned to be on hand.’’’? On the night of September 16th, 
agitators attempted to bring about a collision between a large as- 
semblage of Know Nothings on Lafayette Square and the Irish, 
who were gathered at St. Mary’s market, but cooler heads pre- 
vailed.7° 
By this time, the conflict between Know Nothings and ‘“‘for- 
eign voters” had spread to the rural districts. In an election for 
mayor at Clinton, the Know Nothings defeated their opponents 
and threats of conflict followed. Both sides armed, but no blood 
was shed. The trouble in this instance was caused by a resolution 
of the foreigners” not to allow any of their voters to be challenged 
at the polls. The Know Nothings decided to put them to the test. 
Every vote was challenged, until a boy under age, appeared in 
line, who refused to take the oath. A row resulted, which ended 
in the withdrawal of the foreign party, with some native friends.”® 
In the meantime, the New Orleans Board of Police rescinded 
the resolution abolishing the office of Chief of Police and restored 
that official to duty.7* But the civil disorder continued,’”? and most 
of the population carried arms. A great source of the trouble 
was a belief on the part of the Irish that the Know Nothings in- 
tended to destroy their churches and homes, and “the Americans” 
professed to believe stories about designs of the Irish.”"* One city 
paper declared that ‘native demagogues” had flattered the Irish 
into too prominent and violent participation in party contests.” 
At Baton Rouge, the Democratic Advocate® was busily en-— 
gaged in condemnation of the Know Nothings, who had a local 
organization. Another rural section boasting a Know Nothing 


“Weekly Delta, September 17, 1854. 

On one occasion, a man came to the door of a groggery one night and exclaimed 
loudly: “A hundred dollars for a Know Nothing’s head,” and at the same time fired 
his pistol into the air. 

“Weekly Delta, September 17, 1854. Captain J. Cavanaugh and Dr. Meighan 
were arrested as riot leaders later. See Daily Picayune, September 18, 1854. 

“By this term was generally meant foreign born, although both sides, over the 
State, were allied with “natives.’’ As stated above, partyism entered into the issue. 

“Daily Picayune, September 19, 1854. 

September 22, 1854. 

™Weekly Delta, September 24, 1854. 

bid. 

Weekly Delta, September 24, 1854. 

The Irish embraced the largest class of the poor and laboring population. 

“Edited at this time by T. B. R. and P. M. Hatch, but half interest sold a few 
days later to D. C. Jenkins of the Delta staff, New Orleans. 
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society was Port Hudson. Here, in December, it was said that 
the States Rights group and the Know Nothings were going to 
plume General Felix Huston for candidacy to the United States 
Senate against John Slidell.* | 

During the latter part of December, when the session of the 
Legislature was approaching, political thought in the State turned ~ 
to the election of a United States Senator. The term of Slidell, 
who had been elected to fill the vacancy caused by Soulé’s appoint- 
ment to a foreign mission, would expire in March, 1855. The 
Democratic Advocate, of December 21, 1854, at Baton Rouge, 
named and began an active support of P. O. Hébert for the Sen- 
atorship. But another paper*? in the same section of the State 
believed that Hébert had a better chance of being elected than 
Slidell, but felt that he was lacking in physical energy, industry, 
and mental activity to the extent that he could not fill the position 
with credit to himself or to the State.** | 

By this time, the Delta, which had undoubtedly favored the 
interests of the Soulé wing of the Democrats in 1852 and 1853, 
now suggested to the country press that if there was no serious 
complaint against Slidell nor unity on a common candidate to 
offer in his stead, that it would be wiser to retain him.** Further- 
more, the services of Slidell to Louisiana, his position on the Cu- 
ban question, his dignified attitude in the face of northern ene- 
mies, and his general consistency, recommended him as a man 
who would be hard to better.*= Now that Soulé was minister to 
Spain, nothing was to be gained by further antagonism of Slidell. 
Moreover, a Senator from the city and especially one who could 
do much for New Orleans commercial interests, was to be pre- 
ferred to a man from the rural parishes which were oo hostile 
to the merchant class. 

The New Orleans Courier, always a Slidell sunpoueie, lauded 
the senator’s services to the State ;** but some of the rural opposi- 
tion press*’ declared that appropriations originated in the House, 


*s7Democratic Advocate, Baton Rouge, for instance, December 28, 1854. 

"Daily Picayune, December 23, 1854. 

Red River Republican, Alexandria. 

Editor Jenkins of the Democratic Advocate, was continuing cinditities to Slidell 
that he had practiced while with the Delta. 

Red River Republican, quoted in the New Orleans Bulletin, December 9, 1854. 

Hébert had been in poor health at the beginning of his gubernatorial term. 

“Ths temporary change of front toward Slidell on the part of the Delta, 
may be at least in part accounted for by the fact that New Orleans preferred a sena- 
tor from its citizenship to one from the country who might neglect commercial 
interests. Slidell had unquestionably been instrumental in securing federal appro- 
priations for internal improvements in the State. Too, Soulé’s ministership to Spain 
had, for the time being, taken him out of State politics. 

Weekly Delta, December 24, 1854. 

Courier, November 26, 1854. 
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that bills donating lands to railroads were jointly drawn by Ben- 
jamin and Slidell, that Slidell’s stock in railroads was behind his 
zeal in that field of endeavor. An article appeared in the Lowisi- 
ana Statesman, Carrollton, December 23, to. the effect that al- 
though Slidell possessed much ability, “younger men better suit 
the times . . . Consistency of character would not require them 
(young men) to oppose the measures of progress now necessary 
and clamored for by the popular voice.’’** The author of this 
statement, no doubt, had Hébert in mind as one of the “younger 
men,” and Slidell belonged to the conservative group of Demo- 
crats.®® 

But Slidell’s backers continued praising his vigilance and 
ability and enumerating his services for the State. The Tehuan- 
tepec Grant in the Gadsen Treaty was now attached to his list 
of achievements during the brief time he had been in office.® 

Just as Louisiana was consciously conservative in her gen- 
eral political relations with her sister Southern States, she acted 
under restraint in her commercial relations with those same 
States. Not only had the North and East taken former trade of 
New Orleans, but common cause was being made against the 
“Crescent City” by jealous sister Southern cities. A Commercial 
Convention was to be held at Charleston, in December, and that 
City invited New Orleans to participate. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by the Council of the City and the mayor was asked to 
designate delegates. But if the papers of the city may be taken as 
an index of opinion, the city did not care to be represented. It 
was felt that Baltimore, Memphis, and Charleston had ignored 
New Orleans’ claims as a logical place of meeting for a Conven- 
tion, and that the slight was due to jealousy of the commercial | 
interests. 

Moreover, the cpaventions were deemed the most “arrant 
humbugs of the day. They accomplish no good, but serve to 
create sections and divisions among a people who ought to be 
united.” As late as the last day of the year, the feeling was 
*Quoted in the Democratic Advocate, December 28, 1854. — 

' *Thos B. R. Hatch, editor of the Advocate, sold his half interest in that paper to 
D. C. Jenkins, of New Orleans, who took over its editorial duties, according to an 
announcement in the Advocate of December 28. Jenkins was formerly on the large 
and able editorial staff of the Delta. In regard to his editorial policy, he announced 
that he was “free from any trammels calculated to emasculate a paper for the 
people into an organ of any faction or clique.’”’ The sentiment and wording of this 
announcement sounded much like that of his recent editorials in the Delta, when he 
was striking at Slidell’s “clique.” 


”“Weeekly Delta, December 31, 1854. 
"Weekly Delta, February 26, 1854. 
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stronger than ever in New Orleans, that these “Southern Con- 
ventions” were made up of delegates from rival cities with rival 
interests which would be glad to divide her trade. The only thing 
that had preserved New Orleans was her strong natural position, 
but the efforts against New Orleans had had one good effect 

locally—interest in: railroads had been aroused. : 

When, by this time, it became known that New Orleans was 
to be host at a Convention in January, 1855, consistency still 
marked the real attitude of the people, although they planned to 
receive the visitors with every courtesy and attention. In other 
words, these assemblages were regarded as entertaining pow- 
wows which brought together many men of good minds and fine 
qualities, who proceeded to give out “visionary and amusing ideas, 
giving a large vent to pent up oratory.’’®? 

The attendance at the New Orleans Convention was small, in 
number of delegates. Local papers®* claimed that the beggarly 
attendance was due to the fact that previous conventions had 
passed resolutions on building railroads, and New Orleans was 
hardly an appropriate sphere in which to encourage this plan. 
Local sentiment was largely for building railroads which were de- 
manded by the necessities of trade and travel, but it was felt that 
nature had assisted New Orleans much. It was also believed by 
many that the commercial conventions were attended by delegates 
from towns which hoped to draw off some of the New Orleans 
trade. Proof of this belief seemed to be established in the report 
of Congressional proceedings. Slidell introduced a bill providing 
for an appropriation to remove obstruction to navigation in the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 39 to 5. The five votes in opposition were given by Senators 
from Alabama, Virginia, and South Carolina.* So, why should 
the South talk of unity in Commercial Conventions when it was 
divided against itself? 

Still it was frankly admitted in 1855, that Ne ew Orleans had 
approached the crisis of her destiny and must struggle for her 
existence. Trade from the Mississippi Valley States was being 
diverted to New York. But the remedy suggested was a line of 
fast freight steam-propellers, which could make New York in nine 
or ten days. Also, it was acknowledged that irregularity in the 
forwarding of freight was losing trade for New Orleans. 


“Bulletin, quoted in Weekly Delta, December 31, 1854. 
‘Delta, January 14, 1855. | 
“Weekly Delta, January 14, 1855. 
*Daily Picayune, February 15, 1855. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


THE DECLINE OF THE KNOW NOTHING PARTY IN 
LOUISIANA, 1855 


The opening of the new year, 1855, witnessed a continuation 
| of the promotion of the candidacies of Senatorial aspirants. 
| Governor Hébert was brought forward as one whose election 
| would more surely result in the restoration of harmony in the 
! Democratic party than that of Slidell.1. Some of the more in 
: fluential country papers took the same position.2 Thus, for some 
| weeks, the discussion indicated that there would be a fierce 
struggle over the nomination for the senatorship in the Demo- 
a cratic caucus. But the Democratic majority in the Legislature 
was well in hand and no new candidate appeared who was strong 
enough to divide it. Slidell was the only candidate from his party 
' who was seriously considered. Therefore, when both Houses con- 
! | vened and nominations were made, Slidell received a majority of 
| | thirty-six votes over his Whig rival, Moore. When nominated, 


Moore announced that he was not and never expected to be a 
candidate for the office. However, he added that he had been a 
consistent Whig since 1832 and an old Jeffersonian Democrat be- 
fore, and that he could have no objections to votes for him if of- 
fered as marks of respect. The vote was: Slidell 74; Moore 38; 
blank 5; John Ray 2. 
| The majority that was given Slidell was the largest ever re- 
ceived by an United States Senator from the State. He seemed 
highly gratified at the cordial support he had been given, and his 
brief record, it was remarked, indicated that he would justify the 
confidence of his State, and would use his influence well.‘ 
New Orleans looked to the Legislature for a reform of its 
_ city charter of 1852, and was also vitally interested in seeing a 
correction of the evils with which “the tacit mortgage and the 


1Democratic Advocate, January 4, 1855. 

*The Alexandria Democrat; The Shreveport Democrat. 

*Daily Picayune, January 24, 1855. 

‘Weekly Delta, January 28, 1855. Still, there was a charge made by one coun- 
try Democratic paper, which had bitterly opposed Slidell’s return to office, that a 
member of the Legislature from East Baton Rouge, who owed his position to the 
influence of Slidell, had disappointed his Whig and Know Nothing constituents by 
his ballot for the Senator-elect. The Democratic Advocate, January 25, 1855. It 
was evident that no serious opposition to Slidell was possible. 


community laws afflicted the business interests of the State.” But 
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when Representative Nixon of New Orleans introduced a new 
city charter in the House, it was so unsatisfactory that it brought 
sharp opposition at once from the city press which indicated some 
reforms needed. The first demand was, of course, for the aboli- 
tion of the Police Board and the restoration of its authority to the 
mayor. A second request was for a Council consisting of one 
Board instead of two, because the existing arrangement made for 
slowness and dissension.® Later, public sentiment became suffi- 
ciently strong to secure these measures from a session of the As- 
sembly.® 

By this time, 1855, almost the entire State had been swept by 
a wave of enthusiasm for the Know Nothing movement. The at- 
traction of novelty, and, perhaps, chagrin and disgust at local 


political conditions may in part account for it. The Whigs, con- © 


servative as a party, were alarmed at the excesses of the Demo- 
crats. The recent introduction of the methods of the ring and 
machine politics was not conducive to a healthy state of mind on 
the part of the once supreme Whigs. It had been only natural, 
therefore, for the Whigs to embrace the new order. When the 
organization came to New Orleans, it was violently opposed by 
the foreign and the Creole Catholics. The Know Nothing leaders 
- saw that something must be done, and so the local organization 
took the authority to rule that native-born non-confessional Cath- 
olics might be admitted to the first of the three chambers of the 
order. This strengthened the local membership, which now 
claimed that the Know Nothings did not oppose the Catholic re- 
ligion.” 

The point of attack on the new order, which was taken ad- 
vantage of most by the old-party men, was that it was a secret or- 
ganization. But its defenders, largely former Whigs, replied by 
showing that the private committees, caucuses, and even political 
phrases of the old parties were of the same nature.* The Know 
_Nothings declared early in the year that they would ignore past 
issues, forget old party divisions, and drive forward to such 
problems as the proper treatment of the immigrant who was being 
used to influence electors and thus to control the government and 
affairs of the country.’ 

‘Daily Picayune, March 12, 1855. 


*Discussed in a later chapter. 
™Democratic Advocate, January 25, quoting from the Louisiana Democrat. This 


analysis of what happened was fairly well established, later, as will be seen. 
®Daily Picayune, January 31, 1855. 
*Ibid., February 16, 1855. 
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The appearance in February of notices of candidates for 
Governor precipitated the discussion on politics in the direction, 
at least, for a short while. Wickliffe, President of the Senate and 
from the ranks of “Young America,” divided, in early forecasts, 
the support of the old-line Democrats with Colonel Sandidge, 
Speaker of the House.*® It was claimed by critics": of the ancient 
Democracy of the State, that the gap between the two elements of 
the party was widening daily. This friction was due chiefly, -the 
same source of information said, to the distribution by the Gov- 
ernor of the State patronage without consulting the chiefs, who 
in turn, charged him with being a Know Nothing. The Senate 
did refuse to confirm several appointees of the Governor, after 
holding caucuses and deciding to reject some on grounds of sus- 
picion as to their being connected with Know Nothingism.” This, 
however, was in line with the usual party customs. 


Those who opposed the methods and organization of the old- 
line “Slidell” Democrats sought advantage from this situation. 
Asserting that the people should do “away with the old party 
hacks,” they demanded new men in the Legislature. The existing 


political life was stagnant because no great principles, such as 


the Tariff, Bank, and Sub-Treasuries were at stake.'* It is pretty 
clear, however, that much of this “writhing” against ‘“medi- 


- ocracy” was, in large part, only the usual protests of the minority 


faction. | 

Several well known Whigs were put forward at this time as 
prospective candidates under the colors of the Know Nothings. 
C. M. Waterman, C. Derbigny, and Wm. Christy, of New Orleans, 
and John Ray of North Louisiana, were among the more promi- 


nent possibilities. The Bee and the conservative Picayune** were 


The old-line Democrats were the chief supporters of John Slidell. 

Weekly Delta, February 18, 1855. 

2Weekly Delta, March 11, 1855. 

%Weekly Delta, March 18, 1855. 

“Weekly Picayune, May 21. This paper may be quoted, here, to show the - 
character of the Know Nothing platform: 

..- We advocate such a modification of the naturalization laws as will remedy the 
existing evils growing out of the same; or, in case the purity of the elective fran- 
chise cannot be otherwise preserved, their repeal. Then we are in favor of the 
stringent law to prevent the immigration to this country of pauper and criminal 
foreigners; and at the same time we are in favor of the most vigorous maintenance 
and defence of the vested rights of all persons, whether they be natives or foreign 
born. We favor the principle of the new party that Americans should rule America, 
believing that to be a cardinal feature of the American system, and we, at the 
same time, in the language of a Southern contemporary, “oppose and protest against 
all abridgement of religious liberty, holding it as a cardinal maxim, that religious 
faith is a question between each individual and his God.’’ These Whig journals 
embraced Know Nothingism but really withdrew from it before the order had 
entirely disintegrated because of its degeneracy. 
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glad to see the candidates of the new movement appearing 
throughout the State. | 


Evidence of interest in the Comigpresadeuel conti was seen 
in the cropping out of the old feud in the Whig party, in the 
Second Congressional District, between city and country over 
which should have the member. The Planters’ Banner of Frank- 
lin, St. Mary’s parish, demanded that the incumbent, Colonel Hunt 
of New Orleans, should stand aside for Wm. T. Palfrey of Atta- 
kapas.1> A New Orleans paper’* met the claim of the country 
with the contention that the country had furnished the represen- 
tative for sixteen out of the past twenty years. It was realized 
by both groups, that the Attakapas parishes, which had been 
added to the District by the last Congressional apportionment, 
held the balance of power between the old rivals—the city and 
Lafourche. 

First blood in; the political contests of the year was drawn 
by the Know Nothings early in May in village municipal elections. 
At Farmersville, and at Minden, contests ensued for mayor and 
aldermen between “Sam’!? and the “unterrified” as the sole issue. 
“Sam” won without serious opposition in the first instances and 
with easy majorities in the second.*$ 


The Democratic State Convention met in ‘Baton Rouge on 
June 23, and at once named their State ticket. R. C. Wickliffe, 
and C. H. Mouton were nominated for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, respectively.’® This ticket warranted the conclusion 
that the Democracy of the State had divorced itself from the for- 
tunes of the federal administration.”° Pierce’s attitude on the Cu- 
ban question had alienated many from his following in Louisiana. 
_ Now, it was thought, the more ultra group of the local Democrats, 
who had stood so strong for Cuban annexation, might assist in 
the completion of harmony in the State organization by drawing 
closer to Slidell’s supporters. 


The Convention adopted resolutions proclaiming loyalty to 
the Union, endorsed the action of the last Congress in the Kansas- 


Planters’ Banner, Franklin, May 17, 1855. 

16T he Weekly Crescent, May 28, 1855. 

1™Sam” was the Know Nothing group, and the opposition was the “unterrified.”’ 

’Weekly Picayune, May 28, 1855. 

19A, S. Herron, C. E. Greneaux, S. F. Marks, S. Bard, and E. W. Moise, were 
nominated for Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, Superintendent of Public 
Education, and Attorney General, respectively. 

Weekly Delta, June 24, 1855. It must be remembered that Slidell was never 
a warm adherent of the Pierce administration, and now he was moving into a 
position of positive hostility. L. M. Sears, Slidell, 116-119. 
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Nebraska Act, made the same act a criterion for party affiliations, 
endorsed the National Democracy of the North, and, “judging the 
future by the past,” approved of that party as the only one in the 
_North with which the South could consistently co-operate. It ex-. 
pressed sympathy for the friends of the slavery cause in Kansas, 
declared its opposition to the Know Nothing Order, and pro- 
claimed the necessity of the annexation of Cuba at. the earliest 
period.” | 

On July 22, a great mass meeting of the Democracy was held 
in New Orleans. It was described as the largest demonstration 
ever witnessed there. Speeches were made by Wickliffe, Moise, 
and Herron, candidates on the State ticket. The first two speakers 
-emphasized the treatment which Louisiana Catholics had received 
through the Louisiana Know Nothing delegation to Baltimore, at 
the hands of the Know Nothing Council there. It was asked why 
a party, which pretended to stand on Constitutional grounds alone, 
should deny admission to a Louisiana delegation “on account of 
the religious faith which they professed.’’** The third speaker, 
Herron, regretted the death of the old Whig party if its place were 
to be taken by the “misnamed American party.” He closed his 
speech by an appeal to those old Whigs who felt their party was 
dead, to join the Democrats in putting down “this one ideaed mon- 
ster called Know-Nothingism.’’* | 


The Know Nothings of Louisiana sent a delegation of six 
men, one of whom was a Catholic, to the National Convention of 
the Order which met at Philadelphia, on June 5. When the ques- 
tion of admission of the Louisiana delegation arose, the Council 
seemed to be almost evenly divided on waiving the Protestant test 
for this delegation. But Kenneth Rayner, of North Carolina, 
made a strong speech on upholding the principles of the organiza- 
tion, and the issue was decided against them.** The five Prot- | 
estants of the delegation were told that they could take seats, but 


1Weekly Delta, May 28, 1855. It is interesting to notice that the secretaries 
of the Convention gave to the New Orleans papers for publication the deliberations 
of that body and seemingly ignored the local Democratic paper, to its chagrin and 
indignation. The Weekly Advocate, Baton Rouge, June 28, 1855. It may be that 
this was due to the attitude of the Advocate in the recent Senatorial contest. 
=Weekly Delta, July 22, 1855. 

' 2The Bee advocated a new phase of Know Nothingism. It accepted the organi- 
zation of a party on grounds of sentiment on nationality, but thought that all for- 
eigners should not be excluded from office. It opposed the abuse of the ballot box 
by ignorant immigrants, but objected to placing the foreigner of breeding and 
education in the same category. Weekly Delta, July 22, 1855. 


*Weekly Delta, June 17, 1855. 
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the Catholic member was refused.”5 The delegation then retired 
together. 

There was much excitement in Louisiana on ‘anion what 
had. occurred. The delegation’s main instruction had been to 
learn whether Catholics were proscribed.2 The American Cre- — 
oles were thus excluded, as were all other Catholics. The editor 
of the French side of the Bee, who had been a great booster for 
the Know Nothing Order, now declared that the schism between 
the Know Nothings of the North and of Louisiana was complete.”’ 
As the State Convention of the local lodges of the Party was soon 
to be held, this editor suggested that 


. Now that the divorce between the American party of 
Louisiana and that of the North is complete, would it not be 
possible for us at the same time, to temper or moderate the 
principle of exclusion which so profoundly wounds the feel- 
ings of our adopted brethren? There are amongst the latter 
many men whose patriotism is not a whit inferior to our 
own. 28 


The Know Nothing State Convention selected Charles Der- 
bigny,”? of Jefferson, for its candidate for Governor, and Louis 
Texada, of Rapides, for Lieutenant Governor.*®® It was a strong 
ticket, popular, and well distributed over the State The platform 
adopted was in substance that of the National Council at Phila- 
delphia, with a reservation against the “proscriptive clauses 
- against the professors of the Roman Catholic faith.’”** A State 
policy was attached, which advocated retrenchment in State ex- 
penditures, education in State Schools, a constitutional organiza- 
tion of the State Land Commissioners, and a more effective opera- 
tion of the Department of Internal Improvement with a view to 
improving inland navigation.* | 

The Know Nothings, of course, also condemned Pierce’s ad- 
ministration. His appointment of foreigners as ministers, his 
retention of Free Soilers in office, his failure to remove Governor 
Reeder from office, after learning of his speculation in Indian 


_ %This was Charles Gayarré. His report thereon exists in many shapes. 
*Gayarré, History of Louisiana, IV, 678. 
a pacted in Weekly Delta, July 1, 1855. 
* Ibid. 


Several years before Derbigny had been run on the native American ticket 
and only received four hundred votes. 

®R. G. Bele, J. V. Duralde, Walter Rossman, Randell Hunt, and O. D. Stillman, 
were named candidates for Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, moana General, 
and Superintendent of Public Education, respectively. 

“Daily Picayune, July 6, 1855. 

2Daily Picayune, July 6, 1855. 
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affairs and his upholding of the views of the Free Soilers in Kan- 
sas, were condemned by resolution of the Convention and unani- 
mously adopted.** Secrecy in its proceedings up to this time, was 
defended on grounds of self-protection from the old parties, 
which, it was said in an Address proposed by members of the 
Party, “would have combined to crush out (its) life.’’** 

A “Grand Know Nothing Demonstration” was held in Lafay- 
ette Square and ten thousand people were reported in attendance. 
W. M. Perkins was made President, and Charles Derbigny, nomi- 
nee for Governor, George Eustis, Jr., and Albert Pike made 
speeches. Eustis stressed the evil of the foreign influence in elec- 
tions, and stated that the American party had been organized to 
ovrcome it. He declared that they were no longer “Whigs or 
Democrats” and that America should be ruled by Americans. A 


part of Pike’s address was an attempt to smooth over the Catholic 


test affair which happened at Philadelphia.** He asserted that 
this plank was an error which had crept into the platform and 
that it would be removed when the Council met again. Here, one 
paper** of the city, reminded him that the Louisiana delegation 
had not been permitted to “creep in” at Philadelphia, and that if 
the Catholic test were retracted by the National Council it would 
be suicide for the party. | 

It was at this time that a few of the old Whigs, who remem- 
bered Senator Benjamin’s favorable attitude toward Nativism 
some years previously, addressed a letter to him, asking for his 
opinions on the Know Nothing Party. His reply*’ was, in part, to 
the effect that he had decided, during the debates in Congress on 
the Nebraska Bill, that the Whig party, as a National organiza- 
tion, was no more. He stated that four-fifths of the Whig party 
of Louisiana had been “‘seduced” into joining the Know Nothings, 
when they should have united on some platform similar to that 
of Georgia and thus met the shock which they saw approaching. 
He then criticised the refusal of equal political rights to all 
Americans as outlined by the planks of the party’s platform. 
Late in 1855, Benjamin became convinced that agitation in the 
North was becoming dangerous to the interests of the South and 
it alarmed him. He had criticised Jeff Davis for “disunion” 


33Daily Picayune, July 6, 1855. 

“Weekly Delta, July 8, 1855. 

Pike was believed to be committed to the National platform. He was a visiting 
orator from Arkansas. Weekly Delta, July 15, 1855. 

*Weekly Delta, July 15, 1855. 

Weekly Delta, August 3, 5, 1855. 
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sentiments in speech in 1850, and had talked of concession in 
interests of the Union. Now he advised the formation of a South- 
ern Rights Party. He was accused of inconsistency. One city 
paper stated that ‘“‘with all his acknowledged ability, Mr. Ben- 
jamin is a timorous politician, and when suddenly convinced of. 
the danger of his position, naturally fled to the opposite ex- 
treme.’’?® 
~ Soon Benjamin’s critics answered him through the columns 
of the New Orleans papers over fictitious signatures, while others _ 
derided him in their campaign speeches. One writer*®® dwelt, in 
reply to Benjamin’s charge that the Know Nothing party per- 
mitted of no “rights of personal action, guided by personal judg- 
ment,” asserted that so long as Benjamin was a Whig, he acted as 
a Whig, and that he was always free to leave the party when he 
elected to do so. But, the Democrats saw in him a convert to their 
ranks and rejoiced in his opposition to the Know Nothing Party 
and his admission that at least a “remnant” of the Democratic 
organization remained.*® Every day increasing numbers of the 
old Whig party of the South were coming to conclusions similar to 
Benjamin’s and acting in accordance with those opinions.* 

In the interior parishes, the Democrats claimed to be ap- 
proaching unity*? among themselves, while they compared the in- 
creasing withdrawals from the ranks of the Know Nothing party 
with “turtles dropping off a log.” Many “cards” were now pub- 
lished by men who were withdrawing from the Know Nothings, 
assigning deception in securing their membership and lack of 
freedom after entrance, as reasons for their action.*? Interest 
was keen on both sides in the rural parishes and was increasing.“ 

New Orleans, too, was enlivened during an otherwise dreary 
month by orations from Randell Hunt, Know Nothing, and 
General Quitman, ultra Democrat. Hunt criticized Benjamin’s 
“fancies” in regard to a Southern Party, and then proceeded to 
portray the short-armed Senator carrying a sabre, going forth to 
battle the Yankees. However, not all who listened to this hu- 
morous allusion found only hilarity in considering it. One city 
paper remarked that “this giving battle to the Yankees may turn 


. 'Weekly Delta, December 9, 1855. At no time did the Delta lean, toward the 
Know Nothings, and from early in 1856 to the Civil War, this sheet was violently 
anti-Know Nothing. 

“Daily Picayune, August 7, 1855. 

“The Weekly Advocate, August 9, 1855. 
. “Ibid, ; Daily Picayune, August 13, 1855. 

“Weekly Advocate, August 2, 1855. 

“Weekly Advocate, August 9, 1855. 

“Daily Picayune, August 13, 1855. 
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out to be less of a joke than Mr. Hunt chose to consider Faas But 
Hunt’s address was admittedly a masterpiece. 

Letters and news items published in the rural papers during 
August and September, indicate that the Know Nothings were 
losing recruits. While much of this sort of thing may be dis- 
counted, of course, as campaign propaganda, still, the member- 
ship and interest of the Order in the State declined, following the 
National Convention at Philadelphia. Accusations, on the part 
of the Democrats, that Derbigny and Texada, known to be good — 
Catholics, were trying to pass as Protestants in the northern part — 
of the State, had some foundation, and evidence of reaction 
against their party appeared in some of the few northern parishes 
where “Sam” was fairly strong.*? This anti-Catholic feature of 
Know Nothingism was made the strong point of opposition in La- 
fourche, a former Whig stronghold, where the population was 
principally French Creole and, of course, Catholic. Two speakers 
at a political meeting in this parish who had once been Whigs, and 
later inclined toward the Know Nothings, now repudiated that 
organization.* 

. Oratorical jousts, political mass meetings, and barbecues 
increased as the election approached. By the last of August, all 
Congressional Districts had American*® and Democratic nominees 
for Congress before them. The American candidates were George 
Eustis, T. G. Hunt, Preston Pond, Jr., and Wm. B. Lewis, in the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Districts, while the Democrats 
named Albert Fabre, Miles Taylor, T. G. Davidson, and J. M. 
Sandidge. In New Orleans, Hunt’s opponents criticised him for 
his “free-soil tendencies,” but, at the same time, could not unitedly 
support Miles Taylor. Some Democrats remembered the dissen- 
sion that Taylor had caused in their ranks years before and now 
characterized him as “an inconsistent politician and a slipping 
Democrat.’’®° 

Disturbances created by rival during October," in 


“Weekly Delta, August 19, 1855. 
“Weekly Advocate, August 30, September 13, 27, 1855. 
September 13, 1855. 

*Weekly Delta, August 19, 1855. Similar repudiations were publicly announced 
at Opelousas and other towns. : 
49**American” was used synonomously with “Know Nothing’’ even before 1856. 

“Weekly Delta, September 30, 1855. 
Daily Picayune, October 3, 1855. 
%One morning there appeared in Baton Rouge, placards bearing the legend: 


| ‘Vell, vot ov it?” The Know Nothings denied all knowledge of the affair and ac- 


cused the “Sag Nichts” of posting them. (“Sag Nichts’’—‘Say Nothings.” ) 
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Orleans to realize more than ever the possibility of riots in the 
city. So he ordered all bar-rooms dispensing liquor to close on 
election day.* 

But the evening preceding the election saw rioting: between 
Know Nothings and Democrats when the former attacked march- 
ers in a parade of the latter. It was one of the noisiest evenings 
the city had ever witnessed and “drunks” were plentiful.* 

In the Third District (old Third Municipality). the election 
was characterized by violence. Ballot boxes were destroyed in 
two precincts, and the Democrats were the losers thereby. It 
was supposed that they would contest the elections from those 
polls. The interest of out of town voters in the returns from New 
Orleans had been stimulated by wagers which had been laid on 
the returns from the city.5¢ There is no doubt but that a system 
of terrorism was waged in the Third District by the “patriots” 
against the National Whigs and Democrats who voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Brass Knuckles were the chief instruments which 
the opposition applied as “moral suasion” to poor and rich alike.” 

Returns showed that practically the entire Democratic State 
ticket was elected. But in the First District George Eustis, Jr., 


American, was elected over Fabre, Democrat. In the Second, 


Miles Taylor, Democrat, defeated T. G. Hunt, American, and in 
the Third, Davidson, won over Pond, American. John M. San- 
didge, Democrat, defeated W. B. Lewis, American, in the Fourth 
District. Sandidge and Taylor’s opponents were anti-Nebraska 


men.*® 
men.*® In the State Senate, 18 vacancies were to be filled, and of 


these 10 Democrats and 8 Americans were elected. The compo- . 


sition of the next Senate was to be eighteen Democrats and thir- 
teen Americans. Of 88 members of the House, 43 Democrats and 
41 Americans were victorious, with the parishes of Tensas, Sa- 
bine, De Soto, Vermilion, and Calcasieu, with a total of four rep- 


resentatives to be heard from.” | 

For Governor, Wickliffe’s maj jority over Derbigny was 3,004. 
A comparison of the majorities received by the two candidates in 
the four Districts of the State shows that Derbigny carried only 


SDaily Picayune, October 31, 1855. 

“Weekly Delta, November 11, 1855. 

“Daily Picayune, November 8, 1855. 

Comet, "Baton Rouge, November 13, 1855. 

Weekly Advocate, November 17, 1855. Also any independent city papers of 
New Orleans. 

bid., November 17, 1855. 

“Daily Picayune, November 12, 18, 1855. 
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one—the First. Here his parish majorities exceeded those of 
Wickliffe by 246 votes. The race was close in the Second Con 
gressional District, but the total majorities of Wickliffe gave him 
187 more votes than Derbigny’s. Derbigny’s majorities fell so 
rapidly in the Third that he was defeated by 367, while he carried 
only two parishes, Rapides and Caddo, in the Fourth, for a total 
of 53 majority to Wickliffe’s 2,699.°° Randell Hunt, candidate for 
Attorney General, ran highest on the Know Knothing State ticket. 
He was defeated by Moise, however, by 2,284 votes. In New Or- 
leans, Derbigny carried Districts one (old Second Municipality) 
and three (late Third Municipality) by comfortable majorities. 
The result was close in the Second District (old First Municipal- 
ity) and Wickliffe secured a majority in the Fourth (late Laf- 
ayette). The issue of removal of the seat of government was sub- 
mitted to the voters at this election, and a —, of 3,165 votes 
were cast against removal." 


After the election there was the usual and not unj justifiable 
cry of corruption in the securing of votes. The charge was made 
that election speculators bought and sold votes of a certain class 
of population to first one and then another party.®*? How to pro- 
tect the interest of citizens who made an honest living and en- 
gaged in honorable occupations, from the political manager and — 
his tools, the grog-shop loafer and the vagabond, was a real prob- 
lem for-the city government. Registry of every citizen pursuing 
an honest trade and calling, and a registry certificate for voting | 
was suggested by one city paper® as a means of excluding the 
“vermin” from the city government. Subordinate to this plan of 
reform, it was proposed that the mayor should be given absolute 
powers over the police, and that a single Council, composed of few 
members, whose powers were to be defined should succeed the 
present organization.“ 


“Weekly Delta, December 2, 1855. 

SAt the next session of the Legislature, a committee was appointed to examine 
the return of this vote. It was alleged that there were defects in the returns of 
the votes from New Orleans. But even the city papers expected nothing to come 
of the investigation, as a vote for the removal of the capital would have no binding 
. effect. The Constitution provided for a legislative vote in favor of removal, More- 
over, bad management of the matter had probably obstructed future efforts. (Daily 
Picayune, February 20, 1855.) Nothing resulted from the Committee’s deliberations 


eWeekly Comet, November 25, 1855. 
 8Daily Picayune, November 29, 1855. 
“Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1856, AND THE SUPREMACY OF 
| 


N THE YEAR 1856, both spring and fall elections were of 
great importance. Interest in the spring elections concen- 
| trated on the struggle between the Know Nothings and the 
Democrats for control of New Orleans. The fall elections were 
of geater importance, and the struggle for power was marked 
by an attempt at a comeback on the part of the “old Line Whigs,” 
an interesting struggle within the ranks of the Democracy, and 
the defeat of the “Americans” or Know Nothings. The activities 
of the Legislature and the spring election will be considered 
first. 


legislature to the violence and bloodshed which had marked the 


recent November elections in New Orleans; and urged that the 


State adopt measures to prevent “bloodthirsty mobs” from over- 
aweing people at the polls.’ 

| Governor Wickliffe’s inaugural address dwelt on the same 
subject. He said, in part: 


This city has been too long misgoverned—too ie 
- the prey of political harpies and reckless office seekers, 
to admit of such a denial. Her present condition is a 
melancholy confirmation of the justice of the Governor’s 
remarks ...I recur to the scenes recently enacted in New 
Orleans with pain and humiliation; the polls disgraced by 
turbulence — ballot-boxes broken, men _ threatened, 
wounded and murdered, nor has maveenecran ceased since 
the election.?. 


Even with allowance for the fact that these executives were 
Democrats, it is hardly necessary to add that they would have 
hesitated to indulge in such statements, if there had not been 
much truth in their assertions and a general demand that their 
‘opinons be publicly recorded. 

*--- The conclusion of Governor Hébert’s message touched on 
federal relations: | 


1Daily Picayune, January 24, 1856; Weekly 27, 1856. 
2Weekly Delta, February 3, 1856. 


Methods established“to “eure this ‘lawlessness are indicted in Dart’ s Sketch of 
the Life and Times of J. B. Cotton, Pamphlet, 1915.—Ep. La. Hist. Qy. 


The retiring Governor, Hébert, called the attention of the 
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The wild spirit of fanaticism which has, for many 
years, disturbed the repose of the country, has steadily 
increased in power and influence. It controls the councils — 
of several States, nullifies the laws of Congress enacted 
for the protection of our property, and resists the execu- 
tion of them even to the shedding of blood. It has grown 
so powerful that it now aspires to control the Federal 
Legislature. The fact can no longer be concealed, how- 
ever much it may be regretted. The slaveholding States 
are warned in time; they should be prepared for the issue. 
If it must come, the sooner the better. The time for 
concessions on our part and compromises has passed. If 
the Union cannot be maintained upon the just and whole- 
some principles of the Constitution, concessions and com- 
promises will only retard its dissolution, not save it. They 
have had, thus far, no other result than to encourage 
attack and to increase the numbers of the abolitionists.’ 


Governor Wickliffe also tonmiined on the encroachment of 
Southern rights by Congress. To protect herself from wrongs at 
the hands of the federal body, the South, he said, should never 
allow herself to be in the minority in the Senate as she was in 


the House. | 
The first several days of the session of the Legislature were 
spent in considering whether three Know Nothing Senators 
elected in the recent election should be seated. Also, the position 
of sheriff of the parish of Orleans was being contested, although 
Josph Hufty, Know Nothing, had been announced the victor. 
The result of the investigations was that Hufty was removed 
from office and the Senate expelled the three Know Nothing 
Senators.* In New Orleans, the Know Nothings held an indig- 
nation meeting and passed resolutions eulogizing Hufty as a 
“martyr” and condemning the “tyranny” of the Legislature.® 
Naturally, the Know Nothing press condemned the investigation 
proceedings in both Senate and House as a “farce.’’® On the other 
hand, the Democrats talked of broken ballot boxes and legality,’ 
to which the Know Nothings replied with veiled threats of what 
would happen in the spring election.® 
But not all of the time of the Legislature was consumed 

with consideration of contested elections. Many private bills 
Weekly Delta, January 27, 1856. 

*Weekly Delta, March 30, 1856; Daily Crescent, March 27, 1856. 

5’Weekly Delta, March 2, 1856. 

*Daily Crescent, March 27, 1856. 


"Weekly Delta, March 30; Weekly Advocate, Salsas 16. 
*Weekly Delta, March 2, 1856. 
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were passed, and two which affected New Orleans were hastened 
through despite the opposition of public opinion. Attempts had 
been made to get the last two Legislatures to enact a Registry 
law for New Orleans, for which the Constitution provided. A 
bill was now introduced in the Senate which provided that the 
Governor should appoint a “Register of Voters” for New Orleans, 
with a salary of $5,000 the first year, but subject to reduction 
thereafter. The naturalized citizen had to produce a certificate 
of naturalization or properly account for its loss before the reg- 
istrar. Citizens naturalized in the parish could be registered 
upon certification of the clerk of the court where naturalization 
was granted. There were various other provisions of the bill 
designed to protect the city from the illegal voter. As an ad- 
mission of willingness on the part of the Legislature to do some- 
thing to protect the legal voter’s interest, the bill was appreciated 
by the local press. But the project, not worked out by committee, 
which was presented primarily for purposes of discussion, failed 
to provide against possible corruption of the registering officials 
and other difficulties.° 

Governor Wickliffe’s inaugural address had pointed out that 
the frequent changes in the charter of New Orleans rendered its 
legislation intricate and confusing.’®° For instance, a bill had 
been introduced into and passed by the House of Representatives, 
which provided that the debts of the old municipalities were 
made equally the debts of all the city; a subdivision of the prin- 
ciple of apportionment of the debt of the city, which had been 
agreed upon before consolidation could be secured. One city 
paper’ hastened to protest that the city charter should be “let 
alone.” Yet the same journal, a few days later, admitted that 
the charter did not require sufficient accountability to secure 
precision in public accounts in the administration of the Treas- 
ury. This admission followed a heavy default in the Treas- 
ury on the part of the city Treasurer, Wm. H. Garland.’ 


The amendments to the City charter and Registry laws 
passed the Legislature, but it was realized that they would have 


*Daily Picayune, February 23, 24, 1856. 
~Weekly Delta, February 3, 1856. 
uDaily Picayune, February 29, 1856. 


%Daily Picayune, March 3, 1856. 

The Weekly Advocate of March 8 wanted to mow what would be the end of this 
fresh example of “the beneficent snfluence” of the Know Nothing reforms in the 
city. This was not a fair statement. 

The True Delta was quoted in the same paper, as accrediting Garland and the 
Sheriff of Orleans, with introducing Know Nothingism in New Orleans. 
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to be amended because of imperfections due, at least in. part,.to 
hasty considration.?*. The American Party‘ continued its ac- 
tivities in 1856, and in January there were rumors that the 
organization was going to discard the ritual and the obligations 
in initiation of applicants and make the party an “open concern.” 
No changes in the principles of the Order were proposed, it was 
said, although knowledge of the actual proceedings of the State 
Council’s meeting, held in New Orleans, amounted to nil.> In 
the meantime, violence was continued. Innumerable assaults on 
respectable. citizens occurred and the “purifiers” (a term of 
contempt applied by the opposition press to the Know Nothings) 
were held responsible. There was much complaint that the per- 
petrators, . or at least of: 
By the first of March, plans were the political 
organizations of New Orleans, for the municipal election. Vio- 
lence on the part of the Know Nothings, and malfeasance in 
office of officials under a Democrtic city administration, resulted 
in the calling of ‘‘a meeting of the citizens of New Orleans,” at 
Bank’s Arcade on March 17th, to select a “Citizens Ticket” for the 
ensuing election.**?. The “call” stated that political parties would 
be ignored. A good crowd assembled and the meeting was. being 
called to order when a group of men rushed forward, overturned 
the chairman’s table, and pushed him from the stand.’* Order 
was soon restored and organization was effected. . But, in the 
meantime, many retired from. the scene of the fracas. The out- 
standing Whigs and Democrats were among those who left, wari 


bid., March 23, 1856. 
1856 the Know Nothings of 1855 called themselves the Party.” 
“Daily, Picayune,.January 20, 1856. 


1%Weekly Delta, February 3, 1856. -The conservative Know Nothing and the 
anti-Know Nothing papers agreed that the police were doing nothing to preserve 
order in: the city. It was hoped thaég the abolition of the Police Board and the re- 
concentration of all authority in the hands of the Mayor would prove advantageous. 
(Daily Picayune, March 9.) 

The most sensational episode connected with the reign of Know Nothing vio- 
lence in‘New Orleans was the attack upon Dennis Cocoran, one of the Editors of the 
Delta.and a man of.thirty years’ newspaper experience in the city. Cocoran, claimed 
that he was “thugged” ‘after leaving the St. Charles Hotel late one evening enrotite 
home. He accused F. A. Lumsden, of the Picayune, of having instigated .the 
assault. Naturally, the Picayune characterized: the charge as “a base calumny.” 
The attack occurred in mid-February, and the rival newspapers carried on a 
controversy until March 25, when the matter, which had been’ taken by Cocoran 
to the courts, was dismissed by Recorder Bright. - Politics played a big part and 
it is hard to say just what the facts were. Certainly Cocoran was injured by 
someond, However, the :Irish evidently did not permit the Know Nothings to 
do -all the violence.- For the affair see Weekly Advocate, February 16, 1856; Weekly 
Delta, February 17, 24, 1856; Daily Picayune, 6 a5, 1856. 


‘Pieayune, March: 14, 1856. 
Daily Picayune, March 18, 1856. 
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they disclaimed any part. in the nominations made or other pro- 
ceedings, they the call for the assem- 
blage.?® 

This affair ‘nine Mayor Lewis to recommend to the Com- 
mon Council an addition to the police force of one hundred and 
fifty men. Several of the papers of the city endorsed the prop- 
osition, but the Daily Crescent, an avowed Know Nothing jour- 
_nal,?° vigorously protested”? on the grounds of economy, the 

approach of the vacation season, and the adding of burdens to 


the duties of the new council. This paper argued that the end — 


of the business season would see a departure of the vagabonds 
who caused much of the crime of the city, and criticised the 
mayor for having failed to first show efficiency with a small 


force. | 

The Know Nothings promised an economical, careful, and 
generally efficient city government if elected to office, while at 
the same time, they warned that “mal-administration” would 
continue “if the Democratic party—or, rather the Slidell portion 
of it—triumphs.”*? They charged all disorders to the Democrats 
because they had had the mayor and police during the two last 
years, 1854-1856, but were obliged to concede that with Know 
N othing majorities in both Boards of the Common Council, some 
responsibility devolved upon them.”3 


On election morning, one paper prophesied that the vote 


cast would be light and that the city would be again disgraced 
by riot and bloodshed, and observed that a maj jority of the bar- 
rooms had not obeyed the mayor’s request to close.2* The whole 
‘American ticket, headed by Chas. M. Waterman, candidate for 
mayor, was elected.2° The vote was very small, although Water- 
man’s majority was very large. From eleven o’clock to the clos- 
ing of the election booths, anarchy reigned. In two or three 
precincts, the naturalized citizens were debarred from voting,** 
while in some instances citizens were forced-to give up their 
Democratic tickets and vote ‘tite Know Nothing. af The Demo- 


w~Daily Picayune, March 19, 1856. 
New Orleans Daily Crescent, May 26, 1866. 
"See issue of April 1, 1856. i 
2New Orleans Cr May 26, 

. bid. | 

rue ‘Delta, June 3, 1856. 

*Daily Picayune, June 3, 1856. 
Weekly Delta, June 8, 1856. 
“Weekly Advocate, June 14, 1856. 
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cratic loss in votes since November was 2196, while that of their 
opponents was only 325.78 One city paper?® estimated that about 
6,000 electors out of more than 13,000 did not vote. But a Know 
Nothing journal*®® explained the smallness of the vote as being 
due to absence of legal voters from the city who were in the 
north on business and pleasure. A second reason assigned for 


the decreased vote of the Democrats was that the Democratic 


ticket was objectionable to Soulé and that his friends hardly 
cared to elevate the Slidell nominees.* In the third place, the 
Know Nothings said, many adopted citizens declined voting at 
all, while, lastly, probably one hundred “old line eat ae 
away altogether. | 
The local Know Nothing party. organ*®? did not deny that 


members of its group were involved in the turbulence but placed 


the responsibility for the beginning of excesses at the feet of 
the “murderous Democratic Sicilians.’’** The Know Nothings 
hailed their success as a forecast of victory for Fillmore in No- . 
vember. But the Democrats charged that they had been 
cheated** and planned to prevent a repetition of such an “ob- 
viously unfair” election. 'To this accusation of fraud, the Know 
Nothings rejoiced with reminders of the “Plaquemines fraud of 
1844” and the State elections of 1853.*° 


An illustration of what happened in two or three precincts 
may be taken from what occurred in the Seventh. The normal 
Democratic majority in this precinct was approximately 300. At 
the November, 1855, election, a total of 894 votes were cast. The 


- Democratic vote now fell off by four hundred, and the Know 


Nothing majority was 243, while in November, an increase of 


- only forty or fifty had been registered.*® 


The Democracy of the interior parishes looked upon the 


Democracy in the city as being ‘“fettered, tied, powerless— 


*Weekly Advocate, June 14, 1856. 

“True Delta, June 6, 1856. 

“Daily Crescent, June 5, 1856. 

There was probably some truth in this statement. | 

Daily Crescent. 

June 4, 1856. 

*Courier, June 10, 1856. 

SDaily Crescent, June 11, 1856. 

*Weekly Advocate, June 14, 1856. An estimate of the Democratic majority in 
the Seventh precinct for the November, 1855, election, made by the Picayune of 
November 7, 1855, was 213. (The ballot box had been broken in this election. 
The Picayune was a Know Nothing sheet.) The Advocate’s figure of 243 for the 
Whig majority candidate, Waterman, is substantiated by the z LOmyuNE of June 3, 
1856, but the latter journal ignores the charge of fraud, of course. 
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chained,” and urged energetic action in the country in November 
as a rebuke to city disorder.*? But the minority group of the 
Democrats—the Souléites—claimed that the election showed that 
the people no longer had faith in the “Old Fogy Democracy”— 
the predominant office holders.** Moreover, this faction said, the 
Democratic old fogies refused to listen to the “bold and original 
thinkers” of the party and persisted in doing nothing while the 
Know Nothing order was perfecting its local organization. So 
the election was regarded as a benefit to the party. It was ad- 
mitted, also, that many Democrats had remained away from the 
polls in order that destruction would result and give opportunity 
for “‘reconstruction.’’*® These opponents of the conservative De- 
mocracy argued that the party could assuredly be reconstructed, 
if the Democratic leaders would be “‘sincere,’”’ and would see to 
it that their creed was conservative in its objects but patent 
enough in its efforts.*° 

The Presidential election was already in the mind of every 
voter, and the politicians early began to mention Presidential 
possibilities, and then to call meetings for the selection of del- 
egates to State Conventions. Pierce had been condemned by the 
“progressive” or Soulé Democrats of the State as a failure, 


largely because he made no attempt to seize Cuba.*! The Delta | 


had named George Law of Pennsylvania as a probable choice, 
but later replaced him with Henry A Wise of Virginia.*? The 


“progressive,” anti-“Old Fogy Democratic” groups held that © 


Buchanan, known to be Slidell’s choice, could not be elected if 
nominated.** 

The Democratic State Convention met in Baton Rouge, and 
on March 11 appointed ten “consulting delegates” to the Conven- 
tion which was to meet in Cincinnati on the first Moday in June. 
The Presidet of the Convention was also empowered to appoint 
twenty Democrats to act as the Central Executive Committee of 
the State until the meeting of the next State Convention. 

In the Convention a sharp conflict arose between the Soulé 
and Slidell followers as to whether Douglas or Buchanan pos- 

Ibid. 


*Weekly Delta, June 15, 1856. The Souléites refrained from voting in order to 
lessen the chances of the Slidell ticket. Daily Crescent, June 5, 1856. 


Ibid. 
““T bid. 
“Weekly Delta, February 25, 1855. 
.“Ibid., March 11, April 8, September 30, 1855. 
September 30, 1855. 
“Daily Picayune, March 12, 1856. 
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sessed greater pretensions to the Presidency.*® One old Whig 
paper, which was not Know Nothing, and which evidently hoped 
for the discomfiture of Slidell, stated that Soulé represented the 
“progressive Democrats—Young America—. . . the spirit of 
filibusterism, . . . while Slidell’s followers were ‘old fogy’” and 
liked the spoils of office, but cared little for principle. It was 
claimed that Soule’s power lay among the country delegates who 
were usually out-maneuvered by those from the city; and charged 
that Slidell desired an appointment to the National Convention 
in order to further his interests for the Vice-Presidency. It 
admitted, however, that the delegation to the National Conven- 
tion was equally divided between Pierce and Douglas.*® 
But the Democratic press at the scene of the Convention,*’ 

denied that Slidell had been defeated or that his preferences were 
mentioned or indicated in the Convention. It was pointed out, 
too, that many of Slidell’s political friends in the State were 
supporters of Douglas.*® Seemingly of little significance, but 
worthy of remembrance, was the conclusion of these rival politi- 
cal papers. The Bee had remarked that “what course Mr. Slidell 
will pursue is somewhat dubious,’’*® while the Advocate stated 
that the delegates at Baton Rouge seemed disposed to “act free 
from instructions, and (in choosing between Douglas and Buch- 
anan) such knowledge only, of a preference as was familiar to 
them.’’®° 

It is hardly necessary to suggest that the Know Nothings, 
many of whom were “old Whigs,” were frankly delighted at 
what they hoped would prove to be political discomfiture to one 
who had so long out-maneuvered them. If there should happen 
to be a further widening of the breach between the two factions 
of the Democracy, it would indeed be an occasion for joy. 
-. The followers of Douglas now bravely took up the fight in 
his. behalf, as they had done in 1852. They felt that Douglas’ 
great cards—“Kansas-Nebraska and Nicaragua”—would win for 
him if he secured the nomination.*: As Pierce’s supposed atti- 
tude, previous to his election, on the Cuban question had won for 
him many votes in Louisiana™ it was now thought that a similar 


®Weekly Advocate, March 15, 1856. 
“The Bee, March 15, 1856. 
‘Weekly Advocate, March 15, 1856. 
bid. 
“Bee, March 15, 1856. 
“Weekly Advocate, March 15, 1816. 
SiWeekly Delta, April 20, May 11, 1856. 
527 bid. 
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position on Nicaragua would do the same for Douglas.**? The 
Nicaraguan movement was growing, and Soulé was. a_ favorite 
speaker™ at the Central American meetings in New Orleans. 

Before the meeting of the National Conventions, Benjamin 
announced that he was going over to the Democrats. Although 
many “old Whigs” had done the same, some of the Know Nothing 
papers expressed hot resentment at his act. The possible results 
of the change were vindictively belittled, but the same criticism 
stated that it “does come hard for men to be hit on the head with 
a stick of their own presenting.’ It was observed by this time, 
the late spring, that Know Nothingism was losing ground in one 
of its strongholds in the last election, northwest Louisiana.*® 
Hoping to arrest the drift to the Democrats the more conserva- 
tive Know Nothings suggeseted to the Whigs that it would be 
better for them to remain independent than to sacrifice the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Whig creed by accepting Democracy.” 
Such was the situation when national party organizations an- 
nounced their nominees and campaigns began. 


Of Buchanan, the “old Whigs” of the State felt that the 
Democrats had selected a man of great ability, — that they had 
“made a judicious choice.** An even more complimentary esti- 
mate was made by the more conservative Know Nothings, who 


held that the Democrats had put forward the strongest ticket 


possible. Pierce was impossible, and Douglas the favorite of a 
faction, who would have forfeited the support of the conser- 
vatives of the party.°® Even the more radical Know Nothings 
agreed that Buchanan was not a “foe to despise,” and conceded 
that he would receive “a respectable amount of old fogy sup- 
port.”® And Breckenridge would strengthen the ticket from the 
ranks of the “Young Americans.” The Democratic Ratification 
meeting was participated in by both Buchanan and Douglas, 


However, neither favored acquisition by Douglas flatly denounce 
Walker's system of filibustering. See Scrogg’s, Filibusters and Financiers, 342, 350. 


Ibid. ; Weekly Delta, May; Daily Picayune, April 30, 1856. 
“Daily Crescent, May 12, 1856. 

. “Weekly Advocate, May 17, 1856. 
“Weekly Advocate, May 31, 1856. 


SDaily Picayune, June 10, 1856. Slidell was Buchanan’s trusted personal friend 


and ‘political manager. He noted the movements of Buchanan’s enemies, and 
kept his chief informed. He advised Buchanan when to take a decided stand on 
the Kansas-Nebraska question, and in other ways, gave Buchanan the benefit 
of his political experience and astuteness. See Sears, —_ Slidell, 120-124. 


*Bee, June 10, 1856. 
“Daily Crescent, June 10, 1856. 
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Democrats, but it was quite evident that the latter did not do so 
with good grace." 

Reports of the deliberations of the National Democratic Con- 
vention now reached Louisiana. Again, it was the conservative 
and radical Know Nothing papers that were first to report on 
what happened in the camp of the enemy. The apparent “defeat” 
of Slidell at Baton Rouge was turned into a victory at Cincin- 
nati, to the astonishment of the Bee. .Whereupon, it hastened 
to say that the votes of Louisiana’s six delegates for Buchanan on 
the first ballot only proved “how extremely uncertain are the 
promises of uninstructed gentlemen, and it teaches a lesson to 
the Louisiana Democracy.’’® 


However, an article that appeared in the Daily Delta of June 


23, and which was quoted at length and commented upon by the 


Daily Crescent of June 24, gave a report of Slidell’s control of 
the Louisiana delegation which may be given some credence. 
The article was signed “Close Observer” and evidently was writ- 
ten by one of the delegates from Louisiana who found himself 
in the minority at Cincinnati. The writer stated that the Louisi- 
ana delegation at Cincinnati, who were understood to be for 
Douglas, voted for Buchanan from the first, and secured the nomi- 
nation of Breckenridge over Quitman for Vice-President. Soulé 
and Dr. Thomas Cottman and others formed a minority. The 
only effect upon the writer, so he claimed, was to create an in- 
tense admiration for Slidell as a political leader. Soulé, Sigur, 
Mouton, and others, were blamed by the writer for their misman- 
agement of the delegates after leaving Baton Rouge. 


The radical Know Nothings pretended to believe that such 
a published message was strong evidence that treason “against 
King Slidell” was contemplated, and sarcastically observed that 


“Weekly Delta, June 13, 1856. 

The following part of the Delta’s report of a meeting of the regular Democrats 
is an example of the customary efforts of the Douglas faction to belittle the efforts 
of the other side: 

The Democratic Ratification Meeting.—Moderately Numerous. Not Wildly En- 
thusiastic. Music Economical—Applause Ditto. 

Judge Dunbar’s Speech, more Peculiar than Acceptable.-—Mr. Soulé Speaks. 
Mr. Villere Speaks.—Gen. Cronan performs a telling episode.—Mr. Elmore concludes 


and the “unterrified” disperse.—Sic transit, &c. 


Last night the long-expected Ratification meeting which was to guage the sin- 
cerity of the Democracy of New Orleans, in its support of the nominees of the - 
Cincinnati Convention, came off amid a tolerable display of rockets, on Lafayette 
Square. An economical band played several patriotic airs; in due course of time the 
platform was occupied by several respectable gentlemen, and about eight o’clock 
some symptoms of a meeting were perceptible to an eager observer —Weekly Delta, 
June 13, 1856. 


Bee, June 13, 1856. 
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the Courier should look into it.** But a bitter thought, admitted 
by the Know Nothings, which was intended to help their cause, 
was that Buchanan’s election would mean the continued control 
of the Federal patronage by Slidell.* 


The “progressive Democrats” were self-pityingly critical of 


the failure of the Louisiana delegation to support General Quit- 
man for the Vice Presidency and thus gain Cuban liberation and 
the “revivification of New Orleans.” The conduct of the Louisi- 
ana delegations was proof to them of the apathy of the state, 
and showed a disregard of the commonwealth’s political dignity.© 
They did not oppose Buchanan, but held that he was not the best 
choice which the party could have made, yet suggested that he 
was the least of the “three evils,’—Fillmore, Fremont, and Bu- 
chanan.® Such a declaration was considered by many Democrats 
a “stab in the back” to the candidates,®* and others, who were 
subscribers to the Delta wrote that “no good and true Democrat 
will turn against his party because he cannot get his favorite.’ 


By the latter part of August and early September, the cam- 
paign was well under way in the interior parishes.” A big 
Democratic mass meeting was held at Baton Rouge early in 
September at which thirty-five parishes were representd. A. S. 
Herron and T. Landry were leading figures in the meeting, which 
adopted resolutions endorsing the principles enunciated by the 


Cincinnati Convention. Great political gatherings were held 


throughout the interior and reports of their proceedings uni- 
formly agreed that “politics are raging.’ Reports were 
numerous from the country papers that desertions from the ranks 
of the Know Nothings were continuing.” Colonel Pond, Know 
Nothing, and Thomas Green Davidson, Democrat, both of the 
Third Congressional District, met in joint debate in which the 
chief point of difference between the speakers was the lack of 
justice to the South in the Nebraska bill, and a vindication of it, 
rspectively.” 


SDaily Crescent, June 24, 1856. 

“Daily Crescent, June 24, 1856. 

* Weekly Delta, July 13, 1856. 

July 27, 1856. 

“Weekly Delta, August 3, 1856. 

*Tbid., August 10, 1856. 

eWeekly Advocate, August 23, 1856. 

MDaily Picayune, September 13, 18, 1856; Weekly Delta, September 28, 1856. 

1Weekly Advocate, September 20, October 4, 1856. This paper declared for the 
cause of the National Democrats. The former Editor-in-Chief had been succeeded 
by J. M. Taylor, who championed Buchanan’s candidacy and led the assault against 
the Know Nothings with great spirit. Weekly Delta, November 21, 1857. 


™2Ibid., September 27, 1856. 
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In the spring, some of the “Old Line Whigs” had cherished 


the hope that the Whig Party might be resuscitated, but the Old 


Whig editors smiled at the “delusion.”"? ‘Old Line Whig’’ meet- 
ings were held in some of the towns of the interior during the 


early summer, but they were participated in by Know Nothings 


to such an extent that they were not by any measure “Simon 
pure.”’* Still, incidental gatherings and conversations among 
the “Old Whigs” of New Orleans aroused sufficient interest for 
a meeting to be held on August 15. Their aims, as expressed 
in resolutions, were to act independently of all existing political 
combinations, strive for the “regeneration of the Whig party,” 
and maintain an independent organization in the approaching 
Presidential election.**> Approximately one hundred men attended 
the meeting. Delegates were appointed to the Old Line Whig 
Convention to be held at Baltimore. 

Several weeks after the first meeting, there was held at 
the St. Charles Hotel a private meeting of Old Line Whigs to 
decide on the steps to take to unite the Whigs. A committee was 
appointed to prepare an address to the people of the State, and 
another on ways and means.”* In keeping with their old poli- 


cies, Old Whig journals now denounced the “demagogues” who 


calculated the value of the Union and gave laudatory reviews 
of the great leaders of the past. Senator Slidell’s letter of a 


few weeks past, to the Secretary of the Democratic State Central 


Committee, in which it was declared that “if Fremont be elected, 
the Union cannot and ought not to be preserved,” came in for 
much caustic denunciation by the same source.™7 But while his 


opponents professed to believe that Slidell had turned from his 


former views and embraced disunion doctrines, the prevalent 
opinion of the politically. wise was that the letter was “for effect,” 
that is, that Slidell wanted to create the impression that he 
choice of the South lay between Buchanan and disunion.’* There 
is no doubt that Slidell was still a union man, and he had as 
yet taken no step which indicated inconsistency with his criti- 
cisms of the radicals, Rhett and Yancey, in January, 1852.” | 


Daily Picayune, April 17, 1856. 

“Weekly Advocate, July 19, 1856. 

Daily Picayune, September 7, 1856. 

tDaily Picayune, October 7, 1856. . 

I bid., October 8, 1856. 

Bee, in Weekly December 22, 1856. 


Slidell to Howell Cobb, New Orleans, January 28, 1852, in “The Correspondence 
of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb,” Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 


ciation for 1911, 11, 276. 
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On October 12, a mass meeting of Old Line Whigs was an- 
nounced for the purpose of ratifying the proceedings and nomi- 
nations of the Baltimore Convention: “New Orleans should 
seize this occasion to show that the Whigs, who once numbered 
- their thousands in her precincts, are not all dead yet, that they 
will follow the example of their brethren elsewhere,” stated the 
Daily Picayune of October 12. The evening of October 14 saw 
a well attended Whig mass meeting on Canal Street. From a 
jarge platform erected in the center of the on was 


“The Whigs of the United States: 
The Life Guard of the Union. Lives! 


Speeches were made, organization was perfected: 
read. James P. Freret was made President... Harry T. Hays was 
the orator for the occasion, who spoke.of the “treachery” of “the 
late Mr. Benjamin,” and denied that the Whig party was dead. 
He ridiculed the idea that the issue of the campaign was North 
versus South and that Buchanan was the candidate of the South, 
which was a reference to the declaration of Slidell and his friend, ' 
John Perkins; of Louisiana.®® So, the Old Line Whigs held that 
the way to preserve the union was. to. support oe nominee 
(Fillmore) of the Baltimore Convention.* 


Speeches of Senator Benjamin, in New Orleans: the 
last days of September, did much to enthuse the spirit of 
the Democracy of the City. His efforts centered on three leading 
ideas: first, that the Abolitionists were guilty of a lack of national 
faith in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise instead of the 
Democrats; second, that the Know Nothing party was a “delu- 
sion” and that its nominee, Fillmore, did not deserve the support 
of. Southern Whigs or Democrats; third, that members of the 
Democratic party alone stood. by. the Constitution in defending 
the South in the recent North 

Still the journal of the Delta, 
could not resist the temptation to vent its spleen upon the Old 
Line Democracy when the occasion ‘seemed. to present. itself. The 
Delta disapproved of Buchanan’s nomination from the beginning, 

°Weekly Delta, October 19, 1856. | 


iDaily Picayune, October 23, 1856. 
"Weekly Delta, September 28, 1856 
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and after Breckenridge’s Tippecanoe speech, it attempted to show 
that a difference existed between him and Governor Wickliffe on 

_ the subject of extension of slavery.** The Know Nothing press‘ 
also seized upon the apparent difference and both papers made 


the most of the opportunity by asserting that Governor Wickliffe 
had declared that the Democratic party of the State did not 
desire the extension of slavery.** Governor Wickliffe replied in 
a letter to the Bee in which he denied the statement attributed 


-.to him and stated that he endorsed fully Breckenridge’s speech, 

in every respect, to the effect “that the Democratic party nowhere 
_ desired the strong arm of the Federal government outstretched 
_ to extend slavery.” That non-intervention on the part of Con-— 
- gress was the doctrine of the Constitution, the Kansas-Nebraska 


pill, and our party.’’®® 


Expansion had been one of the two principal planks in the 
platform of the “progressive Democrats,” in the spring. Some 
of them now called for contributions of men and money to assist 
southern rights in Kansas, as well as the protection of private 
property there. A meeting was held at the St. Louis exchange, 
the first week in September, and a committee was appointed to 
recruit men and receive money, but the warmest advocates of 
the enterprise complained of little response.*? The “Conservative 
Democracy” also expressed sympathy for “our Southern 
brethren” in Kansas, and asserted that it was the duty of the 
people of Louisiana, “without distinction of party,” to aid them 
with “every legitimate and honorable support.’** One or two 
enthusiasts declared their intentions of canvassing parts of the 
State for material | 
| The attack of Brooks on Sumner was at first condemned by 
the “progressive Democratic” press as “Congressional bullying” 
and injurious to the southern cause in Kansas, but was considered 
justifiable when all the circumstances were made known.*” How- 
ever, the Old Whig papers thought that the assault was wrong 
in principle and exceedingly impolitic. But, when the House of 
Representatives voted to expel Brooks, the act was resented 


Weekly Delta, October 12, 1856. 


%*Bee, October 1, 1856. 

*Weekly Advocate, October 11, 1856. 

Quoted in Weekly Advocate, October 11, 1856. 
Weekly Delta, September 7, 1856. 

Weekly Advocate, October 11, 1856. 

Weekly Delta, October 12, 1856. 

“Weekly Delta, June 1, 1856. 
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as excessive of that body’s jurisdiction and the vote was held to 
be purely “sectional.” After the transfer of the contest for 
Kansas from the territory to Congress, the Old Whigs of New 
Orleans looked upon the plan of Toombs,” of Georgia, for a 
census and registration of voters, a constitutional convention, 
and admission under whatever constitution should be framed, as 
the most favorable method for putting an end to the controversy. 


While the struggle over Kansas was being carried on in 
Congress, “Kansas meetings” were held in New Orleans for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of the pro-slavery people in that 
disputed territory. At Donaldsonville, on September 4, a meet- 
ing was held and a committee was appointed to obtain subscrip- 
tions among the planters ‘for the purpose of furnishing aid and 
assistance to the Southerners in Kansas.””’ Two members of the 
committee canvassed one side of the river a few miles from New 
_ Orleans and reported the collection of $2,000. 


But it is not too much to say that, on the whole, Louisiana 
was apathetic toward the Kansas question. There was no expan- 
sion in that direction—No appeal was strong enough to induce 
the emigration of settlers who possessed slaves. People in 
New Orleans, for instance, talked Central America—not Kansas. 
Few had been to Kansas and it was not in the direction in which 
they thought their interests lay. 

The “progressive” and “Old Fogy’” Democrats had alike 
been interested in expansion southward for years, with ‘the 
former constituting the ultra expansionists of the State. Hence, 
with the idea in mind of a revivified New Orleans as a leading 
commercial center of a Southern Confederacy, the ‘“Union- 
stricken” Bulletin and the Old Line Whig supporters of Fillmore 
were wished a bon voyage for “Salt River.’®* At the same time 
General Walker was praised for making Nicaragua “a home for 
Southern men.’ 

The election was to be held on November 4. Several weeks 
previously, in hopes that a larger vote might be encouraged, 
voters were reminded that they must register.°* The campaign 
in New Orleans was similar to that of 1848 and ‘compared quite 
Picayune, July 22, 1856. | 

®For Toombs’ plan see U. B. Phillipe, Life of Robers Toombs, 125. 


Picayune ,September 17, 1856. 


“Weekly Delta, October 26, 1856. The Delta spoke, of course, oe the ultra expan 
sionists, composed largely of Soule’ s following. 


bid. 
 *Daily Picayune, September 28, 1856. 
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_ favorably with it in enthusiasm and public demonstrations. The 
returns showed that Buchanan carried 34 parishes to Fillmore’s 
14. Seven of these last had been “Whig” through every Presiden- 
tial election since and including 1840 (or since their organiza- 
tion). They were Concordia, Morehouse, St. James, St. Mary, 
St. Martin, Terrebonne, and West Baton Rouge. Likewise, thir- 
teen of the thirty-four parishes carried by Buchanan had always 
been Democratic, namely: Bienville, Calcasieu, Caldwell, Clai- 
borne, De Soto, East Feliciana, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Livingston, Plaquemines, Sabine, St. Bernard, West Feliciana, 
and Winn.” Orleans parish was carried by Fillmore by a major- 
ity of 2,983 votes out of a total of 7,933. In the whole state 
Fillmore received 20,709 and Buchanan 22,164. | 


If the statements of several New Orleans papers are to b2 
accepted there was much violence at the polls and the conduct of 
the election in general in that city. An Old Line Whig paper 
stated that the foreign-born voters were afraid to be seen in 


the vicinity of the polls, while, in some precincts, native Demo- | 


crats were knocked down and prevented from casting their 
ballots.°° Another journal?®”’ confirmed this statement, and 
added that fifty or sixty men, mounted on horses and disguised 
as Indians, galloped through the streets and frightened many 
voters from the election booths. The same journal affirmed 
that Buchanan should have carried the city by five hundred 
votes and that it was astonishing that Fillmore’s vote was not 
larger than it was. One fourth of those who registered did not 
vote. The report concerning the disturbances at the polls which 
was made by the local organ of the Conservative Democrats’ was 
not essentially different. While the newspaper spokesman for 
the “progressive Democrats’? largely blamed the disorganiza- 
tion of the party for the defeat, it declared that the election 
would have been a “burlesque” on the ballot box had it not been 


for the loss of two or three lives, but added that the election — 


was less bloody than any that had been held during the past 
three years.’ 


Greeley, A Political Text-Book for 1860, 232-233. 
*Weekly Delta, November 30, 1856. 
”The Orleanian, quoted in the Weekly Advocate. 
wT rue Delta, November 8, 1856. 
Courier, quoted in Advocate, 8, 1856. 
MmWeekly Deita. | 
8Tbid., November 9, 1856. 
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Now, that the election was over, some of the “progressives” 
among the Democrats who could never bring themselves to 
approve of Buchanan, resumed their advocacy of a Southern 
Party. They held that the North would return with a united 
front in 1860, and that the Democrats would be weakened by the 
usual disadvantages of the party in power. Therefore, the South 
would have to make herself so strong in material progress, thor- | 
ough domestic reforms, solidarity of social convictions, and un- 
yielding political attitude that the Free Soilers would be held 
in check both by fear and interests. The main idea was to show 
ability to maintain independent to economic existence and to 
convince the North that the South could not be subdued except 
by means of military force.?** 

_- In keeping with this position, the re el of the South- 
ern Party asserted that the principle of “State Rights” was 
growing weaker from day to day among the young who were 
becoming imbued with the “sentiment of unionism.’?® But while 
appealing for organization, they declared that the Southern 
Party must ignore the political past and choose “the safest men. 
as leaders.’?°° Even some of the local papers which had been 
so strong for the “precious Union” were now advocating the 
encouragement of home enterprise to get rid of the depressing 
. influence of the North and East “on the commerce of our city.” 


Despite the claim that the Southern Party had established: 
its nuclei in the State and that it was growing, the obvious fact 
was that the genesis of the agitation for such an organization 
in Louisiana was opposition to the “Old Fogy Democrats,” ultra- 
expansion (southward) sentiment, and mis-apprehension of what 
the aims of the proposed party really were.’*’ The Democratic 
press, joined by some of the “independents,” accused the Delta, 
the Southern party champions, which had been shuffled out of 
the Democratic ranks recently on account of its position during 
the last political campaign, of now attempting to seize upon an 
issue which would enable it to recover some of its prestige.’ 
The True Delta, now an “independent,” openly ridiculed the idea 
of a Southern Party. sini 


Weekly Delta, November 16, 23, 1856. 

I bid., November 30, 1856. 

1067 bid. 

“Weekly Delta, November 16, 23, 30, 1856, et seg., during November campaign. 

eWeekly Advocate, November 29, 1856; True Delta, quoted in the Weekly Delta. 
December 7, 1856. 
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During the final month of the year, with the election dis- 
posed of, discussion turned to the perennial problem of the com- 
mercial interests of New Orleans; this time the question of the 
labor supply of the State was debated briefly in some of the city 
papers.’ One city paper suggested that white emigration to 
the State should be encouraged and that there was no danger 
of the demand for cotton exceeding the supply.*° The Delta 
declared for more slaves, extension of slavery, and increase of 
cotton culture. It advocated the revival of the African slave 
trade’! from the “conviction that the political requirements” 
demanded its revival. This position was supported by both 
political and economic arguments.'!2, But a majority of the city 
papers that expressed themselves, either frowned upon or ridi- 
culed the idea of reopening the slave trade.*** 

This position on the part of the Old Whig papers was con- 
sistent with their old policy of keeping down, in so far as possible, 
any agitation on the subject of slavery. But the Delta dwelt 
upon the alleged trouble caused earlier in the year by intercourse 
of free negroes with the slaves and by whites who tampered 
with them. Visible results of intrigue among the negroes 
amounted to the running away of negroes by way of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers, robbery, and scattered rumors of 
attempted minor insurrections.""* | 

Such were the political subjects which interested the people 
in 1856. The year had ended in a victory for the “conservative 


1°Creole quoted in Weekly Delta, December 7, 1856. 
Crescent, December 7, 1856. 
i1Weekly Delta, December 14, 1856. 


123Weekly Delta, December 14, 1856. . It said: 

Ist. Cotton can be raised only by African labor . . . (Ridiculous, of course.) 

2d. There can be no African labor unless it is slave labor—none, at least, of 
any genuine value and effect . 

3d. The needs and necessities of the producing and slave-using States are 
gradually draining the border or breeding States, and Virginia cannot supply the 
demands for labor from the cotton-cultivating headquarters much longer; so a 
source of material (sic) must be sought elsewhere... . 

4th. Lord Palmerston, in one of the recent speeches, declared that the demand 
for — (as well as for negroes—one and the same thing) would soon exceed the 
supp y 

5th. Slavery must be extended or it must perish—extended not only over new 
territory, but spread out and vigorously pushed into universal dissemination in the 
existing slave States. 

We mean by this, our fifth assertion, that it is necessary to furnish poor men 
with the facilities for obtaining and owning slaves; that the Scotch cresmatistic 
political economy (as Sismundi calls it) is not the economy of the South... 

6th. In a political point of view, the renewal of the African slave trade, or at 
all ——— a fearless and intelligent discussion of the subject, is a problem to be 
solv 

eo December 7, 1856; Bulletin, December 14, 1856; Crescent, December 7, 
28, 1856. 

Weekly Picayune, May 12, 1856; Weekly Delta, December 14, 1856. 
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Democrats” and John Slidell had won and deserved the title of 
“the Warwick of America.’ Buchanan’s nomination was due 
to him more than to any other one politician.'‘* The Know Noth- 
ing party had almost ceased to exist, except in a few scattered 
precincts in New Orleans. Even in these sections, many who 
disapproved of the violent methods of certain elements in the 
organization, withdrew from it. With chaos facing the 
remainder, they seemed to lose sight of their principles and to 


devote their efforts to furthering the aims of their office seekers. 


15Bee, quoted in Weekly Advocate, December 22, 1856. 
“6Ibid.; E. M. Sears, John Slidell, 120-124. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR 


By Henry P. Dart 


Mr. Gaspard Cusachs, President of the 
AND MR. HART Louisiana Historical Society, died on October 
| 12, 1929. Mr. W. O. Hart, Treasurer of the 
Society, died on October 19th thereafter. This double loss is 
noted in the official list of officers in this number of the Quar- 
terly. It is our belief that Mr. Cusachs joined the Society in 
1895 or shortly before that year. He became second Vice- 
President in 1904 and President in 1913, having been elected 
without opposition each year thereafter. The office of Secretary- 
Treasurer was divided in 1896. Mr. Hart joined in 1898 and in 
1906 was elected Treasurer and filled the office continuously until 
his death. At a meeting on October 29, 1929, the careers of these 
distinguished members were reviewed and appropriate resolu- 
tions of sympathy were adopted. The eloquent and touching 
memorials at this meeting, leaves to the Quarterly only the sad 
duty of noting the passing of these old comrades and co-workers, 
whose labors at the foundation of the Quarterly and whose con- 
tributions to its purposes are known to all of us. 


Mr. Cusachs and Mr. Hart were distinct and unusual types. . 
They had diverse ideas and tastes, but one trait was common to 
both, an intense interest in the perpetuation of the Society and 
an abiding faith in the value of its work. Mr. Cusachs was a 
business man and Mr. Hart a lawyer. Both had hobbies. The 
former collected books, papers and manuscripts illustrating the 
history of Louisiana; Mr. Hart devoted himself to the practical 
work of the Society on its social and cultural side. Cusachs 
accumulated historical material that was largely housed in a 
room in the Louisiana State Museum at the Cabildo where for 
years it was an attractive exhibit. Hart’s work was constant, 
perennial, indefatigable. It was popular, attractive and enter- 
taining, and it is to him more than any one other person, that 
the large increase in our membership may be attributed. The 
hobby of Mr. Cusachs, for the physical things of history and 
the hobby of Mr. Hart, for the entertainment and joy of the 
moment interacted and kept alive the interest that is so neces- 
sary for the success of an historical society. 
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Under the pressure of physical ailments, Mr. Cusachs tired 
of his hobby and little by little his great collection was dis- 
persed and only a bare skeleton of it remained in the Cusachs 
Room at the Cabildo at the time of his death. [Illness also 
touched Mr. Hart, lightly at first, but severely before his death. 
His hobby remained but he grew physically weary and had to 
slow down his intense activity in our behalf. Both man and 
hobby have been laid aside forever. Their life work in behalf 
of the Society closes with only Memory on duty. We will in 
after years recall the pleasant days of Cusachs and Hart, but 
Memory accumulates her own burdens and persevere though she 
may, the time will come when personalities will fade and the 
Quarterly alone will stand as the final memorial of these lost 
ones. We dedicate this page to that purpose that after times may 
know that their work in the Society was not wholly ephemeral 
and that we were not unforgetful of it when they went away. 
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Ailes OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA 
XLV. 


March-September, 1744. 


(Continued from October, 1929.) 
By HELOISE H. CRUZAT. 


Meinaramdiun by Editor of the Quarterly 


The hereinafter named officials participated in the Sessions 
and/or took part in the work of the Superior Council of Louisiana 
during the period covered by this Instalment of the Index, viz: 


de Vaudreuil, Pierre Rigaud Raguet, Jean Baptiste, 


Cavagnol, Goverrior | Councillor 
de Salmon, Edmé Gatien, Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin 
First Councillor and | de, Councillor 
First Judge | 
tary Cantrelle, an employee 
Clerk (Greffier) = = Potin, Bernard Louis, Notary 
Fleuriau, Francois, Procureur at Pointe Coupee 
General Chanfret, Trenaunay de, 
Chantalou, Augustin, Sheriff Commandant at Pointe 
(Huissier) Coupee 
Lenormand, Marin, Deputy D’arensbourg, Chas. Frederic, 
Sheriff | Commandant at the 
German Coast 


Prevost, Jean Baptiste, Agent 
of the Company of = d’Auberville, Vincent Guil- 


Indies  laume le Kenichel, 
Voisin (P.) Acting for Barbin, 
of | Ordonnateur and First 
s Judge 


Le Bretton, Louis Cesaire, Descloseaux, J ean Baptiste, 


Councilor and Secre- 
tary of the Marine te Claude Bobe, Commis- 
- gioner of the Marine 


Pra Jean, Councillor oe and Civil and Criminal 
| Judge in the jurisdic- 


Fazende, Jacques, Councillor __ tion of Mobile 


x 
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Mar. 14,1744. Rent Lease granted by Julie Moreau, wife of 


(23786) Mr. Trenaunay de Chanfret, who authorizes 
(3788) said lease, of a house in New Orleans, to Sr. 
‘fo. 29. Raymons ‘Coquelin de la Thiolais, officer of 
21% pp. the Port in this City; said lease to begin on 
‘sien Ah Uieies first of next April and to end on same date 


in New Orleans. 1745, at 600 livres per year. : 
Signed: trenaunay. Tiolais Coquelin. 
Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry. 


March 16. Judgment in suit pending between the heirs of 
No. 995. Sr. Dubois and Sr. Marin. Order that investi- 
i». gation be made of the goods of Dame Dubois 
ee en and of those of Sr. Dubois, at the date of her 
investigation to marriage with defendant, one half of which 


determine state of by right belong to the Dubois minors, and the 
ee other half to enter into the community. De- 


fendant shall pay due to first community. 


marriage. Costs on plaintiff. 
Signed: Raguet. Salmon. 
Document torn with curled and ragged 


| margin. 
March 16. Acknowledgment by Francois Parent and his 
(23789) wife Marianne Arlu of their indebtedness to 
(3789) Sr. Louis Piot de Launay, Guardian of the 
2 pp. King’s store, for the sum of 1543 livres, 
pone Fe 10 sols, for merchandise obtained from the 
King’s store, which sum they obligate them- 
Kins‘el Ghats ta selves solidarily to pay in a year, furnishing 
New Orleans. security on their movables and immovables at 
— where they have elected their dom- 
icile 
Signed: f. Roujot witness of delivery. jean 
merle. 
Receipt for Dec. 22, 1747. Certification of payment re- 
said sum. = = ceived from above debtors by Henry, notary. 
March 16. Rereading to witnesses of their testimony against 
No. 996.4 pp. Jupiter, accused of theft. 
bs Signed: Carriere. Raguet. Avignon. Jean 
nesses of their Baptiste (for one Diron). Raguet. 
Document very pale and indistinct. 
March 17. Confrontation of witnesses heard in inquiry 
No. 989. against the slave Jupiter. 
814 pp. | Signed: Raguet. Carriere. Avignon. 


Order to communicate to the Procureur 


said witnesses with Général. 
the accused Jupiter. Signed: Raguet. 
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March 18. 
No. 997. 


114 pp. 
_ Jupiter’s case, 


order to interro- 
gate Dusigne and 
his wife. 


March 18. 
No. 998. 


5 pp. 


Second examination 


of Alexandre 
accused with 
Jupiter. | 


March 19. 
No. 999. 


4 pp. 


Interrogation of 
Dusigne in the 
Jupiter case. 


March 19. 
(23791) 
(3790) 

1% pp. 
Recission of 
partnership 
between Bruyere 
and Blanpin for 
trade in the 
Attakapas, and 
Opelousas. 


121 


Decree ordering interrogation of Dusigne and 


his wife, on demand of the Procureur Général 
of the King. | 
Signed: Vaudreuil. Salmon. 

fazende. Le Bretton. Prat. Raguet. 


lafreniere. 


Second Interogation of Alexandre, in the prisons | 


of New Orleans. He declared that he had 
told the truth, persisted therein and said that 
he did not know how to write nor sign. 

Signed: Raguet. 

March 18, 1744. Demand by the Procureur 

General that one Dusigne and his wife be 
held to answer on facts and results thereof, 
in interrogation to be made. 

Signed: fleuriau. 


Interrogation of Sr. Dusigne in the Registry of 


the Superior Council following summons 
served on him to answer on facts and results 
of interrogation of Jupiter and Alexandre, two 
slaves accused of theft. 

Signed: Raguet. Dusigne. 

Document stained and pale in parts. 


Rescinding of Partnership between Sieurs Fabry 
de la Bruyere and Blanpin for trade in the 
_Attakapas and Opelousas, Sr. Blanpin ceding 
his rights and pretensions in said trade, exclu- 
sive privilege granted in his name and all debts 
due by Indians up to date, and all effects and 
utensils they own in common, as per inventory, 
promising not to trade with said nations, in 
consideration of which Sr. Fabry de la Bruy- 
ere assumes all debts of the association up to 
date also giving him (Sr. Blanpin) a negro 
named Kola and eight hundred deer skins 
after said debts have been paid. Act passed 
in duplicate at the German Coast in the pres- 
ence of “Mr. De La Rensbourg” (darens- 
bourg) Commandant and of R. P. Pierre Mis- 
sionary. 
Signed: fabry De la Bruyere. blanpin. 
D’arensbourg. f. Pierre. 
Edges curled and torn. . 
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March 20. 
(23793) 
fo. 19. 
(3791) 
1% pp. 


Jacques Chauvin 
a merchant sues 
La Motte, and 
asks for seizure 
of his effects. 


March 21. 
No. 960. 8 pp. 


Interrogation of 
Jupiter and 
Alexandre. 


March 21. 
No. 1001. 


12 pp. 
The same. | 


March 21. 
No. 1004. 


214 pp. 


Judgment of 
Superior Council 
against Jupiter who 
is convicted of 
breaking in and 
burglary and sen- 
tenced to ordinary 
torture and to 
hanging. 


Judgment against 
Alexandre sus- 
pended until 
execution of 
Jupiter. 


Dusigne and wife 
condemned to pay 
50 livres fine for 

selling to negroes 
without a _ permit, 


Jupiter to be 
appraised. 


Declaration in Registry of Superior Council by 


Sr. Jacques Chauvin, merchant of New Or- 
leans, that he accepted a note for 400 livres 
from Sr. La Motte, in the belief that he was 
employed in the offices of the Marine. Being 
informed that he is not employed there but is 
now in the prisons of this city he prays to be 
allowed to seize all he may own until payment 
of the 400 livres. 


Signed: Chauvin. Henry, Greffier. 
See entry of March 24, 1741. 


Interrogation of the slaves Jupiter and Alexan- 


dre accused of theft before the Superior 
Council the undersigned Councillors being 
present: Vaudreuil. Salmon. lafreniere. faz- 
aig Le Bretton. Raguet. Prat. Henry, Gref- 
er. 

Interrogation by Councillor Raguet, accom- 
panied by Mr. Le Bretton, in the Criminal 
Chamber, of the slaves Louis Jupiter, called 


Gamelle (porringer) owned by Mr. Prade] — 
and Alexandre, owned by Sr. Liotaut, both 


accused of theft. 
Signed : Raguet. Le Bretton. Henry, Greffier. 


Criminal Session of Superior Council of March 


1, 1744. Sentence pronouced against the slave 
Jupiter, owned by Mr. Pradel; and against 
Alexandre, negro owned by Sieur Liotau, ac- 
complice in burglary. Jupiter, convicted of 
burglary and breaking in, is sentenced to be 


hung and strangled until death do follow, on | 


a scaffold erected’on the public square after 
having been submitted to ordinary torture to 
compel him to name his accomplices, and 
other thefts. Appraisement to be made of 
said slave Jupiter by Srs. Voisin and St. Mar- 
tin, officially appointed. 

Judgment of Alexandre suspended until 
execution of Jupiter. 

Dusigne and his wife condemned to pay 50 
livres as fine and prohibition to sell to the 


negroes without permit, under penalty of a 


more severe penalty. 

Order that the seven piastres of Spanish 
money and the 370 livres of Colonial card 
money, deposited in the Registry be remitted 
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The money in the to Sr. Layssard on dies receipt for same, the 


regis taken from 
be given vegistry being thereby validly discharged, Sr. 


io Latensd, ve: Layssard, at his option, to take other means 
serving his rights to recover the missing sums. Given in the 
to take other Council Chamber, March 21, 1744. 

Signed: Vaudreuil. Salmon, _lafreniere. 


fazende. Raguet. Le Bretton. Prat. 
March 21. Report by arbitrators appointed by the Superior 


i>. Council by decree of this day, for appraise- 
Jupiter is appraisea Ment of the negro Gamelle, owned by Mr. 
at 2000 livres Pradel. They declare that they went to the 
Colonial money. prison for that purpose and after having ex- 


amined said slave certify on their soul and 
conscience that he is worth 2000 livres in 
Colonial money, in testimony of which they 
have signed these presents to serve and avail 
as need may be. | 

Signed: P. Voisin. St. Martin. 

Document stained and torn with ragged 


margin. 
March 21. Interrogation of Alexandre, a Senegal negro, 
No. 1002. aged thirty-four years, (owned by Sr. Liotau), 
314 pp. accused and imprisoned for theft. Placed on 
iliidieiiion et witness stand, he acknowledges having taken 
Alexandre. a drink of rum but that it was Jupiter and not 


him who paid the Dusigne woman for same. 
He declared that Jupiter has no reason to ac- 
cuse him, that he does not support the negress 
of Pierre, that he did not give her a handker- 
chief and that if she has much clothes, she 
does not get them from him, and that he has 
never stolen. His testimony being read to 
him, he swore that it was the truth, persisted 
therein and declared that he could not read 
nor write. 

Signed: Vaudreuil. Salmon. lafreniere. 
fazende. Le Bretton. Prat. Raguet. 


(23795) March 24, 1744. Declaration before Notary 
fo. 29. Royal by Francoise Arbre, widow of Jean 
(3792) Louis Mothe, called Flacon, and previously of 
3814 pp. Gaspart Didier, that Sr. Flacon having died 


| | at Hospital about two months ago, after hav- 
he se tol of tt ing spent most of what was left her by Didier, 
matrimonial rights (2000S earned in community with said Didier). 
iaiinaiit ott She has been advised to claim her matrimonial 
claimants. rights in consequence of which she has granted 


a procuration in blank to collect all notes due 
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to deceased Flacon, to obtain possession of a 
negro carpenter, called Dalmant, owned by 


him and to sell a house in Mobile, to obtain 


payment of what is due her, as her late hus- 
band declared in will made before F. Mathias, 
on Jan. 27, 1744. The cattle owned by said 
deceased must also be sold. The constituant 
empowers her attorney to collect, discharge, 
etc., in her name, until revocation of this pro- 
curation. She declared that she could not 
sign. 
Signed: Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, no- 


tary. 


March 27. Exchange of a young negro named Pierrot by 
(23799) Jean Baptiste Champagne with Sr. Chantalou, 
fo. 29. (3793) for a negress; Sieur Augustin Chantalou gives 
114 pp. in exchange a young savage woman and the 


Exchange of a 
negro slave for a 
negress, a young 
savage woman and 
750 livres. 


March 28. 
No. 1003. 1 p. 


Judgments of the 
Superior Council. 


Henry and others 
vs. Pradel. 


Andre vs. Carriere. 


Assailly vs. 
Barbin, Attorney 
for Vacant Estates. 


sum of 750 livres, which Sr. Champagne ac- 
knowledges having received. 
Signed: Cariton. Vongy.': Chantalou. Henry. 


1In body of document Songy. 


Session of the Superior Council of March 28, 


1744, were present MM. de yaudrem, La- 

freniere, Raguet, and Prat. 

1. Between Srs. Nicolas Henry, uae Bap- 
tiste Prevost and de Launay, plaintiffs, vs. 
Sr. Jean Baptiste Pradel, defendant: The 
case heard and the conclusions of the Pro- 
cureur General of the King consideréd, the 
Council orders that the papers be laid on 
the table for decision in fifteen days; costs 
reserved. See Criminal prosecution of 
Jupiter February 20 to April 24, 1744. 

2. Jacques Andre, called La Rose, plaintiff, 
vs. André Carriere, defendant: Decision 

- pending during eight days, defendants to 
appear before Srs. Belleisle and Fleuriau. 


3. Between Sr. Assailly, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Voi- 
sin, acting for Barbin, procureur aux biens 
vacans, (attorney of Vacant Estates). 
Council orders that titles and papers con- 
cerning affairs of Sr. Jung be remitted to 
plaintiff and that defendant be charged 
with what concerns succession of deceased 
Lemoine. Expense compensated. 

Signed: Vaudreuil. Lafreniere. Raguet. 
Prat. fleuriau. 
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March 30. Petition to Superior Council by Ignace Petit, res- 

(23809) ident of this Colony and heir to succession of 

4 pp. - Guillaume Huet, his father-in-law, that a cur- 

ator be appointed to his mother-in-law and his 

interdict sister-in-law, his wife’s younger sister, as 

as takent. of Widow Huet on account of her: age and infir- 

. senility. mities is unable to ameliorate conditions for 
heirs, but only to allow deterioration of the 

{ | finest plantatoin in the Colony, at her hus- 
band’s death. Since the widow will not reside 
with Sr. Petit, he prays that a pension be al- 

lowed her following the pro rata of her goods, 


which will enable her to live where she 
chooses, the petitioner being willing to shelter 
and support Henriette Huet, his sister-in-law, 
and having liquidated the debts due to the 
Company of the Indies he prays to be ap- 


pointed curator. 
Signed: Petit. 


(23812) Order to communicate to the Procureur 
Général of the King. 
| | Signed : Salmon. 
(23812) Demand of Procureur General for appoint- 
ment of a curator to Widow Huet and her 
daughter and to proceed to inventory of all 
their effects and goods in order to provide for 
their nourishment and support. 
| Signed: fleuriau. 


March 31. +#£=Act of Apprenticeship of Simon Laurent to Jac- 

— (23801) | ques Judice to learn his trade as a carpenter, 
(3794) 2 pp. said Simon, aged eighteen, giving his full con- 
sent, his mother now married to Jacques Du- 

Simon Laurent, reau being present with his stepfather, who 
have entered into agreement, laying down 
Che trade conditions and clauses to goven said contract. 
of carpenter. Signed: simon. Jacques Judice. Cantrelle. 


Chantalou. Henry, notary. 


April 1. Appointment of Ignace Petit as curator of the 
(23703) Widow Huet and her daughter, by Mr. de 
(3795) Salmon, Commissaire-Ordonnateur and First 
4 pp. Judge of the Superior Council on conclusions 

and petition of the Procureur Général, and 
The ‘cag order that inventory be made of all goods 
moa eae that may be recovered for said succession; 


his mother-in-law, 2nd order that said Petit furnish*his mother- 
upon advice of a in-law, Widow Huet and his sister-in-law, 
family meeting. Henriette Huet, with their nourishment and 
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114 pp. 


April 6. 


(23819) 


2 pp. N. P. 


Correspondence 
covering delivery 


of a load of corn | 


by a pirogue in 
payment of debt 
due in purchase of 


female Indian slave. 


(23819) 


(23821) 


(23814) 
(3796) 
2 pp. 
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support, which will be stipulated in case of 
contestation. Said advice of relatives and ap- 
pointment homologated on oath taken by 
Ignace Petit to discharge his duties faithfully. 

Signed: De Blanc, Volant, Tixerant, Livau- 
dais, Du Breuil, Assailly, fleuriau, Salmon, 


Chauvin. 


March 30. After meeting called an order 
is issued interdicting the widow and the 
daughter, to contract, sell, alienate or hypo- 
thecate any of their property and forbidding 
any person whomsoever to pass any act with 
them under penalty of nullity of same and of 


bearing costs, Ignace Petit having been ap- 


pointed their curator and having accepted the 
charge and taken the customary oath. 
Signed: Salmon, fleuriau, Prat. 


Letter addressed to Mr. Henry, Greffier, by Sr. 


Blanpin, announcing that he send a pirogue 
loaded with corn to Mr. Jerrand to cancel debt 
to Mr. Trudeau for savage woman bought 


from him through Sr. Bellerive. Offering to 


remit costs in current coin which he can col- | 
lect from Baptiste, negro, who owes Mr. Blan- 
pin six or seven hundred livres. States that 
he has received copy of judgment only since 
three or four days. Offering his services to 
Sr. Henry. Letter dated from Houmas, 
signed: Blanpin. 

April 16. Receipt for 14 livres, 10 sols, fol- 
lowing petition of Sr. Trudeau vs. Sr. Blanpin. 

Signed: Chantalou. 

Note by Henry to demand receipt from Tru- 
deau for corn delivered; moreover to get in- 
formation as to price of corn and to write it 
to Blanpin. 

April 8. Certificate by ‘Shantalon that he 
was shown a pirogue loaded with corn which 


- Blanpin held ready to conform with decree of 


Feb. 1st, ordering him to remit to Registry 85 
qts. of corn in payment for the savage woman 


which Bellevue had not paid to Trudeau when | 
he sold her to Blanpin. 


| Signed : Chantalou. 


Amount: of 408 L. 
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April 6. Renewal of Lease of negroes of deceased Sieur 
(24839) Larche announced by Sr. Joseph Chaperon tu- 
2 pp. tor of his minor child, Julienne Larche. Sr. 

Joseph Chaperon asks for instructions and re- 
Ry gps quests that sums taken from hire of slaves for 
sea expenses and education of said minor be 


renewal of leases > 
of negroes belong- 2pPproved and credited to account of expenses 
ing to a minor and Of said minor, and that he be authorized to 


seeking authority raise sums roqunne for education of Julienne 


to take from 
r minor’s capital — Larche. fl 
Signed: euriau. 


amounts needed for 

her support in April 6. Petition granted and tutor allowed 

excess of revenue. {oO place orphan as a boarder, paying the ex- 
cess of expense, upon shares of others, and to 


credit his account accordingly. 
3 Signed: Salmon. 


See April 15 for further action. 


April 15. =Act before Bernard Louis Potin, notary of Pointe 

(24843) Coupée, between Guillaume Lemoine, called 

(3798) — Le Normand, and Paul Moreau, who for the 

124 pp. space of three years apprentices his son to 
- gaid Lemoine to learn the trades of shoemaker 

A — and tanner, conditions stipulated. 

Signed: paul moreau. Mark of Guillaume 


th 
Lemoine called Lenormand. jacque decous. 


and shoemaker. Meuillion, witness. Potin, notary. 
Moreover Paul Moreau promises to “teach 


reading to Lemoine and to give him examples 


of writing.” Signed: paul moreau. — 
April 15. Auction Sale and adjudication of slaves of suc- 
(24827) | cession of deceased Joseph Larche. 
111% pp. Signed: Henry, Greffier. 
i Sr. Jacques Carriere gives pledge and bond 
Manis dian for Sr. Tixerant, with approval of Sr. Chap- 
te Jr., as tutor of Sr. Larche’s minor heir. 
minor. Collated copy signed: Henry, notary. 


Next two pages: Mention of Sr. Joseph 

Chaperon as special tutor of Juliene Larche, 
: minor daughter of deceased Sr. Larche and 
stipulation of payments to be made to his 
widow by said Tixerant. Document so badly 

charred as to be illegible. (Going to pieces). 

Signed: Lenormand. fleuriau. Chantalou. 
Henry, Greffr. Raguet. (Other signatures so 

. badly charred as to have disappeared). 

(See entries. of ~— 6, and the text entry 


of April 15.) 
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April 15. Confirmation of lease and hire of negroes 

(23823) owned by succession of Joseph Larche, after 

(3797) : postings and all prescribed formalities. 

41% pp. Signed Tixerant. fleuriau. Salmon. 

shove Bond furnished by Jacques, approved by 

‘lease of negroes. Chaperon Jr., tutor of Sr. Larche’s minor 
child. Signature illegible. 


(See April 6 for first entry.) 


April 17. Collated copy of proces verbal of homologated 


3 pp. advice of family meeting of relatives of Eliz- 
Family meeting abeth Reynaud, minor daughter of deceased 
held in France. Jacques Reynaud and Elizabeth Merot, who 


swore ‘“‘with raised hand” that they propose 
that Marie Galucheau, Widow Reynaud, her 
maternal grandmother, be elected as tutrix 
and curatrix, assisted by Blaise Camus, rope- 
maker, as curator, to her son’s minor daugh- 
ter. Amount for her support, maintenance 
and education fixed at 200 livres per (month), 
granted by Beraudin, Lieutenant General of 
the Bailiwick of La Rochelle. 

Certification by Beraudin. 

Document in Sorbonne script, worm eaten 
through the four pages. 


April 18. Session of the Superior Council of April 18, 1744, 


(No. 1005) where were present: MM. de Salmon, First 
4 pp. Judge, de la Freniere and Prat, Councillors. 

Judgments of the 1. Judgments in case of Jacques Roquigny, 
plaintiff, vs. Francois Jahan: Judgment in 


favor of defendant for 200 livres of rent 
and the proprietor allowed to rent the 
house to whom he chooses. 


2. Between Michel Lenormand, plaintiff, vs. 
Gerard Pery, defendant: Plaintiff to fur- 
nish proof that the work done on the plan- 
tation of defendant was done by him. 
Costs reserved. | 

3. Between Sr. de St. Martin, plaintiff, vs. 

Mathieu Genet, defendant: Defendant or- 
dered to pay plaintiff the sum of three 
hundred and seventy-two livres, as the 
face of his note, dated March 11, 1733, and 
costs. 

4. Between Sr. Charles Lenormand, plaintiff, 
vs. Sr. Mathieu Genet, defendant: In de- 
fault against defendant whom the Council 
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April 18. 
(24850) 
fo. Ze. 
(3800) 
7 pp. 


orders, as an heir to pay the sum of 425 
livres and costs. 


5. Between Sr. Jacques Chauvin, plaintiff, vs. 
Pierre Sebin, called La Pierre, defendant: 
In default against defendant who is or- 
dered to pay the sum of 261 livres, as per 
face of his note of last April; costs on him. 


6. Between Sr. Chauvin, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
René La Motte, defendant: Against de- 
fendant who is ordered to pay to plaintiff 
400 livres, as per note of last January, and 
with consent of defendant his furniture 
shall be sold and returns divided between 
his creditors; costs on defendant. 


7. Between Sr. Pierre Voisin, plaintiff, vs. 
Francois Jahan, defendant: In default 
against defendant who is ordered to pay 
360 livres, 6 sols, 4 deniers, as per note of 
May 7, 1741, and Jan. 20, 1742. Costs on 
defendant. 


8. Between Sr. Pierre Voisin for Sr. Barbin, 
plaintiff, vs. Sr. Pery, defendant: In de- 
fault against Sr. Pery who is ordered to 
pay the sum of 8000 livres, as per his note 
of Aug. 15, 1743, and costs. 


9. Between Srs. Prevost, de Launay and 
Henry, plaintiffs, vs. Sr. Pradel, defend- 
ant: The Council allows the plaintiffs to 
make an inquiry, before Mr. Raguet, one 
of them, that justice may be done; costs 
reserved. 

Signed: Salmon. Lafreniere. Prat. 
fleuriau. 


Marriage Contract between Charles Lincto, son 
of René Lincto and Marguerite Chevalier, a 
native of Quebec, Canada; and Anne Cath- 
erine Cheval, widow of Jean Francois Lepine, 
a resident of Arkansas, a native of Sisne in 


Marriage contract Germ any. 


Lincto-Lepine. 


Signed: Grevemberg: Cantrelle. Chantalou. 
Benoist. paul Mallet. Henry, Notary. 

Aug. 17, 1744. Appearance of Guillaume 
Bienvenu, journeyman of Illinois, married to 
Mariane |’Epine, daughter of Jean Francois 


l’Epine and Anne Catherine Cheval, now mar- 
ried to Charles Lincto, who acknowledges hav- 
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ing received from the said Lincto the sum of 
1000 livres as the share accruing to his wife 
from the succession of deceased |’Epine, for 
which he gives him full discharge. 

Signed: Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, no- 


tary. 
April 22. -Procuration by Antoine Coquille, merchant tailor 
(24862) of New Orleans, to Sr. Jacques Peres, called St. 
fo. 25. Jacques, whom he empowers to collect from 
(2801) the Governor or the paying teller (pagador) 
2 pp. of Pensacola the sum of one hundred and 


Siiedieiaeiaad forty-seven piastres due to him on two notes 
ia signed by the Governor and Dom Garot, then 
Pensacola. commissioner, and another of fifteen piastres 
signed by Don Pedro de Zimenes (Ximines) ; 
also to withdraw from Don Nicolas Zimenes 


a note in favor of constituant by Mr. Duplessis 


for eighty-two piastres, 4 reales, which was de- 
posited by Sr. Cariton, and to receipt for the 
sums received, which he authorizes him to 
collect by all possible means promising to rat- 
ify all his acts. 


Signed: Coquille. Cantrelle. Chantalou. 


Henry, notary. 


April Marriage Contract of Pierre Guesnon and Jeanne 

(25425) Fortier, so badly charred that document is 

(3958) 4 pp. crumbling and cannot even be handled. 

Marriage contract Signed: pierre Guesnon. jeanne fortié. Bran- 

Guesnon-Fortier. tan. Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, notary, the 
other signatures eaten away. 


April 23. Marriage Contract of Sr. Jean Baptiste Cham- 
(24864) pagne, widower of Catherine Mouton, Cor- 
fo. 25. poral of the Company of Me de Blanc in the 
(3802) detached troops of the Marine, son of Pierre 
6 pp. Champagne and of Antoinette Thibaut, a na- 
Marriage contract tive Of Dartel, in Champagne, Mazarin, on 
Chuspatdbe- the one side, and Magdelaine Chaillier, minor 
Chaillier. daughter of Francois Chaillier and Francoise | 


Cassau, of Quebec, Canada, “‘under the au- 
thority and protection of High and Mighty 
Lord, Messire Pierre de Rigaud de Vaudreuil, 
Governor of this Province” following the per- 
mission given by him on date of the 22d inst. 

Jean Baptiste Champagne assisted by Louis 
Baudemont and Jean Couret his friends and 
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April 23. 
(24868) 

4 pp. 
Inventory of the 


property of the 
husband. 


‘April 25. 


(24884) 
(3805) 

fo. Z25..-1 p. 
Declaration of 
death of a negro 


slave. ‘“‘Piece 
d’Inde.” 


April 26. 


No No. 
2 pp. 


Suit to recover 
share of heir in 


an estate. 


April 26. 
(24885) 
fo. Zo. 
(3806) 


4 pp. 


ceil to answer thereon. 


the said bride by Antoine Milet, and André 
Sirion. | 

Signed: Louis Baudemont. ( 
renée antoine Millet. ( 
Cantrelle. Henry, notary. 

Inventory taken of goods of Jean Baptiste 
Champagne by Sr. Augustin Chantalou in the 
presence of MM. Nicolas Judice, Louis Bau- 
demont called Destorier, Jean Couret and Jean 
Caillier, who have appraised them “on their 
—_ and conscience according to the present 
ime.”’ 

Inventory covers four pages, valued at 8872 
livres. 

Signed: Nicolas judice. Louis Baudemont. 
Jean Curet. Callier. (............ ) Henry, Notary. 


). 
). Chantalou. 


Declaration in Registry by Sr. Michel Brosset of 


the death of a negro, Piece d’Inde, named 
Goujon, owned by him, and not by the suc- 
cession of Burel which he signed and asked 
for certification. 

Signed: Brosset. Henry, Greffier. 


Petition to Superior Council by Jean Baptiste 


Gautherot, married to Elizabeth Lorreins, 
called Tarascon, for what comes to her by 
right on succession of her mother who was 
married to:Tarascon. He prays to be allowed 
to have said Tarascon cited before the Coun- 


Signed: Gautherot. 

Permit to cite at next session of Council. 

Signed: Raguet. 
April 7, 1745. Notice of citation served on 
Jacques Lorreins, called Tarascon, to appear 
before Council at next session of Council to 
answer on petition of Gautherot and to hear 
ordered what shall appertain, and informa- 
tion given to Sr. Gautherot of decree of ad- 

journment. Signed: Lenormand. 


| Declaration by Sr. Henry, Greffier, of having 


gone to the house of Sr. Jean Baptiste Gau- 


vain, on demand of Sr. Antoine Paul, proprie- 


tor of the snow La Louisiane, in which house 
he had established a store for the sale of his 
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The owner of the 
La Louisiane files 
a marine protest 
with the clerk 


showing destruction 
by rats of certain 


papers, bills of 
lading, etc. 


April 27. 
(1006) 
6 pp. 


Sale at auction 
of the goods and 
effects of a 
deceased resident 
of New Orleans. 


April 27. 
(24889) 
fo. 25. 
(3807) 


4 pp. 


Exchange of lots 
on St. Louis St., 


New Orleans, for a 


plantation on the 
German Coast. 


April 27. 
(24893) 
(3808) 


pp. 
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cargo, where, in a small closet used as an 
office, he found in a drawer of a table a quan- 
tity of papers hacked up from being eaten by 
rats and also a small portion which it is im- 
possible to recognize, amongst them a bill of 
lading by Sr. Dircord for 1000 piastres for 


* eargo on his boat “La Francois’, which may 


stil serve though badly eaten. Enumeratoin 
of other papers and vouchers which can be 


made out. This report made to serve and 


avail as need may be in the presence of Sr. 
Ignace Petit, Sr. Louis Geoffroy and Sr. Jean 


Gaujean. 
Signed: Paul, Gaujeans, Petit, L. Geoffroy, 
Henry, greffier. 


Proces Verbal of sale by Sr. Pierre Voisin, acting 


for Sieur Barbin, procureur aux biens vacants, 
of the goods of Sr. Antoine Lemoine by Sr. 
Raguet, all of them having been cried and 
posted as prescribed by law. The sale 
amounted to 1712 livres in notes and colonial 
money which shall be turned over to Sr. Bar- 
bin or to Sr. Voisin to account for to heirs 
of deceased Sr. Lemoine. 

Signed: Raguet. 


Exchange between Sr. Jean Gaspart Michel and 
Sr. Jacob Negle, residing at the German 


Coast, of three lots on St. Louis street in New 
Orleans on which there is an old shanty, be- 
tween Srs. Roche and Ferrand. Said land was 
conceded to Mr. Michel by Mssrs. Bienville 


and Salmon in 1737, numbered 456, 457, and | 


458, for which Sr. Jacob Negle gives in ex- 
change a plantation situated at the German 
Coast, measuring seven arpents front by ordi- 
nary depth, on which there is a house covered 
with shingles, etc. = 

Signed: Cantrelle, Chantalou, Henry, N. 
Negle and the two wives declared that they 
could not sign nor write and the other signa- 
ture seems to be in German. 


Declaration in Registry of Superior Council by 


Sr. Claude Trenaunay de Chanfret, subdele- 
gate of Mr. de Salmon and resident of Pointe 


~Coupée, that he is obliged to absent himself, 
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The Commander with four slaves, to sue Sieurs Pasquier and 
files in the sentry ©. Antoine Patin Belhair, for execution of a 
at New Orleans a partnership which they had entered into for 
declaration that he lumber for building, part of which was de- 
is obliged to stay jivered and paid for to Srs. Pasquier and Bel- 
in New Oricans to hair. He has obtained a decree for credit and 
payment of his share and having no other 
| business here he expects to extend his stay 
until payment of what is due to him, claiming 

the expense he will have to incur thereby. 
Signed: Trenaunay Chanfret. Henry, Gref- 


fier. 
April 27. Marriage Contract of Guillaume Francois Bid- 
(24895) reau, son of Mathurin Bideau, Marine Captain, 
fo. 25. son of Mathieu Biedreau and of Marie Roland, 
(3809) a native of Paris, parish of St. Roch, and Gen- 
5 pp. | evieve Mavré*, widow of deceased Nicolas 


Marriage contract aiedon, a resident of New Orleans. 

 ilicen. Signed: Genevieve Mauré, Bidaux, Zabel 
Gaiedon or Guedon. Mondion, De Chavannes, Marette, Cantrelle, 
Chantalou, Henry, notary. (*Maure or Mavré. 

: Gaiedon is also written Guédon.) 
(24899) April 25, 1744. Inventory made of goods of 
2 pp. Genevieve Mavré, widow of deceased Nicolas 

| Guedon, valued at 1201 livres. | 
Signed: De Chavannes, Marette, Zabel 


| Mondion. | 
May 1. Session of the Superior Council of May 2, 1744; 
No. 1009. - where were present MM. de Salmon, First 
2 pp. Judge; Raguet and Prat, councillors. Judg- 
Jaliiaihe ments rendered in following cases: 
1. Geoffroy, plaintiff, vs. Pierre: Judgment 
in default against defendant. 


2. Sr. Carithon, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Francois 
Jahan, defendant: Judgment in default 
against defendant and order to him to pay 
188 livres as per note of Oct. 31, 1741. 


8. Pierre Seben, plaintiff, vs. Ignace Tre- 
pagnier, defendant: Judgment in default 
against defendant who is ordered to pay 346 
livres according to his note of Sept. 22, 1743. 


4. Michel Megret, called Lamoureaux, © 
plaintiff, vs. Gerard Pery, defendant: On the 
sale of plantation, the sum of 1297 livres, 18 
sols, be paid to plaintiff, and that the Greffier 
be duly discharged. 

Signed: — Prat, Raguet, fleuriau. 
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May 4. Acknowledgment of Indebtedness by Francois 
(24907) | Gallot and his wife Marie Drillant to Sr. An- 
fo. 25. toine Paul in the sum of 65000 livres, which 
(3811) they obligate themselves solidarily to pay be- 
2 pp. tween this date and that of one thousand 


seven hundred and forty-four, for security of 
which payment they hypothecate solidarily all 
livres. | their movables and immovables. Signed: f. 
Gallot, therese gallot, Nougeuz, Chantalou, 
Paul, Henry, Notary. 
Discharge of Nov. 10, 1745. Receipt by Sr. Antoine Paul — 
=. for full payment of 65000 livres, due him by 
Sr. Francois Gallot and his wife, for which he 
gives full discharge. 
(Signed) Paul. (Signed) Henry N. 


May 5. Lease by the year of two lots with buildings 
(24909) thereon by Sr. Gauvain, who is about to leave 
fo. 25. for Illinois, to Jean Baptiste Champagne for 
(3812) 1000 livres, colonial money per year. Enum- 
4 pp. eration and full description of buildings and 
appurtenances. Signed: Some _ signatures 


property in N. O. Charred and entirely missing. 
Those visible: Chantalou, Cantrelle, Henry 


notary. 


May 6. Inventory and description of lots and houses 
(24911) rented by Jean Baptiste Gauvain to Jean Bte 
i wp. Champagne. The whole to be returned at the 


termination of the lease in the same condi- 
tion. Signed: Gauvain. Cournet. 


May 11. Engagement of Jean Baptiste Goudeau as over- 
(24918) fo. 25. seer of Mr. Louis Cezard (Cesaire) Le Bret- 
(3814) 2 pp. ton’s plantation at a salary of 800 livres, board 
Contract of em- and lodging. 


ployment of Signed: Le Bretton, Boisclaire, fleuriau, 
overseer. H enry. 

May 15. Declaration by Rains Francoise Plassan before 
(26685) Jean Baptiste Raguet that she has been ad- 
(26689) vised of the decease of her husband, Nicholas 
9 pp. Mayeux de Lormaison, in the district of Cap 
The widow Francois, Isle of San Domingo, last January, 
Mayeux reports and to conform to the law for protection of 
many te: of mer her rights, under oath she declares their mova- 
bles and immovables and housekeeping uten- 
and renders Merchandise in evidence, cash coming 
report of her from sale of negroes. Certified Copy signed: 

:1744. Statement of effects owned 


this time. by Madame Mayeux in this Colony, since her 
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May 18. 
(24920) 
fo. 25. 
(3815) 


3 pp. 


Dupart complains 
of depredations 
on his cattle at 
his cow farm on 
the road to the 
Bayou near the 
Bridge of the 
Washerwoman. 


May 18. 
(24924) 
(2816) 

3 pp. 
Procuration to 
collect debts. 


arrival in ‘‘La Reine des Anges,” July 6, 1741, 
and account of disposition made of the returns 
on said effects following bills sent to Mr. May- 
eux of her administration of same; first of ef- 
fects sent from France on la Reine des Anges 
according to invoices; goods sent to M. May- 
eux at Cap Francois by “L’Aimable’’, etc., 


- movables and profit of sale of merchandise, 


amounting to 154158, 15, 2. Statement of 
disposition made of said sum including debts 
paid in the Colony and in France, expense of 
Sr. Mayeux fils, for the family support during 
their sojourn in the Colony and passage to San 
Domingo and costs incident to commerce; 
total: 153329.5.5. Balance drawn, leaves a 
surplus of expense amounting to 7011 livres, 
15.3. due to economies of said lady. 

Certified and affirmed as a true copy by 
Henry, notary. 

Certificate to Sr. Henry’s signature by Len- 
ormand and sealed by him with seal in red 
wax bearing his coat of arms. Countersigned 
by Raguet son. 


Declaration in Registry of Superior Council by 


Pierre De Lisle Dupart, a resident of this col- 
ony, that he has established a cow farm on 
the Road to the Bayou near the Bridge of the 
Washerwomen since several years, he per- 
ceived that some of his cattle were missing 
and having investigated complained to his 
neighbor Sr. de Morand that his negroes were 
causing him damage, whereon de Morand re- 
plied that it was not possible that the negroes 
detected must be runaway negroes of the 
King, and Sr. Dupart submits all the evidence 
to serve and avail as need may be demanding 
certificate of same. Signed: Dlle Dupart. 
Henry, Greffier. | 


Procuration by Captain Pierre Compere, resident 


of New Orleans, to Sr. Avrillon, second Cap- 
tain, on the ship “L’Elephant’’ to collect from 
Sr. Gonzalle or Sr. D’auseville, Sr. Classe, 
Second Captain of the ship “‘La Vestale’”’ or 
from all who may be concerned the sum of 
two thousand nine hundred and sixty-five liv- 
res in piastres due to said Sr. Compere, prom- | 
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(24926) 


June 2. 
(24934) 
fo. 25. 


(3818) 

2 pp. 

Acknowledgment 
of debt with 

mortgage security. 


June 3. 
(24936) 
fo. 25. 
(2819) 
214 pp. 


Exchange of a 
megress and a 
billiard outfit for 
a family of 

four slaves. — 
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ising to ratify all that his attorney may decide 
and empowering him to prosecute or enter 
into any proceedings he may judge proper un- 
til full payment. Signed: Henry.. 


May 18, 1744. Collated Copy of above Pro- 
curation granted to Sr. Pierre Avrillon, pilot 
of the ship “L’Elephant’” by Sr. Pierre Com- 
pere. Certification signed by Beraudin and 
Rouneaux, greffier. 


Dec. 15, 1744. Acknowledgment by Sr. Av- 
rillon, pilot on board “L’Elephant” of having 
received from Sr. Gonzalle five hundred and 
ninety-four piastres and one and a half reales 
that he owed to Sr. Compere. Passed in the 
presence of Chantalou at New Orleans. 
Signed: Avrillon. 


Acknowledgment by Sr. Ignace Petit and Dame 


Francoise Huet, his wife that they owe Sr. 
Antoine Paul, Commandant of the ship “La 
Louisiane”? now in this port the sum of two 
thousand and sixty livres in colonial money, 
which he lent them to pay the Company of 
the Indies and which they obligate themselves 
solidarily to pay in the coming month of Sep- 
tember, for security of said payment, hypo- 
thecating all their movables and immovables. 
Signed: Petit, petit, Chantalou, Cantrelle, 
Henry, Notary. | 


Exchange between Laurent Lerable called St. 


Laurent and Jean Baptiste Champagne, Sr. 
Lerable giving a negress, piece d’Inde, whom 
he purchased from Sr. De Gruis and a Billiard 
set consisting of a table, cloth, five pairs of 
billiard balls and maces, of which Sr. Cham- 
pagne declares he is satisfied and transfers in 
exchange a family of slaves comprising the 
father, mother and two children, whom he ex- 


changed with Sr. Nicolas Rousseau, the said 


slaves consenting to the present exchange, Sr. 
Lerable holding himself responsible for any 
defects in the billiard game when it is un- 
packed. Signed: Laurent Lerable. Chantalou, 
Cantrelle, Henry. Champagne declared that 
he could not write nor sign. 
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June 3. —~—C* Receipt to Sr. Henry, greffier, for eight hundred 
(24939) livres coming to Srs. Trudeau and Lavergne, 
1 p. (400 livres to each) as their share in sale of 


Sessa: 60 the lots of succession of deceased Sr. André Car- 


clerk for shares riere. 
in the proceeds (Signed: Trudeau. ine. 
of onto of tote. Receipt from Sr. Carriere for his share in 
: sale of his father’s lots. Signed June 5, 1744. 
(24940) June 8. Bill of costs for. succession of Sr. 
Andre Carriere amounting to one hundred 
livres. 


Receipt to heirs for payment of same. 
Signed: Henry. 

(24941) June 3. Consent by Mr. Tixerant that the 
| lot owned by the Mandeville succession, ad- 
joining Mr. Macarty’s land on the river front 
be put up for sale and the returns thereof 
turned over to the Company of the Indies in 
| payment of what he owes it. Signed: Tixerant. 
(24942) June 3. Discharge to Henry, greffier, by Sr. 
Prevost, Agent of the Company of the Indies, 
Prevost, agent of for payment of five thousand ninety-four liv- 
the Company of res, from two lots owned by Sr. André Car- 
the out of riere’s estate with a like remittance of ten 
Qe thousand three hundred and eighty-eight liv- 
res due to the Company for which he gives 
full discharge to Sr. Henry. Signed: Prevost. 

Registered June 3, 1744 and signed Raguet. 
Memo. A statement marked D 44, 6-12-44 dis- 
: carded previously to 1920; presumably a frag- 
ment which could not be placed. It is in bad 


condition. 

¥ June 16. Rent Lease of a house and two lots situated in 
(24956) New Orleans by Sr. Antoine Aufrere and Ma- 

fo. 25. thurine Guillemet, his wife, to Sr. Laurent 

(3824) Lerable, inn-keeper, for three years, at eight 

-. hundred livres of current coin of the Colony, 

ae ek lease beginning next July list and running to 

_ property in N. 0. like date three years hence, rent to be paid 

- | as each term falls due and property to be re- 


turned in condition it now stands. 
Signed: Aufrere, Laurent Lerable, Chan- 
talou, Cantrelle, Henry, N. 


June 19. Letter dated from Opelusas to Mr. Beaumond, 
2pp.N. P. his plantation at the German Coast, by 
(25011) Chateaulin advising him of provisions and 


4 
4 
| 


Marriage contract 
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Letter from Ope- pelts sent by Pantalon, request to give a bot- 
lousas to a resident tle of “ouildive” (rum) to Charlot and charge 


of the German 


Coast. to his account. 


June 20. Marriage Contract of Francois Doyon, son of 


(24958) Thomas Doyon and Angelique Renaud Moi- 


fo. 25. son, a native of Quebec, Canada, and Mar- 
(3825) 5 pp. guerite Doza, widow of Jean Baptiste Guillon, 
a native of Montreal, Bishopric of Quebec. 
Doyon-Guillon. - Signed: Chenié, Coquille, Laurens Lerable, 
Chantalou, Vongy, Cantrelle, Henry, notary. 
(24962) Inventory of goods of Marguerite Doza, 
3 pp. widow of Jean Baptiste Guillon taken by Lau- 
rens Lerable, Joseph Dupre de Bouflair and 
Augustin Chantalou. Signed by Laurens Le- 
rable, dupré de Bouflere, Marque-+du 
Chantalou. 
Sr. Doyon 


June 20. Dtclaration in Registry of Superior Council by 
(24966) Jean Baptiste Prevost, Agent of the Company 
fo. 25. | of the Indies, reporting death of Mr. Louis 
(3826) 1 p. Juchereau de St. Denis, Commandant at 
Natchitoches, and protest against settlement 
of the Keioiny of his succession until payment of 18360 liv- 
of the Indies, re- res, 5 sols, 4 deniers, which he owes the Com- 
ports death of pany of the Indies following his note on date 
of Dec. 6, 1742. 
at Signed: Prevost. 


Natchitoches. Certified by Henry, greffier. 


June 22. Receipt by Sr. Chamilly to Sr. Henry for pay- 
(24967) Slip. ment of 1900 livres, for advance made for ne- 
Receipt for money 20 owned by Miss Coulange. 

, Footnote: Sold 1900 livres Dec. 15, 1748. 


paid on account 


of a slave. Received only 1890 livres. 


June 22. Acknowledgment of Indebtedness by Armand 
(24968) Honoraty, Marine Carpenter, that he owes 
fo. 25. Jean Baptiste de Beaupré, Guard of Me de 
(3827) 2 pp. Salmon, the sum of 820 livres in Colonial 
Acknowledgment money, which he obligates himself to pay in 
of debt and secured three payments, the first to fall due next 
debtor’s property August, the second in October and the third 
here and in France. in December, for security of which he hypo- 
| thecates his movables and immovables in 
France and in this Colony. 
Signed: A. Honoraty, 


Henry, notary. 
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June 22. Procuration granted by Sr. Francois Mercier, 
(25046) ~ merchant at the Caokias, Parish of the Holy 
214 pp. Family, at present in New Orleans, in the 
i name of, and under procuration of Sr. Augus- 
toy tin Gilbert, Marie Catherine Liberge, his wife ; 
merchant of Jean Marie Liberge and Jacques Liberge, 
“Caokias” to col- their absent brother, to Sr. Jacques Cartier, 


ect from “attorney to force Sr. Barbin, Attorney of Vacant Es- 
and force settle. tates, to render account of the settlement and 
ment of a __ the administration of Guillaume Liberge, and 
succession. to resort to all proceedings necessary to attain 

| this end. Signed: francois mercier, Le Poivre, 


Labrier, Barrois. Passed before Notary of 


Illinois. 

June 23. Receipt to Mr. ————— (text mutilated) for 
(24970) payment of 960 livres, due on a savage woman 
fo. 25. sold and adjudicated to Mr. Dreux de Chan- 
price tilly. Barthelmi. 

Indian slave. | 

June 27. Marriage Contract of Jean de la Place called 
fo. 25. Montfort, sergeant in the Company of Mr. de 
(24971) Lusser at Fort Condé, Mobile, a native of St. 
(3828) Lo, Normandy, Parish of Notre Dame, Bish- 
Marriage contract oOpric of Bayeux, son of. Nicolas de La Place 
executed in called Montfort, and of Marie de Saint Gire, 
and Marie Claire le Clair, widow of Jacques 
i: alten ot Brannu, called La France, daughter of Adrien 


New Orleans. Le Cler and of Marie Bren, from Gisors in 
| Normandy, Bishopric of Rouen. Page with 
signatures missing. Marriage contract was 
passed at Mobile, Nov. 25, 1733, and this col- 
lated copy furnished June 27, 1744, and 

signed: Bernoudy. 

June 27, 1744. Demand of Procureur Gen- 
eral to file above contract in Register after 
having read it before Superior Council, for 
execution in its form and tenor. Signed: fleu- 
riau. 

Filed on June 27, 1744. Collated copy 
signed de flandres (missing page found and 
placed.) 


a house at 


| Report to Council 
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June 28. Acknowledgment by Mathurin Lanir that he has 
Cotte 13. this day hired himself to go to Caskaskias 
(24979) with Sr. Charles Lioteau to hunt with him for 
(3829) 1 p. the sum of 250 livres, the voyage to be made 
Acienvvidiament in March, 1745. Mark of Lanir. Chs. Lioteau. 
of engagement to | Chantalou. 
serve as a hunter 
in Caskaskias. 

June 29. Agreement at Pointe Coupée, before Potin, no- 
(24980) _ tary and greffier, between Guillaume Lemoine 
(3830) | called Le Normand and Jacques Payev, the 
114 pp. latter obligating himself to build for said Le- 


moine a house like that of Mr. Pierre Germain, 
description of work in contract, the said house 
Pointe Coupee. to be begun on next October first, Payev, as 
carpenter, to work thereon without any inter- 
ruption, the whole for the sum of 700 livres, 
board and lodging furnished by Lemoine who 
shall also provide two negroes to prepare the 
lumber and one only to help in carpenter work, 
Payev acknowledging having received the sum 
of 100 livres in advance on said work. 
(+) mark of Sr. Jacques Payev, allemand. 
Jacques decoux. Mark of Guillaume Lemoine 
(+) alemand. Potin, notary. 


Contract to build 


J une 30. Declaration in Registry of Superior Council by 


(24987) | Louis Cheval, acting for Sr. Michel Brosset, 
fo. 25. that one of said Brosset’s negroes, named Tha- 
(3833) randin, has run away since about a fortnight 
1 p. from his plantation, two leagues from New 


Orleans, and he makes this declaration so that 
of a runaway slavee he may be apprehended and such justice be 
done as the case requires. Signed: Cheval. 
Certified by Henry, greffier. 


July 4. Session of the Superior Council, were present: 

No. 1011. MM. de la Freniere, Prat and Le Bretton, 

114 pp. councillors, assisted by the Procurer Général 
du Roi. | 


poems the Judgments in following cases: 

1. Between Jean Francois Richelme, plain- 
tiff, vs. Jean Robin, defendant: Defendant or- 
dered to pay plaintiff 450 livres, deduction to 
be made of what plaintiff has already re- 
ceived. Costs on defendant. 


Saperior Council. 
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2. Between Sr. Antoine Philippe de Ma- 
rigny vs. Sr. Joseph Villiars Du Breuil, his 
curator, petitioners: Council orders that Sr. 
Broutin render account to Sr. Marigny of the 
succession of his father, in a month at latest. 


(See July 17, 3. Between Silvie Moissey, wife of Sr. 
ree eee) Hardy, plaintiff for separation of goods from 
her husband: Council orders that formal com- 

_plaint: of his ill treatment be made and au- 

thorizes her to prosecute her rights, places 

her under guardianship of the King and for- 

bids Sr. Hardy to molest her. Costs reserved. 

Signed: lafreniere. Le Bretton. Prat. fleu- 


July 14. Manumission of the negress Francoise and Jean- 
(24988) not, her son, by Joseph Meunier and Jeanne 
fo. 25. Quenelle, his wife, who declare that they have 
(3834) not included said slaves in their community 
2 pp. property, who intend that they shall be free 


Manumission of a iter decease of said Joseph Meunier, in grat- 
slave woman and  itude of the care given him during his illness, 
her small son in and pray that the Governor and Commissaire- 
a care _ ordonnateur confirm this grant of liberty to 
4 during the illness both slaves. Meunier declared that he could 
of owner. not write nor sign. 

Signed: marie jeanne quenelle. Cantrelle. 

Chantalou. Henry, N 


July 14. Confirmation of Liberty granted to slaves Fran- 
(24990) 2 pp. coise and her son aged six years, in gratitude 
Meisel tus for care of her master when he was ill, Gov- 
by Gov. Vaudreuil @rnor de Vaudreuil and Commissaire-ordon- 


and Commissaire- nateur d’Auberville confirm the manumission 
ordonnateur after recapitulation of declaration by Joseph 
Meunier and wife that said slaves are not 


listed in their community property. 

Signed: Vaudeuil. D’Auberville by Mer. 
Desmain. By Mgr. Damu vinet. Seals of de 
Vaudreuil and Salmon. 


July 16. Sale of a Negro Slave, called Fadoua, Piece 
(24954) d’Inde, by Belhair to Sr. Pierre du Coder, 
fo. 25. officer of the garrison at Natchitoches, at 
(3823) present in New Orleans, for the sum of 2800 
2 pp. livres in Colonial money, making a cash pay- 
Gils of weare ment and obligating himself to pay the re- 


slave. Maining 1300 livres next August, for security 


4 


(4955) 


July 17. 
(24997) 

fo. 25. 
(3836) 1 p. 


Report of a 
runaway slave. 


July 17. 

No. 1012. 

7 pp. 

Proces verbal of 
Councillor Raguet 
on testimony 
heard on separa- 
tion suit of 
Hardy vs. Hardy. 


July 20. 
(24998) 

fo. 26. 
(3837) 2 pp. 


A minor is ap- 
prenticed to learn 
the trade of 
mason and slater. 


July 28. 
(25010) 
l p. N. BP. 


Order to deliver 
tallow and 
bear’s oil. 
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of which payment he hypothecates his 
movables and immovables. 

Signed: Chantalou, Cantrelle, Ducoder, 
Patin, Henry, notary 

Aug. 22, 1744. to Madam Labbé, 
acting for Ducodar for payment of 1300 livres 


due to Patin, called Belhair. 
Henry, notary. 


Declaration in Registry of Superior Council by 


Sr. Hardy, called La Vierge, that he hired a 

negro called Estienne to Nicolas Judice who 

reports that he ran away yesterday and as he 

has done so several times he asks that he be 

apprehended and punished. Signed: Hardy. 
Certified by Henry, greffier. 


Inquiry made by Jean Baptiste Raguet in case 
of Silvie Marnay (Moissy in other docts.) who 
asks for separation of community from her 
husband Hardy, called La Vierge. 

Testimony of Jean Gueydan, Francois Fun- 
cheur, Marguerite Sahucet, wife of Jean Cou- 
raud, and the wife of Jean Corelle, who all 
agree on the ill treatment of Madam Hardy 
by her husband. Signed Raguet. 

Taxed 50 sols. 

See July 4, No. 1011; July 31, No. 10138; 
Aug. 1, 1015. 


Contract of Apprenticeship of Antoine Duverné 


(Duvernay), a minor, to Jacques Judice to 
learn the trade of mason and slater, during 
four years, Judice promising to nourish, lodge 
and support him and furnish medicines when 
the boy is ill. Duvernay declared he could 
not write nor sign and document is signed by 
nicolas judice, Chantalou, Cantrelle, Henry, 


notary. 


Order to Louis Salgond to remit to Blanpin the 
tallow and the anchor of bear’s oil which one 
Chatolain sent him, the present order to serve 
as a receipt by signature of Blanpin. 

Done at Carlestin, July 28, 1744. 

Signed: blanpain. D’arensbourg. 

The tallow shall be weighed in my presence 
a = shall give a note for the quantity. Signed 

(See (25009) July 29, 1744.) 
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July 28. 


(25001) fo. 25. 


(3839) 4 pp. 


Contract of part- 
nership between 
two tailors. 


July 29. 
(25000) 
fo. 25. 
(3838) 


Ip. 


Complaint of ill 
treatment by a 
hired man. 


July 29. 
(25009) 
I p. N. P. 


Permission. to 
deposit ‘three 

Joaves of tallow 
and an anchor of 
oil” in the 
Registry. 

July 31. 
(25005) 

fo. 25. 
(3840) 1 p. 


(25006) 
1 p. 


(25008) 
Slip. 


Contract of Partnership passed between Fran- 


cois Doyon and Louis Caela for the purchase 
of stuffs and merchandise which are needed 
in their trade, both being tailors, clauses and 
conditions of contract enumerated.. Signed: 
Cantrelle, Chantalou, Henry, notary. 


Complaint in Registry by Joseph St. Maurice that 


he has hired himself since three months with 
Duplanty, of Bayou St. John to go to Arkan- 
sas with one Benoit, associate of Duplanty for 
the sum of 200 livres, That this day he was 
ill treated and insulted by Duplanty, That 
moreover he fell ill in his service from bad 
nourishment, consisting only of big hominy and 
a little rice since some days, of which declara- 
tion he demands certification and said that he 
could not write nor sign. Certified by Henry, 
greffier. 


Permission to Louis Salgond to deposit a chest 


in Registry which was sent to him by Chato- 
lain with three loaves of tallow and an anchor 
of oil, which last articles were delivered to Sr. 
Blanpain. Permit granted until further ex- 
planation. Done at Carlestin. Signed: D’arens- 
bourg. 

(See July 28, No. 25010.) 


Receipt to Salgond for a chest deposited in Reg- 


istry, without a key. List of contents. 

Receipt to Henry by Chateaulin called 
Chandellier of having received said effects. 
Signed “Chateaulin.”’ 

July 31. Appearance in Registry of Louis 
Salgond who requests registering of a letter 
by Chateaulin, dated June 10, and an order 
of Mr. D’arensbourg of the 28th inst.; another 


of the 29th, a chest with a lock but without a 


key, an old blue cloak, an ox hide, an old 
blanket, two skins, and two shirts, water 
soaked, a war sword, with its belt, a small 
sack of linen, and two old mats all belonging 
to Chateaulin of which he demands certifica- 
tion. Signed: Salgond, called Beaumont. 
Request to remit to Chateaulin all that 
Beaumont deposited in his name, there being 
no complaint nor proceeding, writer sees no 
difficulty in this affair. 
| Signed: fabry. 


ita 
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July 31. 

No. 1013. 

5 pp. 

Further action by 
Councillor Raguet 


on this case of 
Hardy vs. Hardy. 


See judgment Aug. 


1, No. 1015, 
second case. 


Aug. 1. 
(250138) 

fo. 26 
(3841) 

2 pp. 

Sale of negro 


slave by Hardy 
and his wife. 


(25104) 


Aug. 1. 
No. 1015. 
pp. 
Judgments 


rendered by the 
Superior Council. | 


Liberge vs. 
Liberge. 
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Interrogatory in form of investigation made by 


Jean Baptiste Raguet, Commissioner on this 
case, by virtue of the decree rendered yester- 
day, on petition of Widow Barbot, née Silvie 
Marné (Marnay) wife of Joseph Hardy, called 
La Vierge, for separation from bed and board 
and community. 

(See July 17, No. 1012; and references 
there made.) 


Sale of Negro Slave, piece d’inde, by Pierre 


Hardy, called La Vierge, to Pierre Gabriel, 
called Montelimar, for sum of two thousand 
five hundred livres colonial money, which said 
Montelimar paid cash, said sum to remain in 
trust of undersigned notary, Henry, until ac- 
count be rendered to minor heirs of deceased 
Barbot, said Hardy and his wife promising to 
guarantee against all losses or to indemnify 
for any. Signed: hardy. Henry (+) ap- 
parently mark of Montelimar who declared 
that he could not write nor sign. 


Oct. 26, 1744. Acknowledgment by Hardy, 
called La Vierge and his wife, Silvie Marné — 
that they received the sum of 2500 livres, 
which was held by Sr. Henry, who is dis- 
charged of all further responsibility. Signed: 
hardy dit Lavierge. Henry, Greffier, Chan- 
talou. 


Session of Superior Council of August 1, 1744, 


where were present: MM. de Vaudreuil, Gov- 
ernor; de Salmon, First Judge; de Lafreniere, 
Raguet, Prat, Councillors; judgments ren- 
dered: 


1. Jacques Cartier, holding procuration to 
settle succession of deceased Liberge, plain- 
tiff, vs. Sr. Barbin, Attorney of Vacant Estates, 
charged with succession of deceased Liberge: 
Considering the procuration granted to Mer- 
cier and the conclusions of the Procurer Gen- 
eral, account rendered by deceased D’ausse- 
ville duly homologated in 1742, copy of which 
was served on plaintiff, Council condemns Sr. 
Barbin to remit all that he holds of said suc- 
cession, after which he shall be duly dis- 
charged from the succession of deceased 
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Carriere vs. 
Carriere. 


Hardy vs. Hardy. 
See 1013, etc. 


Salmon, Prat and 


M. Lebreton retire. 


Prevost et als 
vs. Sieur Pradel. 


See criminal 
prosecution of 
Jupiter slave of 


Pradel. 


Aug. 2. 
(25015) 


(3842) 

2 pp. 

Pontalba having 
been appointed 
Commandant at 
Ponte Coupee, 
empowers Sr. Prat 
to act for him in 
New Orleans. 


considering the evidence and 


leagues from New Orleans. 
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D’ausseville as well as of that of deceased Li- 
berge. The heirs of said Liberge to bear 
costs. | 
2. Sr. Joseph Carriere, husband and Marie 
Carriere, plaintiff, vs. widow of deceased An- 
dré Carriere: Plaintiff non suited, costs com- 
pensated. 

3. Silvie Marnay, widow Barbot, now wife 


of Jean Hardy, plaintiff for separation of com- 


munity, vs. Sr. Hardy, defendent and plain- 
tiff: Council has ordered the parties to live 
together for space of six months with prohibi- 
tion to La Vierge to continue ill treating 


his wife and orders them to live maritally 


together under penalty of being punished as 
the case may demand. Costs compensated. 

5. Sieurs Prevost, Henry and de Launay, 
plaintiffs, vs. Sieur Pradel, defendant: On 
investigation 
made on April 4 and May 23, and on demand 
of the defendant: Considering the evidence 
and investigations of April 4 and May 23 and | 
on demand of the defendant here present, 
Council orders that names, surnames and 
qualifications of witnesses be given him so that | 
he may furnish defense and that even the 
inquiries in their entirety be submitted to him, 
and this for the next session. Costs reserved. 

Signed: Vaudreuil. Bobe Descloseaux. la- 
freniere. Raguet. Salmon. 


Procuration by Mr. Joseph Delfau de Pontalba, 


Lieutenant of a detached Company of the Ma- 
rine in this Colony, who has been appointed 
to command at Pointe Coupée, at forty-five 
As his presence 
might be necessary in New. Orleans he con- 
stitutes as his special attorney Sr. Prat, the 
King’s physician, to receive the letters ad- 
dressed to him from France, all sums due to 
him, to receipt for debts paid, promising to 
ratify all that he may do for him during his 
absence, this procuration to subsist until revo- 
cation of ‘same. Signed: pontalba. pasquier. 
Dubois. Henry, notary. 


Proces Verbal of J udicial visit to the prison to 


verify the (escape) of John and Josias Hay- 
vart, father and son, Englishmen, who broke 


| 
| 
kan 
114 pp. 
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through the brick wall and got off during the 


night. 
| Signed: fleuriau. Raguet, Henry, Greffier. 
‘See the full report Note: On a level with the floor five rows of | 4 
[a bricks were removed in depth, and four rows 


in length, the thickness of the wall being of 
1926, pp. 361-384. two and a half bricks, about twenty- inches, 
the opening made large enough to allow pas- 
sage of a man of any size. The rear of the 
jail faced Mr. Fleuriau’s house and measured 
twelve feet in height at the place where the eo 
two Englishmen escaped. The jailor noticed 


the escape only at his usual morning inspec- 


. tion. 

| ” See further Aug. 8, No. 1017, 1018. 
Aug. 6. Rent Lease by Sieur Jean Joseph Delfau de Pon- 
— (25022) talba, Marine Lieutenant, and proprietor of 
fo. 25. three lots and improvements thereon, forming 


(3844) 3 pp. the corner of Toulouse and Condé streets in 
New Orleans, who has leased them to Sieurs 


ease Fontalba Jean and Laissard, brothers, at one hundred 


brothers, of house, and twenty piastres per year, the lease to be- 
corner Conde and gin Sept. 29th and to continue until the same 


_ Toulouse streets, date 1747, the rent to be paid in silver money 
| of Spain (‘‘piastres Gourdes Monnoye d’Es- 


| house. This prop- pagne”’) the sum of thirty piastres having been 
| erty seems to be paid in advance for the first quarter, the said 


| penile Faas tenant to pay at his option quarterly or 
asesr Huatiibe monthly. The house is to be returned in same 
row now stands. condition and the orange trees are not to be 
removed by said lessor, who is not held to 
repairs. 


Signed: pontalba. layssard frere. Chantalou. 
Cantrelle. Henry, notary. 

Note: The house built on these three lots is _ 
described as built of brick upon the ground, 
one story high, with a basement serving as a 
cellar; the first story consisting of a large hall, 
on one side, a room and a closet, and on the 
other two rooms, with garret above; doors and 
sash windows covered with linen; the said 
rooms and house closing with lock an key. 
Another building, serving as a kitchen, also 
of brick, another used as a poultry house, well 
surrounded by pickets, the side of the house 
facing the street with a railing on a base wall 
resting on pilasters of brick forming an en- 
trance yard and a garden on the side, sep- 
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arated by a wall as high as the pickets and 
in the rear of the said house another where 
poultry is kept. 


Aug. 7. Petition to Superior Council by Jean Conners for 
One double __s fifty-two piastres due him by the brigantine 
page. “the George and Henry” passed on after con- 
clusions of the procureur général of the King, 
akbiak Setah allowing him the sum of 200 livres for his 
sailor, John wages and pretensions. 
Conners, for wages Note: This petition was presented to Coun- 
ergo and snip. cil on May 20, 1743, and conclusions of the 
- procureur general were given May 21, 1743. 
vessel. The petitioner stated that he shipped on the 
| | said brigantine which sailed from London- 
derry, Ireland and was to return to the same 
place with a cargo of rum and mahogany. He — 
engaged himself at eight piastres per month 
and four months later the brigantine was ship- 
wrecked on the coast between Mobile and 
Pensacola; he was one of the few saved but 
lost twenty piastres he carried at the time and 
the wages due him, thirty-two piastres had not 
been paid. As 18 barrels of rum, the sails 
and cordage and other effects were saved, he 
pleaded that he had a natural and special 
claim on returns of the sale of salvaged goods. 
The verdict of the Superior Council was ren- 
dered Aug. 7, 1744, but there is no record of 
payment. 
Aug. 8. Interrogatory of Josias Hevvouard by Jean Bap- — 
No. 1018. tiste Raguet, Commissioner on this case, in 
6 pp. the jailer’s room, accompanied by the Clerk 
Tis. Proceedings of the Superior Council in the presence of the 
upon the | jailer who brought in the younger of the two 
recapture of Englishmen who swore on the Holy Scriptures 
Englishmen wee __ to speak the truth and as he did not under- 
ac: in stand French Sr. Caiie was called in to act as 
4th inst. interpreter. 
Signed: Raguet. Caiie. Josiah Haydard. 
Document water stained with curled edges. 
(See Aug. 4, 1744, No. 1016.) 
No. 1017. Interrogatory of Jean Hevvouard, on de- 
714 pp. mand of the procureur general of the King, 


by Jean Baptiste Raguet in the presence of 
the Greffier and the jailer, Sr. Caiie, acting as 
' interpreter. He said that he could have es-— 
caped last year, but seeing that he was kept 
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in prison and the great want in the Colony 

and the thought of his large family dying of 

hunger prompted them to try to escape. They 

were arrested two or three days after their 4 
- escape, having hidden in the woods which they 

found full of mud and water. He said that he 

had resolved to sign nothing without reading 

it himself. Signed: Raguet. Caiie. 

Document badly stained with curled and 
ragged edges. 


Aug. 10. Receipt and Discharge to Barbin, Attorney of 
(25041) Vacant Estates, by Sr. Jacques Cartier, sub- 
fo. 26. (3847) stitute attorney for Francois Mercier, holding 
12/3 pp. procuration of Francois Gilbert and Marie 


Catherine Liberge, his wife; and of Jean 

charge to Barbin, | Marie Liberge, brother and sister of Guillaume 

Atty. for Vacant Liberge. 

Signed: Jacques Cartier. Chantalou. Can- 
trelle. Henry, notary. 


Aug. 10. Procuration by Sr. Joseph Assailly, residing 
(25054) fo. 26. ordinarily in New Orleans, to his wife, Dame 
(3848) 3 pp. Jeanne Creaze, residing in Paris in the Isle of 


Processes eed the Palace, to collect all that may come to her F 


authorization of from her deceased father, Sr. Michel Creaze, 

Assailly to his and to take all necessary steps necessary to 

in Settlement of his succession. Signed: Assailly. 

tn Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, notary. | 
father’s estate. (sig. charred) 

Aug. 12. Procuration by Francois Jahan to Sr. Barrous, | 


(25057) fo. 26. notary of Illinois, to collect payment of sums 

(3849) 4 pp. due him by estate of Sr. Labuissonniere in the 

wiaiidiasl bis name of Sr. Robineau de Portneuf, officer in _ | 
appoints an agent Jilinois. List of debts follows. 


in Illinois. Signed: Jahan. Senet, Henry, notary. 

Aug. 18. Procuration in blank granted by Sr. Louis Pierre 

(25061) Senet to receipt for debts of Sr. Paul Rasteau, 

fo. 26. to obtain payment from Srs. Tiberge and Per- 
| (3850) tuy, sums carried on face of their notes, inter- | 
21% pp. ests and costs and to resort to such proceedings 
ual 19% may be necessary to that end. 

Signed: Sent. Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, 

Paul Rasteau. notary. 
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Aug. 15. 
(25064) 
fo. 26. 


Report of a death 


by drowning on 
river. 


Aug. 10. 
(25025) 
fo. 26. 
(3845) 
5144 pp. 


Marriage contract 
Bernard-Bernard. 


(25027) 
3 pp. 
Inventory of 


husband’s effects. . 


Aug. 10... 
(25034) 
fo. 25. . 
(3840) 
814 pp. 


Procuration by 
Assailly and 
Daunoy to J. B. 
Prevost, agent of 
the Company of 
the Indies. 


Aug. 10. 
(25036) 
fo. 26. 


214 pp. 


Substistution of 
procuration to 
J. B. Prevost. 


- signed by Avignon. 


~ Report in Registry by Jean Veillon, married to 
_ Marie Aubert, and tutor of Pierre Aubert, that 

_ his ward being yesterday on the river in try- 
ing to untangle his line was drowned without 


being able to explain how his line was tangled. 
He demanded certificate of his report and de- 
clared that he did not know how to write nor 
sign. Signed: Henry, notary. 


Marriage Contract of Louis Bernard, a native of 


Anspac, widower of Elizabeth Stieren, a res- 


ident of New Orleans, and Barbe Bernard, 


minor daughter of Antoine Bernard and Cath- 
erine Pellerin, a native of Carlestin, German 
Village, dependency of the Province of Lou- 
isiana. 
Signed: berinsard audan. Vongy. avignon. 
Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, notary. 
Inventory made by Claude Renaud, called 


Avignon, Francois Songy, Chantalou and Fer- 


rand, in ‘New Orleans, of the goods and effects 


of Louis Bernard, widower of Elizabeth Sti- 


Inventory covers. two pages and is 
| Mark of Sr. Ferrand, 
Chantalou, then follow two signatures so 
charred as to be illegible, another which 


eren. 


seems to be avignon and below Henry. 


-Procuration granted to Sr. Prevost, Agent. of the 


Company of the Indies, by Sr. Joseph Assailly, 
merchant of New Orleans, associated with Mr. 


Charles Guy Favre Daunoy in negroes and 
concessions they acquired from Mr. d’Asfeld. 


He constitutes Mr. Prevost as his general and 


special attorney to collect all debts due to him 


in this Colony, of which inventory and 
acknowledgment subsist, to receipt and dis- 
charge in his name, and to render such 
account as may be necessary as said Prevost 
has full knowledge of all his affairs. Signed: 
Assailly. Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, N. 


Procuration by Sr. Lemoine and another and by 


Sr. Jung to Sr. Joseph Assailly, who, being 
compelled to leave for Santo Domingo, has 
substituted in his place Sr. Jean Baptiste Pre- 
vost as his general and special attorney em- 
powering him to act in affairs of both the 
above mentioned as he, Assailly was author- 
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ized until full settlement of same. Signed: 
Assailly. Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, siete 
See Aug. 20, No. 25069, etc. 


Aug. 16. Report of counterfeit note. Undersigned Destre- 
B. 4214. haux (Destrehan) and Prevost named by 
2 pp. Judge Salmon to examine the case of a coun- 
Destrehan and terfeit note of 40 francs in imitation of a 


Prevost report om treasury note No. 1586, find certain distinct 


terfeit 40 
resemblances between the counterfeit and the 


note. writing of Sr. Duperon, alias Latinay. 

Aug. 16. Agreement between Grevemberg, called Flamant ) 
(25065) and Ledoux. Grevemberg wishing to recover | 
fo. 26. what is due to him by traders and journeymen | 
(3851) (voyageurs) who gave him their notes, which 

2 pp. notes he left in hands of Mr. Moncharvaux, 
Settlement between COMmandant of the post and of Madam Linc- 


taq to obtain payment, agrees with Pierre 

Ledoux. Ledoux to accept 400 livres in colonial money | 
for his labor, acknowledging that he has been 9 
paid 50 livres presently, authorizing said Le- 
doux to take all necessary steps to obtain 
payment, for which the said constituant holds 
himself responsible. Signed: Grevemberg. 
Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, notary. 


Aug. 18. Certificate by Governor De Vaudreuil, of Louis- * 
— (25067) iana of deposit by Sr. Chaty, Jr., second cap- 
fo. 26. tain of “La Zephire’’ of La Martinque, man- 


(3852) 2 pp. ager of the cargo under authority and risk of 
(im margin datea MM. de la Touche, who has received orders to 
Aug. 18 at ena of load for France in the King’s ship La Baleine, 
 doct. Aug. 14) ~~ the cargo of the Zephire at the risk of MM. de 
| La Touche, addressed and consigned to them 
_ piastres with the at Rochefort. As the said ship is delayed, Sr.. 
clerk to be sent Guillaume Chaty, Jr., considers proper to de- 

to France. posit the sum of 8400 piastres duly counted 

which will be sent to France from this Colony, 
addresed and consigned as mentioned. Done 
Aug. 14, 1744. Signed: Henry, greffier. 


| Aug. 20. Statement of Accounts and Notes left by Sr. Le- 

(25069) moine, Captain of the Comte de Maurepas of 

: (3853) Bordeaux for account of Mr. Jung remitted to 

3 pp. §$r. Prevost. List follows. 

q See Aug. 10. Acknowledgment that Mr. Assailly remitted 

(25054) to J. B. Prevost the above bills and notes. 
Triple copies made at New Orleans, Aug. 14, 


1744. Signed: Prevost. 
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(25070) 


Aug. 21. 
(25075) 
fo. 26. 
(3855) 
2 pp. 


Procuration. 


7 Aug. 21. 


(25072) 
fo. 26. 
(3854) 
21% pp. 
Procuration. 


Aug. 22. 
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Oct. 20, 1744. Statement of papers left by 
Louis Geoffroy to Sr. Assailly, which he de- 
_clares he remitted to J. B. Prevost. List fol- 
lows of which triple copies were made Aug. 
14, 1744. Deposited Aug. 20, 1744, and re- 
ceipt for same signed: Prevost. 


Procuration by Jean Baptiste Gauvain, who is 
on the eve of his departure for Cap Francois, 
San Domingo, to Claude Renaut, called Avig- 
non, inn-keeper to see to his business during 
his absence, to collect his rents, to see and 
provide for needs of his daughter who is in 
the Convent, to prosecute and seize in his 
name, etc. | 

Signed: Gauvain. Chantalou. Cantrelle. 
Henry, notary. 


-Procuration granted J. B. Gauvain by Catherine 
Lafontaine, widow, in community of property, 
of Francois Durcy, who is about to sail for 
Santo Domingo, empowering him to receive 
from Sr. Despinosa or from his heirs, detainers 
of her goods, or from others, the sum of 100 
livres as per note dated July 4, 1732, and in 
default of payment to prosecute her rights by 
all legal means, until final decree, as well for 
herself as natural tutrix of Francois Durcy, 
minor heir of deceased Durcy. Signed: ‘“‘La 
veuv durcy’’, Chantalou. Cantrelle. Henry, 


notary. 
Session of Superior Council, were present MM. 


No. 1019. | de Salmon, First Judge; delafreniere, Prat and 


2 pp. 


Judgments 


rendered by the 


Le Breton, councillors. | 
Judgments rendered in following cases: 


Superior Council. = 1. Between Sr. Louis Brusda, holding pro- 


Gibault vs. 


Morand vs. 
Couturier. 


Govet. curation of Louise Gibault, plaintiff, vs. Nic- 
olas Judice, testamentary executor of deceased 
Pierre Gouet, defendant: Defendant declared 
himself ready to turn over all in his hands to 
whom by right shall appertain under procura- 
tion of La Gibauud. Council orders Sr. Judice 
to render account of same and turn it over to 
plaintiff after which he shall be duly dis- 
charged. Costs on succession. 


2. Charles de Morand, plajntiff, vs Sr. Bar- 
bin, Attorney of Vacant Estates, charged with 


e 
a | 


Dumanoir vs. 
Villars. 


Le Prevost vs. 
Senet. 


Aug. 24. 
(25080) 


26. 


(3857) 
114 pp. 


-Procuration. 
Latil to Gallois. 


Aug. 26. 
(25082) 
fo. 26. 
(3858) 


Procuration. 


Bredy to Sautier. 
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succession of deceased Couturier. Barbin de- 

clares he has funds owned by said succession; — 
on conclusions of the procureur général, Coun- 
cil orders Barbin to pay fifteen days of cartage 
at rate of eight livres per day whereon he 


shall be duly and validly discharged towards 


Couturier succession as well as that of de- 
ceased d’auseville, his predecessor. Costs on 
Couturier succession. 

38. Sr. Dumanoir, plaintiff, vs. Sr. DuBreuil 
Villars, defendant: Defendant shall pay the 
2650 livres carried on his note of last J anuary 
21st and bear costs. 

4. Sr. Bruda, holding procuration of Sr. 
René Jullien le Prevost, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Senet, 
defendant: Procuration of Sr. Le Prevost 
names Rimbert, who not having substituted 
attorney, the Council adjourns the case until 


_procuration in form be presented. Costs com- 


pensated. 
Signed: Salmon. Bobé Descloseaux. lafren- 


iere. fleuriau. Prat. 


Procuration granted by Sr. Alexandre de Latille 


(Latil) to Sr. Jacques Philippe Gallois. Sr. 
Latil is about to leave for the Islands and en- 
deavoring to arrange with his creditors has 
empowered Jacques Philippe Gallois de la 


~Brosse to receive from the King’s vessels or 


from others, merchandise or stock consigned 
to him by his family and to have them sold 
to his best advantage for the purpose of pay- 
ing a sum of 2000 livres in Colonial money 
which he advanced to him for different needs, 
and to credit Sr. Coustilhas with the surplus 
of the stock after sale made and also to keep 
account if the pack is not received or if sale 
does not prove sufficient; to give receipts and 
discharge, this procuration to subsist until re- 
vocation of same. 

Signed: A. Latil. De La Brosse. Chantalou. 


Cantrelle. Henry, N. 


Procuration by Gatien Bredy dt Tourangeau, to 


Jacques Sautier to see to his affairs during his 
absence in France and in case of decease of 
his wife Lucie, he empowers him to represent 


the constituant and to take possession of his 


goods until he receives news from said con- 
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: stituant; in case of Sautier’s death before that 
of Lucie, his wife, he names as his attorney 
Augustin Chantalou with the same powers as 


he gave Sautier. 
Signed: Henry, greffier. 


Aug. 27. Procuration granted by Guillaume Loquet de la 
(25086) Pommerais, Treasurer of the Marine, to Pierre 
.fo. 26. Moulin, druggist merchant of Paris, empower- 


(3559) 2 pp. ing him to collect his salary from the Gen- 

pee eral Treasurers of the Marine, which amounts 

ele to three thousand livres annually. 

to Moulin. Signed: de la pommerais. DCeirouleau (7). 
Chantalou. Henry, N. 


Aug. 27. Promissory note for 281 livres in Colonial money 
(25085) Slip. in favor of Madam Marin signed by Tixerant. 
(Promissory. note.) 


Aug. 27. —S- Marriage Contract of Jean Durieu, called Dupré, 


(25088) : ‘son of Francois Dureiux and Marie Prudome, 
20. a native of Poitiers, Parish of St. Hilaire, Bish- 
(3860) opric of Poitiers, and Catherine Lafontaine, 
5 pp. minor daughter of Claude Lafontaine and of 


Marie Haussecorne, both deceased; under au- 
thority ‘of Sr. Gilbert Dumas, her stepfather 
Lafontaiine. — and David Jeannot, her brother-in-law stip- 

Signed: Jean Durieurx dt Dupré, iin 
caterine veuve durvy. f. Roujot. Etiner. As- 
sailly. Caritu (Cariton) Cantrelle.: avignon. 
Coquillo. gauvain. Chantalou: Cantrelle. 


Aug. 29. Marriage Contract before Henry, notary, be- 


(25093) tween Mse Robert Gautier de Montreuil, 
fo. 26. . Marine officer, son of Mr. Jacques Gautier, 

(3881) Inspector of the King’s buildings, and Treas- 

6 pp. —urer of S. A. S. de Maine et de Conde and 

Marriage contract me Marguerite Debonne, his parents, a na- 

Gautier de tive of Marty, archbishopric of Paris; and Miss 

Montreuil- Francoise Carriere, minor daughter of Jacques 

‘Carriere. Carriere and of deceased Francoise Babin, a 


native of New Orleans, Bishopric of 
With consent on the bridegroom’s side of Mr. 
Pierre Rigaud de Vaudreuil, Mr. Gilles Aug- 

—ustin Payen, Chvr: de Noyan; Chvr. de Benac, 
marine officer; Mr. de Bellile Captain and 
adjutant; Benoist de Ste. Claire, captain; and 
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(25098) 
Order of Council 
to register said 
contract. 


Aug. 380. 
(25099) 

fo. 26. 

(3862) 

3 pp. 
Nuncupative will 
of Pierre Piqurey. 


Aug. 31. 
(25107) 
fo. 26. 
(3865) 
4 pp. 


Sale of seven lots 


in N. O. by Cap- | 


tain Jean Jacques 
Macarty Mactigue 
to Sr. Andre Car- 
riere and his wife. 


(25110) 


Rescession of said 
sale by consent. 
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on the side of the bride, of her father, Jacques 
Carriere, Joseph Carriere, her uncle. and spe- 
cial tutor; of Dame Francoise Jallot, widow of 
Sr. Francois Carriere, uncle of the said minor 
and the said Dame aunt and grandmother of 
the bride, of Mr. Jacques Livaudais, Captain 
and of Madam Livaudais his wife, aunt of the 
said minor; of Madam de Mazan, also her 
aunt; of Madam Trudeau and Lavigne also. 
relatives. 

Signed: Robert Gautier de Montreuil. Marie 
Francoise Carriere. Veuve carriere. Jacques 
carriere. joseph Carriere. Vaudreuil. Lever- 
rier. fleury Leverrier. Livaudais. B livaudais. 
C de Mazan. Tixerant. De Benac. Benoist de 
St. Clair. Bellile. Trudeau. Marie arlut. Es- 
nould de Bellile. tixerant. Bellile fils. marie 
livaudais. Livaudais fils. manon Lavergne. 
Manon Bellile. Cantrelle. Manon Livaudais. 
Lavergne. Henry, notary. | | 


Order by the Council to file above contract 
in the Registry of the Superior Council for full 
and entire execution. Signed: Dauberville. 


After usual preliminaries he declares that he has 
several children, that he wishes his wife to 
remain their natural tutrix to render account 
at their majority. He asserts that all his 
goods were acquired in common with her and 
that they passed no contract of marriage. Will 
covers three pages and is signed: piqurey. 
Morisset. Dubois. Henry, notary. 


Sale of seven lots by Sr. Jean Jacques Macarty 
Mactigue, Marine captain, and his wife Fran- 
cois Trepagnier to Sr. André Carriere and his 
wife Marie St. Martin, said lots are situated 
so as to form the corner of Burgundy, Dau- 
phine and St. Anne streets. The lots and im- 
provements thereon were sold for 10000 livres 
colonial money, Sr. Macarty declaring that 
they were granted by Sieurs Bienville and 
Salmon and that titles are in hands of Sr. 
Broutin, engineer. 

June 30, 1745. Captain Macarty and his 
wife and Sieur André Carriere and his wife, 
before notary, have agreed to annul the above 
contract of sale, Sr. and Dame Macarty con- 
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senting to accept return of their property as 
it stands as Sr. and Dame Carriere have made 
no payment on same, receipt to be tendered 
when Macarty and his wife will have gained 
possession of the keys. 

Signed: Macarty. Carriere. Chantalou. Can- 


trelle. henry, notary. 


Andre Offman and Anne Marie, formerly widow 


Aug. 31. 
(25111) of André Barbier acting in their name and as 
fo. 26. tutors of André Barbier minor heir of said de- 
(3866) ceased, who have agreed with Jacques Can- 
3 pp. trelle to exchange his negro Cezard for the 
Suchenge of one named Daussy who was hired to Cantrelle 
slaves. three years ago, each party promising to guar- 
antee the other against seizure, etc., said ex- 
change being to the advantage of the minor 
Barbie. 
Signed : Cantrelle. Jacque Judice. piere 
couzein. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 
Aug. 31. Contract for Apprenticeship of Rocq Petit passed 
(25104) between Joseph Petit and Jacques Nicolas, 
fo. 26. gunsmith, said Nicolas obligating himself to 
(3864) teach his trade to Rocq Petit, during three and 
21% pp. a half years and furnish board, lodging and 
i et support on condition that apprentice will come 
to learn the trade  Gailly after his meals to his master’s shop and 
of gunsmith. Joseph Petit promises to pay 300 livres in 
| colonial money, at stipulated dates. Other 
clauses and conditions enumerated. Signed: 
Roch Petit. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 
Aug. 31. Contract of Apprenticeship between Jullien Rue- 
(25102) lan and Gillette Gautier his wife, previously 
fo. 26. widow of Pierre Dargaray (Gargaray in text) 
(3863) and Jean Baptiste Rivard, barber and frizzler, 
2 pp. who promises to teach Michel Dargaray his 


trade and to make him as expert as possible 


A renticed 
to gp aeons in three years, beginning next Sept. 1, obli- 


of barber and hair gating himself to feed, lodge and support the 


— (“frizzler”.) = boy who on his side will be held to come every 


morning to his master’s shop. If he does not 
remain the space of time agreed on Ruelan 
will be held to pay an indemnity. Other 
clauses and conditions stipulated. 

Signed: Michel Dargaray. Rivarde. Chan- 
talou. Cantrelle. Henry, notary. 
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Sept. 1.° 
(25114) 
fo. 26. 
(3867) 
21) pp. 


Procuration by 
Chaperon to 


Destrehan to re- | 
cover a slave who 
escaped to Cuba. 


sept. 1. 
(25117) 
fo. 26. 
(3888) 
11% pp. 


Contract to fur- 
nish material to 


the Government for 
use in presents to 


the Indians. 


Sept. 5.. 
No. 1020. 
214 pp. 


Judgments 
rendered by the 
Superior Council. 


Verret vs. 
Mathieu. 


Boisson vs. 
Michel Brosset. 


Boisson vs. 
Carriere. 
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_Procuration granted to Sr. Destrehan by Joseph 


Chaperon for recovery of one of his slaves 
who deserted with a Spanish mulatto from this 
Colony in 1739, and who has been seen in 
Havana, empowering said Destrehan to con- 


- cert with Mr. Bloquin, the French Consul in 


Cuba, and to substitute another attorney in 
his stead if necessary on account of the dif- 
ference of laws in both countries; the detain- 
ers of said slaves being held to pay for all 
expenses incurred. Chaperon declared that he 
could not sign nor write. 

Signed: Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, no- 


tary. 


Contract passed between Mr. de Salmon, acting 


in the King’s name and Mr. Francois Louis 
Caiie, merchant of this city, who obligates him- 
self to furnish the King’s store fifty bolts of 
wide Holland galloon for the capes to be used 
in presents to the Indians, 40 lbs. of vermilion, 
at 15 livres, 5 sols per lb., other trimmings 
enumerated, which shall be paid to Sr. Caiie 
on receipt of the guardian of the store, by the 
treasurer of the Marine in silver on in notes 


4 fof exchange on the general treasurers of 
France. 


Signed: Salmon. Le Bretton. Caiie. Chan- 
talou. Henry, greffier. 


Session of the Superior Council of Sept. 5, 1744. 


Judgments rendered in the following cases: 


1. Joseph Verret, plaintiff and defendant: 
Council orders Verret to pay Mathieu the sum 
of 800 livres in current money of the Colony 
unless he prefers to take back the effects de- 
livered, otherwise the money is to be deposited - 
in Registry for whom by right. Costs com- 
pensated. 


2. Claude Boisson, plaintiff, vs. Michel 
Brosset, defendant: Suit dismissed as ‘parties 


| have agreed. 


3. Boisson, plaintiff, vs. Carriere, defend- 
ant: Council orders defendant to pay the sum 
of 70 livres, carried in the demand with de- 
duction of 15 livres, thereof for a cord of wood 
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and of 7 livres due on the ween: Costs on de- 


fendant. 
Judice vs. 4, Nicolas Judice, plaintiff, vs. Gautreau, 
Gautpege. defendant: Council orders that Louis Baude- 


mont and Nicolas Judice appear in person to 
hear what shall be ordered. Costs reserved. 


Cristina vs. 5. Cristina, plaintiff, vs. Lavallier, defend- 
— ant: Judgment in default against defendant, 
order that he pay plaintiff the 50 livres car- 
ried on face of his note of paren 16, costs on 


defendant. 
roe tig vs. 6. Sr. Roquigny, plaintiff, vs. Francois Ja- 
— han, defendant and plaintiff: Case has been 


adjourned until execution of lease agreed on 
between them. Costs compensated. 


Delaunay, et al 7. Srs. Delaunay, Prevost and Henry, plain- 
ee tiffs, vs. Sr. Pradel, defendant: Council orders 
*See criminal that the papers be laid on the table delibera- 
= of tion, all parties to be notified of decision. 


Costs reserved.* 
(Signatures omitted.) 


Sept. 7. Act of Apprenticeship of Joseph Laurent, aged 

(3869) fifteen years, to Michel Mouget, under author- 

(25119) ity of his mother Jeanne Mahon, widow of 

2 pp. deceased Laurent, now wife of Du Plan, said 

A youth bound by Mouget to teach him his trade as locksmith 

his mother as during four years on clauses and conditions 

. — toa enumerated. Document badly charred. One 
signature partly destroyed, outline of that of 
Jean Michel Chantalou. Cantrelle, 

Henry. 

Sept. 15. Contract passed between M. De Salmon, Com- 

(25124) - missioner of the Marine and Ordonnateur, in 

> fo. 26. the King’s name with consent of the Comp- 
(3871) troller of the Marine, and Sr. Joseph Dauphin, 

i 2 pp. who obligates himself to furnish forty thou- 
oo eer sand Ibs. of threshed rice, and one hundred 

nish the Govern- and eighty barrels of unthreshed rice for the 


ment with rice for troops which will be delivered at the King‘s 

use of the troops. ctore. M. de Salmon promising to furnish a 

U | boat to carry the load to the German Coast; 
to be paid on receipt of same by the Guardian 

of the store. Passed at the Intendency and 

signed: Salmon. Le Bretton. Henry, greffier. 
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Sept. 18. 
Not No. 2 pp. 


Bruner vs. 


Du Breuil. 


Suit to recover 
debt due to 


plaintiff’s husband. 


Sept. 28. 
(25153) 
fo. 26. 
(3878) 
2% pp. 


Sale, of a negress. 
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Petition to Superior Council by Widow Bruner 


for recovery of debt due her by Sr. du Breuil 
amounting to 1827 livres, 4 sols.” 

Signed: janneton hubert, veuve Bruner. 

Sept. 18, 1744. vel for citation of Sr: Du 
Breuil. 

Signed: Salmon. 

Notice of citation served on Sr. Dubreuil 
following petition of Widow Bruner‘ at his 
domicile. Signed: Beaupré. 

May 4, 1745. Notice served on Sr. DuBreuil 
at his domicile to appear before tht Council 
at session of May, 1745, to hear ordered what 
shall appertain. 

Signed: Beaupre. 

June 1, 1745. Notice served on Sr. Dubreuil 
Sr., contractor for public buildings, to appear 
before the Superior Council at its next session 
to hear what shall be ordered. 

Signed: Beaupré. 

Copy of petition with notice served signed 
BY ae and dated Sept. 18, 1744 and May 

May 7, 1745. Request that the Council grant 
defendant a delay of one month to enable him 
to prove that Widow Bruner’s demand is not 
just, her husband having worked only in com- 
position, the contractor having always fur- 
nished the iron, ‘‘besides everyone knows that 
Bruner was not a man to leave any arrears un- 
collected,’’ as may be proved by the accounts. 
The notice reached him only lately and he 
prays the Council to grant his petition so that 
he may defend himself and that the affair may 
be justly settled. 

Signed: Du Breuil. 


Sale of a negress by Madam Pierremont, Widow 


Canelle, to Antoine and Michel Sarrazin, 
Madam Etienne Stephen, called Rocancourt, 
(Francoise Ruellan) acting for Antoine Sar- 
razin. Said negress, called Madelaine, was 
turned over to Sr. Geoffroy, a merchant of this 
Colony for a debt of 1323 livres due on mer- 
chandise, by Sr. André Jolly. Sr. Geoffroy left 
for the Islands on business and sold the said 
negress to Madam Pierremont, for 1300 livres, — 
who sells her for the same price to Srs. An- | 
toine and Michel Sarrazin, who obligate them- 
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selves solidarily to pay price of sale in three 
payments, for security of said payments hypo- 
thecating their movables and immovables. 
Signed: la rocancour. michelle sarrazin. Can- 
trelle. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 

— (25155): July 18, 1743. Obligation of Srs. Jardeau 
and Jolly to Sr. Geoffroy, amounting to 1323 
livres for merchandise, (list follows) for which 
they send him a negress named Madelaine to 
be sold for said payment. 

May 5, 1744. Sale of said negress to Madam 
Canelle for the sum of 1300 livres for which 
payment was tendered by Mr. de Montandan. 
Signed: L. Geoffroy. | 


‘i Sept. 18. - Exchange of land between Michel Mongy and 
(25128) his wife Francoise Robinet on one side and 
fo. 26. Jean Baptiste Champagne and his wife Made- 

- (3873) leine Chays on the other. Le Mongy giving a 
314 pp. lot on Bourbon street with improvements 


ee Ee thereon for one situated No. 220 on the same 
sein in: Mow street with its buildings and appurtenances, 
Orleans. said Champagne promising to replace several 
| pickets that are missing. The said lot acquired 
by Mongy in advancement of dowry from his 
mother-in-law, which land she acquired from 
Mr. Favrot by act passed before notary, Oct. 
9, 1738. Champagne besides the lot obligates 
himself to pay 200 livres in a month at latest; 
the said exchange being good and valid with- 
- out further formalities. The parties declare 
: : that they cannot sign nor write wherefore in- 

| _quiry as per ordinance. 
: | Signed: Jeam Michel Mouget. Nicolas Le- 

ray. Henry, notary. 


Sept. 19. Sale of furniture, cattle and effects of Sr. Pery 

a (25132) | following order for protection of rights of 
(3874) Madam Pery in the presence of J. B. Prevost, 

, 334, pp. Agent of the Company of the Indies, acting 
Proces-Verbal of also for Mr. Jung, ship Chandler at Bordeaux. 
sale of Pery’s List of effects sold, their adjudication and 
movable Property price thereof, returns on said sale amounting 

pe Seger to the sum of 1433 livres, conformably to pro- 
¢ his wife. ces verbal of seizure. 


Signed: fleuriau. Prevost. Beaupre. 


{ Filed in Registry on date of May 4, 1745. 
Signed: lenormand. 
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Sept. 22. Marriage Contract of Nicolas Dubinot, son of 
(25136) deceased Sanson du Binot and of Servane 
fo. 26. Madin, a native of Rennes Brittany, Bishopric 
(3875) of Rennes, widower of Catherine Guedon, on 
6 pp. one side, and Marianne Foucand, daughter of 

deceased Anselme Foucand and Marianne An- 


Marriage contract : 
Dubinot-Foucand. toinette, a native of Natchez, Bishopric of 


Quebec, Sr. Pierre Fillart stipulating for the — 
minor bride. 

Signed: Nicolas Dubinnotte. fillart. Marie 
Anne Sodgin (?) Lemelle. Lemelle. Cariton. 


Cantrelle. Chantalou. Henry, notary. 
(Signatures badly charred.) 
Sept. 28. Marriage Contract of Jacques Livet, son of de- 
(25145) ceased Mathieu Livet and Claudine Lavisée, 
fo. 26. also deceased, a native of Vienne in Dauphiny, 
(3877) Bishopric of Vienne, widower of Marie Jeanne 
3 pp. Leonard on one side, and Marie Therese Du- 
Marriage contract pré daughter of deceased Louis Dupré, crier 
Livet-Dupre. of the parliament of Dennebon (Hennebon) 
This is the bride’s (2) a native of Denebon, Bishopric of Vannes, 
‘third marriage. Brittany, previously widow of Francois Collin 


and before him of Michel Caltassier of Tré- 
port. Signed: Livet. marie thairaize dupré. 
poisat. avignon. Cariton. Chantalou. Can- 
trelle. Henry, N. bee 


Sept. 30. Account current of Mr. Dansant with Senet. 
(25160) Debts paid: 3462. 15. This sum reduced to 
2 pp. piastres: 867. 4. Mr. Henry’s receipt for above 


Kaaitiins ‘Biiiiies acount of which duplicate is deposited in Reg- 
Notes and bills intrusted to Sr. Sevet by 
Henry, greffier, amounting in Colonial money 
to 776”’ 10’ — 685. 2. piastres. 
‘In text Senet and Certified as a true copy of vouchers in pos- 
session of Mr. Senet. Signed Sevet.: 7 


(To be Continued) 
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ANDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS 
OF LOUISIANA 
XXVIL 


_ November, 1777, to February 9, 1778. 
(Continued from October, 1929.) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 


November 20, 1777. Plaintiff presents a declaration, 
Miguel Dragon vs. dated Havana, October 18, 1777, 
Mr. Legrou. signed by Pedro Martinez to the 
No. 3680. 8 pp. effect that he received 17 barrels 


Court of Governor Galvez. of rancid butter which were de- 
Assessor, Cecilio Odoardo. _livered to his shop by Juan Ron- 
Escribano, J. B. Garic. quillo; that he found a purchaser 
To rescind sale of butter, on for the same and sold it ern 
the ground it was found rancid. Ronquillo’s permission for 14 


Proceedings in Havana Custom- reales per pound. Joseph de 
house attested and annexed. Aguirre certifies that the above 


statement is true and that the 
butter was useless. 
Plaintiff also presents a certificate, on stamped paper, 


dated Havana, October 14, 1777, signed Joseph Alvares, No- 


tary Public, major of the registry of mines and of the Royal 
Treasury, certifying that having seen the discharge of the 
freight brought from New Orleans to this Port on the schooner 
“Maria,” Juan Ronquillo, Captain and master, 18 firkins of 
cows-milk butter was found turned to grease and spoiled. The 
Captain declared that his ship sprang a leak during the voyage, 
and that two other firkins had been lost, thus completing the 
shipment of 20 firkins declared in the ship’s papers. Miguel 


Dragon then asks to have witnesses called whom he will name 


to declare under oath if it is not true that in the month of 
August he entered into negotiations with Mr. Legrou to deliver 
to him pelts in good condition in exchange for 1115 pounds of 
butter in the rough state, called Flanders butter, at 18 sols a 
pound. The butter spoiled in transit to Havana, or was found 
in that condition when it reached there. He wishes to be exon- 
orated in the matter, to close the negotiations and to have the 
originals returned to him. Galvez orders the assessor to re- 


_ceive the information offered and to return the originals. 


The first witness, Raimundo Gaillard said he only saw the 
barrels of butter when they were turned over to him to be 
carried in his cart. He was told that they were bought at 
the Norman warehouse. He does not know his name, but he 
lives in Mr. Vienne’s house. He does not know anything more. 

Pierre Detcharte declares that he knows that Miguel Dra- 
gon contracted with the Norman who lives in Mr. Vienne’s 
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house to give a consignment of pelts - in exchange for money 

and butter. He heard Dragon say the butter was good after 
examining a sample and that he has learned from Havana, 
where it was shipped, that it turned out bad, having been 

i of this by Captain Ronquillo who carried it in his 
oat 

Juan Ronquillo declares he knows that Dragon bought 
the butter at the Norman’s warehouse and that he mentioned 
that it was taken in exchange for pelts and that he saw the 
barrels taken out which were the same that he carried to Hav- 
ana, and that some of the butter turned bad. He does not 
know if Mr. Dragon saw only a sample, or if he examined all 
the barrels, but he had always spoken as if it was very good. 
This is all he knows. 

Miguel Dragon states that he wishes Mr. Legrou to com- 
pensate him damages done to him through defrauding him in 
the sale of a certain amount of butter. He says he knows for 
a fact that there exists in Mr. Vienne’s possession property 
belonging to Mr. Legrou and so as to secure this and to reclaim 
what is his due he asks that Mr. Vienne be ordered under oath 
to swear and declare to the property that exists not only in 
= but in effects and that the declaration be delivered to. 

im. 

Julian Vienne acting for Vienne & Hamelin declares un- 
der oath that he has no funds in his possession belonging to 
Legrou. All that he knows is that Mr. Dragon made an ex- 
change with him, pelts for butter, and that it was proven in 
the presence of witnesses that the butter belonged to Legrou. 
This declaration ends the record. | 


November 25. Plaintiff claims 659 pesos, 51% 
Yorge Hurquhart _ reales and asks that Oliver Pol- 
(Urquhart) vs. lock and Juan Campbell, Juan 
Juan Waugh’s succession. Waugh’s testamentary executors, 
No. 3684. 20 pp. verify the signature at the end of 


Court of Governor Galvez. the account. (The bill has been 
Assessor, Cecilio Odoardo. removed from the record, but ap- © 
Escribano, J. B. Garic. | pears later in Spanish transla- 
To collect a debt. tion.) He further asks that John 
Jenning, because the writing is 
his own, swear and declare, if he did not deliver to him twenty- 
five thousand white oak staves for Waugh’s account as the 
bill stipulates and also have Charles Norwood declare, if he - 
was not one of Mr. Waugh’s clerks and if he still has his ac- 
count books and likewise what he knows of the delivery of 
the oak staves according to a foot-note in his writing, and 
done, let all be translated into Spanish by Jacinto Panis, Major 
Aide of this place and this translation be also delivered to him 
to be used when convenient to his right. Petition granted. 
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Oliver Pollock verifies Juan Waugh’s signature and also 
states that the writing is by one of his clerks, and as to the 
rest he has no knowledge of the matter. This is followed by 
Jacinto Panis’ Spanish translation of the English document 
presented as a basis for this suit. 

George Urquhart then asks the Court to order the debt 
paid from the proceeds of the estate that has been sold and 
that is now in the possession of his executors and the succession 
charged with the costs since Waugh’s signature has been ver- 
ified and also that of his clerk who has written on the back of 
the account. This request is sent to the opposition, but no 
answer to it is received. In due time the plaintiff asks to have 
a judgment by default rendered in his favor. The Court or- 
ders the escribano to certify if Mr. Pollock wishes to answer 
this suit. Garic certifies that Oliver Pollock has not answered 
and does not wish to take action in these proceedings, explain- 
ing to him that to effect a settlement he will have to confer, 
in this matter, with Juan Waugh’s widow. The Court orders 
the case to go on trial. 

The first proofs to be published are those of George Ur- 
quhart against the Juan Waugh succession. After asking to 
reproduce his two petitions of pages 2 and 6 there are a series . 
of requests for additional time. Then plaintiff asks to have 
Mr. Renaldo Huchet de Kernion summoned to answer under 
oath if he owes the Waugh estate 350 pesos and if so to seize 
them provisionally and hold them at the disposition of the 
Court until this cause is definitively decided. The escribano 
is unable to notify Mr. Kernion to appear as he is absent on 
his plantation. Mr. Urquhart then asks for a writ of citation. 
One is ordered issued, but is apparently never either issued or 
served. There are a further series of requests for an extension 
of time. The suit is then either dropped, or settled out of 
Court, for without further explanation the costs are taxed at 


26 pesos, 714 reales. 


December 17. Alealde Francisco de Villiers 
Testate Succession of | gives the formal announcement 
Pedro Joseph Dubord, of the death of Joseph Dubord at 
inventory, valuation and Pedro Clermont’s house, leaving 
sale of his estate. - minor children. The escribano 
certifies to the death and collects 
No. 3681. 229 pp. the keys that were presented by 
Courts of Alcaldes Salomon Mallines, who told him 
De Villiers, Dufossat, there were other keys belonging 


De Verges, Piernes, and to the plantation. These were 
also taken up. This proceeding 


Panis. 

Assessors, Cecilio Odoardo is followed by the order to search 
and Juan Doroteo del for the will, which is found and 
Postigo. probated. | 
Escribanos, J. B. Garic, The will declares he was born 


and Leonardo Mazange. in Champelcuren, Canada, and 
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married Luisa Carmouche about sixteen years ago. The chil- 
dren born to them are Joseph aged 10, Laurenzo 4, Mariana 
13, Luisa 6, and Eugenia 18 months. He goes into detail as to © 
what each party brought to the community, and what his wife 
inherited afterwards, as set forth in their marriage contract. 
He enumerates his debts, mentioning in particular one to Mr. 
Roussillon and another to Francisco Trepagnier amounting to 
about 1600 pesos for the dowry of his late daughter, Elizabeth 
-. Dubord which is her share that she should have inherited from 
her mother, Elizabeth Bienvenu, the testator’s first wife. She 
is her mother’s sole heir. He notes a few other debts for and 
against the estate. Salomon Mallines is named as testamentary 
executor and guardian of the estate and is empowered to sell 
it at public auction. 

He names as his universal heirs, his five children and his 
two grandchildren, heirs of his deceased daughter, Elizabeth. 
On Odoardo’s advice, Alcalde de Villiers orders the keys de- 
livered to the testamentary executor and guardian of the estate 
and to notify the minor heirs, the females over twelve and the 
males over fourteen to name their curators. Salomon Mallines 
signs a receipt for the keys and Mariana Dubord, appoints 
Francisco Broutin her curator. He is notified, accepts and qual- 
ifies, naming Luis Le Sassier as his surety. The Court also 
appoints Broutin to act as curator ad lites to the other minor 
children and confirms his appointment in due course. 


The next proceeding is a little out of the regular. Guil- 
lermo Roussillon presents a certified copy of a notarial act, 
dated Bordeaux, March 28, 1774, whereby Messrs Guillermo | 
and Pierre Francois Roussillon, brothers, former residents of 
New Orleans, now living in Bordeaux, revoke a previous pro- 
curation that Guillermo had granted to Mr. Braud and in his 
place, the two brothers appoint as their general and special 
agent, Mr. Montegut, master in surgery, in the Province of 
Louisiana. He also presents a certified copy of the act of sale, 
dated New Orleans, February 22, 1768, by which Guillermo 
Roussillon, surgeon, acting for himself and in his own name 
and charged with the procuration of his brother, Pierre Fran- 
cois Roussillon sell to Joseph Dubord, a resident of Illinois, a 
plantation named ‘‘The Temple,” situated a league from the 
city, going up the river and on this side. This plantation con- 
sisting of 12 arpents front and the ordinary depth of 40 arpents, 
adjoined on one side by Mr. Livaudais and on the other by 
Mr. de Launay, with all buildings, cabins, and fences thereon, 
together with 33 slaves of all ages and sex, besides live stock, 
poultry, implements, utensils and all movables now on the 
plantation which will appear in the inventory that will follow. 
This sale is made for the sum of 90,000 livres. This inventory. 
is also filed. Another exhibit is a certified copy of the act of 
mortgage by which Joseph Dubord and his wife acknowledge 
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the transaction, take over all property transferred and give a 
mortgage on it for the debt incurred in the purchase of the 
plantation called ‘‘The Temple,” with its contents. 

This mortgage which is mentioned in the will brings Guil- 
lermo Roussillon into the settlement of the succession as an 
interested party together with the widow and.the minor chil- 
dren. Through his agent, Dr. Montegut, Dr. Roussillon pre- 
sents a petition stating that it is evident from the documents 
here attached that the Joseph Dubord succession owes him 
-a considerable amount of money, for the security of which all 
his property is especially mortgaged. He therefore asks that 
all proceedings for the settlement of the succession be sub- 
mitted to him. Petition granted. | 

Francisco Broutin, as curator ad lites for the minors asks 
to have an inventory and valuation made of the estate with 
Luis Le Sassier as appraiser, and that Luisa Carmouche, the 
widow, and Joseph Montegut, a creditor of the estate, name 
their appraisers within a short space of time, with a warning 
to proceed with the appointment if they do not do so. Alcalde 
de Villiers accepts Luis Le Sassier as appraiser, who qualifies. 
The other interested parties are ordered to do likewise. 

Salomon Mallines, as testamentary executor and guardian 
of the estate says he has the keys belonging to the succession 
and asks to have an inventory made. He fails to name an ap- 
praiser, and Guillermo Roussillon asks that Joseph de la Place 
be named. The Court consents and he qualifies. Luisa Car- 
mouche, Widow Dubord, also asked for an inventory. 

With the consent of all parties the day is named and the 
proceedings begun in the country, on December 23, 1777, in 
the presence of Alcalde de Villiers, the escribano, Francisco 
Broutin, curator, Leonardo Mazange, attorney for the widow, 
Joseph Montegut, agent for the creditor, Dr. Roussillon, Joseph 
de la Place and Luis Le Sassier, who went to the plantation in 
a pirogue. The estate consists of house furnishings, wearing 
apparel, indigo, some already sold, tools, implements. 


These proceedings are still in progress on December 24th, 
when they are ordered suspended over the Christmas holidays, 
to be resumed on January 7, 1778, under Alcalde Guido Du- 
fossat. The same parties mentioned above went back to the 
plantation and resumed the taking of the inventories. The 
first item mentioned is a sugar house that has fallen into ruins, 
they then pass on to a saw mill and enumerate the articles 
found there, mostly lumber, then on to the farm where they 
inventory the live stock, slaves, buildings, out-houses, lands, 
papers, etc., among these is a copy of Mr. Dubord’s marriage 
contract with his first wife, Ysabel (Elizabeth) Bienvenu and 
all the papers appertaining to the inventory and partition of 
her succession at the time of her death, August 5, 1760, which 
seems to have taken place in Illinois. There are debts for and 
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against the estate. Mrs. Dubord says that some silver was left 
which she asks to have appraised by Pedro Coudrain, silver- 
smith. This is done, the inventory having been finished, the 
interested parties ask to have it approved and all ordered to 
abide by it. Dufossat with the consent of all parties rules 
accordingly. | 

Mrs. Dubord then asks for a sale of the estate, with two 
or three years to pay as a condition. This is ordered sent to 
the other parties. Broutin consents to the condition of from 
two to three years to pay, provided the purchaser give full and 
sufficient bond. He petitions to dispense with the three public 
calls and proceed to the immediate sale as it is to the best 
interest of the minors to sell immediately as there are many _ 
purchasers ready to buy now. | 

The auction is held February 9, 1778. The live stock is 
the first to be offered, then the contents of the indigo mill and 
the indigo seeds, the slaves, implements and plantation tools, 
the lumber, and lastly the plantation itself which is adjudicated 
to Valentin Robert Avart for 7500 pesos to be paid for within 
ptr Aon either in hard pesos, or in indigo of good, or superior 
quality. | 

Guillermo Roussillon then sets forth that as will be seen 
by these proceedings, the Dubord succession owes him 60965 
livres Tournois which makes “in our money” 12193 hard pesos 
and that all property sold was especially mortgaged to him 
and as he is a privileged creditor he asks to be paid and that 
the interested parties be ordered to abide by the sale. He 
further adds that the bills of exchange that the deceased de- 
livered to him have never been paid, and he asks that the heirs 
be made responsible therefor, and if they agree to this he will 
promptly turn them over to the guardian of the estate. 


Broutin, as curator, and Luisa Carmouche agree to honor 
this debt, the money to be deposited with the general receiver 
until these procedings are finished. Dufossat rules that with 
the consent of all parties he approves the credit reclaimed by 
Guillermo Roussillon against the Joseph Dubord succession for 
12193 hard pesos as he claims and that all parties abide by it. 
Salomon Mallines, guardian of the estate, must retain by way 
of embargo at the time of collection the product of the sale of 
the property of this succession for payment to Dr. Roussillon 
who will deliver the bills of exchange that he mentions in his 
foregoing petition under a receipt from the guardian of the 
estate for which he must make: a note in continuation, which 
must be certified to. The note follows attested to by Garic that 
in the books of the office in his charge for notarial acts there 
was authorized by Salomon Mallines the receipt required by 
the foregoing decree. | | 

Francisco Broutin then asks to have the guardian of the 
estate give his account and sworn statement of his administra- 
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tion of the property. This is ordered done within 9 days. 
Salomon Mallines presents 19 vouchers and proceeds to give 
his account and sworn statement as: 


Assets .21490 p. 5-r. 
Debts , 2575 4 ly m. 
Remainder .. 18915 p. m. 


This is approved by the widow, but contested by the cur- 
ator who gives his own figures of the accounts. The case 
passes into Alcalde de Verges’ Court February 8, 1779, at 


Assets p. TY. 
Debts | p. 
Remainder Pp. 


The curator asks the Court to approve this reckoning and 
to order the parties to abide by it and to make the partition 
on these figures. | | | 

- Alealde Pedro de Verges then rules, notify Salomon Mal- 
lines, guardian of the estate left by Joseph Dubord to instruct 
this Tribunal of the existence, if any, of movables and effects 
that do not appear as sold. | 

Alexandro Harang presents a letter and a bill dated June 
2, 1777, and claims a debt of 30 pesos for provisions, which 
the widow approves, and prays that Salomon Mallines be or- 
dered to pay him. | 

Salomon Mallines now answers the foregoing decree. He 
states, regarding the movables and effects that do not appear 
as sold, that at the time the inventories were made, the widow, 
with the consent of the Judge and the interested parties took 
all the said effects at the price of their estimation. All agreed 
to this arrangement. This is sent to the other parties. Luisa 
Carmouche says that the effects that do not appear as sold 
amounted to 215 pesos, 6 reales and as the greater part of 
them were for the use of her minor children, she consented to 
take them on her own account, so as to avoid costs, with the 
condition that they be adjudicated to her at % their estimation. 
She now asks that they be adjudicated to her as she has said. 
Broutin protests the adjudication to the widow at 2% the value 
as this is prejudicial to his minors, but he consents to the ad- 
judication at their full value of 215 pesos, 7 reales, which 
represents what they brought at public auction. Alcalde de 
Verges then decrees: that with the consent of all parties he 
approves the account and sworn statement presented by Sal- 
omon Mallines of the deceased Joseph Dubord’s estate and in 
consequence he condemns all interested parties to abide by it. 
He orders the escribano to draw up the partition, including 
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the part that the widow acknowledges to have received in 
movables and effects. These are to be credited to her at the 
price of their valuation, with a deduction of costs which will 
be taxed by the escribano. Costs taxed at 467 pesos, 7 reales. 

Luisa Carmouche Dubord then asks to have Francisco 
. Trepagnier state just what amounts he has received on ac- 
count for the maternal rights of his wife, Isabel Dubord. Fran- 
cisco Trepagnier declares under oath that he has received on 
distinct occasions, first Mrs. Bienvenu’s note for 92 pesos which 
she owed Mr. Dubord, a piece of linen valued at 30 pesos. Mr. 
Dubord paid Mr. Favrot for him, one time, 25 pesos in 25 
pounds of indigo and likewise 60 pesos that the deceased gave 
him when he went up to the plantation, besides he sold him © 
a barrel of indigo seeds at 15 pesos, Mr. Dubord also paid 11 
pesos to the Hospital for treatment for one of his, Trepagnier’s 
slaves and lastly 10 pesos that Dubord paid as passage for a 
negress from Illinois to this city amounting in all to 283 pesos. 

This is followed by a partition of the estate made by Juan 
B. Garic, on May 11, 1779: 


Luisa Carmouche, Widow Dubord 
receives Dp. «2 7 m. 


Each of her five children 154:4:23 
Tf. $19 Mm: 


or 
Elizabeth’s two children 154:4:23, 
besides their share from their 
maternal grandmother’s estate, 


amounting to 1317:5:12 ov............ 1 
6606 p. 3r. 21 m. 
Resumé | 
Amount of the inheritances.......... 6606 p. 3 r. 21 m. 
Debts in common 13637 p. 3r. 21m. 
Particular debts 60 p. 3 r. 17 m. 
Fees to the executor | mM. 
Costs ane 
| 21865 p. 4r. 


There remains 5022 pesos, 1 real, 28 maravedi in treasury 
notes and orders of the various posts of this Province from the 
time of the French Domination, he does not know the nature 
of them because they remain in the widow’s possession until 
payment and should be divided like the rest, namely one half 
to the widow and one half to the heirs. 

Nothing further is done until December 14, 1780, when 
the case passes to Alcalde Pedro Piernes’ Court with Juan 
Doroteo del Postigo as assessor, Guillermo Roussillon sets 
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forth that regarding the receipt that io has presented in these 
procedings for 1441 pesos that he made in favor of the de- 
ceased, found inventoried among his papers and also the one 
on page 128 (A receipt is entered here for 2 notes, one for 500 
and the other for 1441 pesos delivered to Joseph Montegut on 
December 13, 1780), these are included in the account duly 
presented as was made evident to the interested parties. He 


asks that these two receipts be returned to him so as to avoid 


confusion and duplication the account remaining as filed in this 
proceeding in order to protect the interested parties until the 
conclusion of the entire payment of what remains due the 
Roussillon interests by the Dubord succession. 

Piernes on Postigo’s advice orders the two receipts de- 
livered to this party as petitioned as they are duplicated. Mon- 
tegut acting for his client signs a receipt for the two notes 
and a memorandum is filed on page 128 among the vouchers, 


noting the removal of these two receipts. 


Francisco Broutin refuses to approve the petition and at- 
tacks the 5% which Juan B. Garic has agreed to pay Salomon 
Mallines as a fee for his services as testamentary executor and 
guardian of the estate, because according to law he should 


' receive only 3% and he asks that he be paid this sum. Broutin’s 


request is ordered sent to the other party. 

Salomon Mallines answers asking in merits of justice the 
curator’s demand be excluded as it is irregular and an un- 
founded pretention and that he be condemned to pay costs of 
this instance since he is the only one of the interested parties 
who has contested his fee of 5%. In a second petition dated 
June 23, 1781, (the last was December 21, 1780), after the 
case has pased into Alealde Jacinto Panis’ Court he asks that 
the escribano certify if it is not true that in all settlments of 
successions that are filed in his office the guardians of the 
estates have received as fees for their services 5% and that 
some of them have received as much as 10%. Leonardo Ma- 
zange as escribano certifies that the suits for the settlement of 


successions filed in his office the testamentary executor and 


guardian of the estate received 5% of all that entered into his 
possession and that in the procedings in the succession of Eliz- 
abeth Luce, Widow Chenier, the guardian of the estate re- 
ceived 10%. 

Broutin continues to oppose the payment of 1093 pesos, 2 
reales, 7 maravedi as being in excess of the legal fee and Mal- 
lines continues to demand his just dues. Jacinto Panis then 
rules that. Francisco Broutin’s objections are without place since 
on the certification of the escribano 5% is the usual fee for 
executors. He therefore orders this amount paid to Salomon 
Mallines for his services in the Joseph Dubord succession. 
Broutin then asks for a taxation of costs since the matter of 
the executor’s fees has been decided. Petition granted and 
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Luis Liotau qualifies and taxes these last costs at 35 pesos, 6 
reales. A note stipulates that Liotau has not included in this 
taxation, the fees for the partition on page 182, because Garic 
has not stated in it, nor in the proceedings, the time that was 
employed in its execution. 


On February 5, 1782, this case takes a new lease on life, 
or rather is revived by Salomon Mallines who sets forth that 
the succession is entirely settled and the widow has been put 
in possession of her property, there still remains in his keeping, 
various papers, bills of exchange, etc., which he would like to 
turn over to the Mrs. Dubord with the consent of the curator 
ad lites of the minors. He asks that these parties be sum- 
moned to the escribano’s office so that in their presence he 
may make the delivery of the papers and bills of exchange. 
The parties are cited and the inventory and transfer of the 
papers is made on February 6, 1782, by Salomon Mallines to 
Luisa Carmouche, widow Dubord, in the presence of Francisco 
Broutin and the escribano. 


Luisa Carmouche then presents a certified copy of a no- 
tarial act appointing Rafael Perdomo as her attorney and states 
that so as to promote what is convenient to her rights in the 
- said succession she asks that they deliver to her in the ordinary 
form all the records upon the affairs so that Rafael Perdomo, 
whom she has made her attorney, may make himself familier 
with the proceedings. Panis grants the request. 


Perdomo then presents an interrogatorio to be answered 
by Jose Montegut representing Guillermo Roussillon, namely: 


Ist. Q. Let him say if it is true that in virtue of the procura- 
tion conferred upon him by Guillermo Roussillon he 
turned over various bills of exchange to be delivered 
to Jose Dubord’s heirs as belonging to his estate? 


A. In regard to this question, so much time has elapsed 
| since this affair was settled he refers them to what 
appears in the records. 


2nd. Q. Likewise let him say what numbers the treasury notes, 
or bills of exchange bore, and the amount in pesos 
called for? | 


A. He likewise refers to the records as he can not Sewniah 
the information and does not remember after such a 
long space of time, and can not answer a question that 
calls for such minute detail. 
3rd. Q. In the same manner let him say in what year and 
month he received from Guillermo Roussillon the fore 
mentioned treasury notes? 
A. This data must appear in the records to ‘whick he re- 
fers them. 
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4th. Q. Let him say what length of time he held these bills of 
| exchange in his possession specifying the day, month 
and year that he exhibited them and for what object.’ 


A. He likewise refers them to what appears in the records. 


5th. Q. Let him explain if at the present he still holds Dr. 

3 Roussillon’s power of attorney and if afterwards he, 
the Doctor, sent the treasury notes back to him, and 
if he came back to treat upon this affair, and let him 
declare to any other evidence he may have upon this 
particular ? 

A. He refers likewise to what appears in the records. 


6th. Q. Let him say if it is true that the treasury notes that 
were found inventoried in these proceedings are the 
same as he delivered, in accordance with an order 
given on the subject and let him acknowledge and 
explain with the greatest precision by whom they were 
drawn and in favor of what person, specifying the 
numbers and the names of the parties? 


A. This information must appear in the records to which 
he refers them. 


Luisa Carmouche then says in order to promote what may 
be convenient to her rights she asks that the escribano place, 
in continuation, the receipt that Salomon Mallines drew up for 
the bills of exchange that were delivered to him and done let 

her see it. <A certified copy of the receipt dated November 
24, 1778, and is to the effect that before the escribano and 
undersigned witnesses, Don Salomon Mallines acknowledges to 
have received from Joseph Montegut, Guillermo Roussillon’s 
agent, the bills of exchange that the decree, given in the pro- 
ceedings for the settlement of Joseph Dubord’s estate ordered 
turned over to him. The sum total of these bills of exchange 
amounts to 29611 livres, 2 sols, 11 deniers Tournois. There 
is a further tax of 34 pesos for these last proceedings paid by 
Mrs. Dubord. Thus ends the settlement of a very complicated 
succession. 

December 11, a detached petition to Governor Galvez by 
Antoine Philipe Mandeville and Juan Arnoul, marked page 2, 
by which they set forth that they have taken action against 
Carlos Juan Baptiste Fleuriau to collect a debt, as executors 
of the deceased Dellille Dupard and ask for a writ of execu- 
tion against any and all of his property. 

September 25, 1779, Juan Arnoul receipts for the note 
received from Mr. Fleuriau. 

This is all. The petition is evidently lost from its cover 
or with page l, which was doubtless the original obli- 
gation. 
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December 22. The record opens with a petition 
Succession of Huberto to Governor De Galvez by Jacque $ 
Bellair, inventory and Hubert Bellaire saying that he ; 
appraisement of his estate has learned of the death of An- 

which was effected in toine Bellaire, Officer of Militia, 

Pointe Coupee. at Illinois, who died at Pointe 

No. 3669. 27 pp. Coupee and that Mr. de Grand- 

Court of Governor Galvez pre, Commander of the Post has 

and Alcalde Panis. _ made an inventory of all his ef- es 
No Assessor. fects and papers and has made 
Escribanos, J. B. Garic, a judicial sale of the effects of 

and Leonardo Mazange. which he has rendered an ac- 


count by sending to His Lordship, 
the Governor, the proces-verbal of this sale and also the papers. 
He prays the Court to order all papers and the records of the 
proceedings turned over to him as oldest brother and also as < 
representing the interests of Catherine Daunoy, Louis Pellerin, | 
Pierre Harpin de la Gautrais, all sisters and brother-in-laws of 
the deceased so as to arrive at a knowledge of their deceased 
brother’s affairs. Galvez orders the copy of the inventory 
made in Pointe Coupee and all the papers mentioned that were 
sent to the escribano’s office delivered to the petitioner. 


This is followed by a copy of the proceedings that took 
place in Pointe Coupee. The first entry is the process of remov- 
ing the seals and the taking of the inventory of Hubert Bel- 
laire’s estate, dated November 21 and 22, 1777, by Charles de © 
Grandpre, Commander of the Post, which was made at Mr. 
-Emond Sr.’s house, where he died the night before of an ab- 
scess in the body, according to a report made to them. The 
inventory was made in the presence of Messrs. Ricard de Rien- 
tord, Goudeau and the Emonds, father and son. The estate 
consists of the furnishings of his room, wearing apparel, a -, 
pirogue, some wine, guns, money, pelts, titles, papers, letters, i 
etc. There were also some notes and debts for and against 
the estate. 


Total of the effects valued 210 p. 64 Yr. 
Total of the estate 1580 p. Th yr. 


The effects were sold at Pointe Coupee and brought 120 
pesos, 2 reales. 


Expenses for last illness and funeral, etc... 91 p. 1 r. 
Product from the auction, cash, etc................... 


Result 104 p. 
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All papers, titles, notes, accounts, obligations, etc., men- 
tioned and inventoried, with the exception of the money, are 
turned over by Mr. Garic, in fulfillment of Governor Galvez’s 
| pn to Mr. Bellaire who receipts for them on December 29, 
1777 

On August 9, 1782, before Alcalde Panis, Mazange, escri- 
-bano, Santiago (Jacques) Bellaire and Antoine Boudousquie 
claim that Juan B. Garic’s estate owes them as heirs and cred- 
itors of Huberto Bellaire’s estate 104 pesos as is evident from 
the receipt presented at the end of the inventory proceedings, 
thy ask to be paid this amount from Garic’s estate. This peti- 
tion is sent to Estefania de Goyon, widow of Juan B. Garic. 
The widow fails to answer so Mr. Bellaire asks for a definitive 
sentence. The Garic estate is ordered to pay the debt. Jacinto 
Panis declares Mrs. Garic in default and orders the debt paid. 
The debt is paid by Mazange from funds in his possession 
belonging to the late Juan B. Garic. Bellaire receipts for the 
104 pesos which ends the suit. 


January 8, 1778. | The first entry is a joint petition 
Intestate Succession of to Governor Galvez by Louis 
Santiago Cantrelle, who Judice, Captain of Militia, Com- 
died at the Acadian | mander at the Acadian Coast 
Coast, inventory and and Widow Verret, co-heirs of 
valuation of his estate. the late Jacques Cantrelle, who 
No. 3636. 11 pp. died at the Acadian Coast, Par- 
- Court of Judge Seimars ish of St. Jacques at Kabahan- 
de Bellile. | nosse. They set forth that no 
No Assessor. — inventory was made after Mr. 
No Escribano. Cantrelle’s death, and in order to — 


show what estate the deceased 
left they ask that one be made by Mr. Seimars de Bellile. 
Galvez orders this done and the proceedings sent to him. 

The second entry dated January 29, 1778, is an agree- 
ment entered into before Seimars de Bellile in the presence 
of and by Louis Judice as husband of Jeannet Cantrelle, Marie 
Cantrelle, widow of. Nicolas Verret, Michel Cantrelle acting 
for himself and for Marie Eve Cantrelle, widow of Pierre 
Songy and for Marguerite Choux (Le Houx) widow of Jacque © 
Roy, legitimate daughter of Marguerite Larmusiau and of the 
late Pierre Choux, her first husband now widow by her second 
marriage of Jacques Cantrelle, the said widow Roy donee for 
one part of the children in Mr. Cantrelle’s succession with the 
said widow Choux and Jacques Cantrelle, all co-heirs of the 
late Jacques Cantrelle, their father and father-in-law. 

These parties declare that before proceeding to the inven- 
tory they wish to end amicably among themselves any diffi- 
culties they may have. There is a recompense due Messrs. 
Michel and Jacques Cantrelle, their brothers, for having ad- 
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- ministered the property for about four years, and also to pay 
the debts contracted during their management. The parties 
agree to surrender the entire estate both movable arfd immov- 
able to the widow Cantrelle, their mother and mother-in-law, 
who here present accepts whatever belongs to her in com- 
munity with her late husband as will appear as such in the 
inventory. As a good mother of the family she will have 
absolute control of the estate during her life, without being 
called upon to render any account of it. She may dispose of 
the revenue at will, but she must pay the one half of all the 
debts contracted during the administration of it by Messrs. 
Michel and Jacques Cantrelle and also what is due to them © 
for same. This she agrees to do and further stipulates that if 

after paying the one half of the debts there remains more 
than sufficient for her support and other needs she will employ 
the surplus to the best advantage of the community. She obli- 
gates herself not to sell, mortgage, or alienate any of the 
property without the advice and consent of her children, but 
to hold in as good a state as circumstances and the revenue 
permit, while she lives and at her death it will be divided 
among her heirs according to the part that each one has the 
right to claim in conformity to the clauses and conditions stip- 
ulated in the marriage contracts of each of the contracting 


parties. | 

The debts made during the administration of Messrs. 
Cantrelle amount to 1279 piastres, 1 real, as per statement 
presented by these gentlemen which is here attached. Of this 
sum, the widow will pay, as agreed, 639 pesos, 41% reales. 
The other half will be paid by Michel and Jacques Cantrelle, 
as they have promised and obligated themselves to do. In 
consequence the:other heirs together with their mother have 
abandoned their right to the one half of the increase in num- 
ber among the slaves belonging to the community proper 
between Mr. and Mrs. Cantrelle which during their adminis- 
tration has amounted to 2320 piastres. One half of this 
amounts to 1160 piastres which will be paid to the adminis- 
trators with five slaves that will not be entered in the inventory. 
These slaves become their actual property, but must remain 
mortgaged to the estate until the one half of the debts that 
they have assumed will be paid. Since Mr. Cantrelle’s death 
the widow has already given Michel and Jacques Cantrelle a 
slave each, valued at 300 piastres apiece, as will appear from 
their marriage contracts. These negroes will not be carried 
in the inventory, but it has been agreed among the parties 
that Michel and Jacques will each receive but 200 piastres in 
advancement dowry and both still owe to the community 100 
piastres apiece on which sum is still to be deducted 20 piastres 
to be returned by both to complete the 1160 piastres, that is 
the one half that the debts amount to by the increase in the 
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value of the negroes mentioned above. Considering that the 
value of the five slaves amounts to but 1120 piastres they only 
have to return to the community 80 piastres apiece. 3 : 

Mrs. Cantrelle is to establish a just balance among her 
children, promising to give them, from the revenue, just as 
soon as the debts are paid, 80 piastres to Mr. Judice for his 
wife and a like amount to Mrs. Verret, these sums will be 
likewise in advancement dowry to what they have already 
received. In case Mrs. Cantrelle will not be able to pay her 
one half of the debts before the harvest she may sell a house 
in the city belonging to the community on condition to add to 
the said community the product from the house above its rev- 
enues, that reimbursement will be made in negroes. 

The marriage contracts of Mmes. Verret, Judice, Songy 
and Roy can not actually be exhibited to assure if the wearing 
apparel, jewels and other effects that they have received at 
marriage have been estimated to be subject to account when 
the definitive partition will be agreed and effected. That in 
the case of Michel and Jacques they will have to pay 100 
piastres each at which their wearing apparel and linen that 
they take now is estimated, which in consequence can not be 
entered in the inventory. If on the contrary the wearing ap- 
parel, jewels and other effects of the ladies are not estimated 


for their amounts to be subject to account then Michel and 


Jacques will be discharged from giving back the 100 piastres. 


Mr. Cantrelle, the father, received as first concessioner, 
10 arpents of land at Cabannosse and gave 2 arpents, 7 toises 
to the Church wardens of the Parish, according to the proces 
verbal of the survey at which Seimars de Bellile was present, 
dated March 27, 1771, on which to build a Church and pres- 
bytery that exists there. There now remains 7 arpents, 23 
toises and after his settlement he made a demand for a con- 
cession of 20 other arpents for his sons Michel and Jacques 
which were granted, according to the title of concession pre- 
sented to Seimars de Bellile, dated May 24, 1774. His settle- 
ment is found to have been made on the part conceded to 
Michel Cantrelle; but the contracting parties taking into 
consideration the contradictions that have been found in the 
title of concession to the deceased Mr. Cantrelle and his two 
sons have agreed among themselves that the seven arpents, 
twenty-three toises remaining from the landmarks of the 
Church, will belong to the community of Mr. and Mrs. Can- 
frelle and in consequence will be entered in the inventory as 
well as the large tubs and indigo machines that are set up 
there and that by means of this arrangement all the land that 


will be found after the abovesaid 7 arpents, 23 toises up to 


Mrs. Verret’s landmarks will belong in full ownership to 
Michel and Jacques Cantrelle according to their title and that 
all buildings, fences, etc., that will be found on the part that 
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belongs to Michel Cantrelle, will belong to him in full owner- 


ship, although it may have been built on by the late Mr. | 


Cantrelle. Because of these buildings and enclosures the other 
heirs and the widow waive all claims to indemnification and 
in consequence of this waiver, Michel Cantrelle out of filial 
love promises and obligates himself to let his mother enjoy all 
the buildings as long as she lives. This agreement is signed 
by Luis Judice, Michel Cantrelle, Jacques Cantrelle, Antonio 
Thomassin, Daniel Pain, witnesses and Francois Seimars Bel- 
lile. Mrs. Cantrelle and Mrs. Verret did not sign as they said 
they did not know how. 

Just below, dated January 31st, is an agreement by Mar- 
guerite Choux or Le Houx, widow of Jacques Roy, Mrs. Can- 
trelle’s daughter by her first marriage promising to abide by 
the foregoing arrangement and mortgages all her present and 
future estate as security. | 

This is followed by Messrs. Michel and Jacques Cantrelle’s 
statement of the debts of the estate amounting to 1279 piastres, 
1 real, incurred during their administration. Next in order 
is the inventory dated January 29, 1778, made in the presence 
of all the interested parties abovenamed. The estate consists 
of house furnishings, wearing apparel, slaves, live stock and 
the plantation of 7 arpents, 23 toises, its full value being 4044 
piastres, 1 real. The inventory is signed by Louis Judice, 
Michel Cantrelle, Jacques Cantrelle, Antoine Thomassin and 
Daniel Pain, witnesses and Francois Seimars de Bellile. This 
ends the record. | 


January 25. Plaintiff files two certified copies 


Santiago Beauregard vs. of notarial acts, the first appoint- 
Bazilo Antonio Ximenes. ing Broutin as his attorney, the 
No. 3629. 10 pp. | second the contract that forms 


Court of Governor Galvez. the basis of the suit. He states _ 


Assessor, Cecilio Odoardo. that as will appear from the 
_Escribano, Juan B. Garic. written document the defendant, 
To collect a debt and enforce now absent from the colony for 
and more than 15 months, owes him 
@ 2140 cuts of wood for boxes at 
| the rate of 4 reales each that 
were to have been delivered to him in the current year of 1777. 
He has paid him 1070 pesos, for which sum he has mortgaged 
to him a slave named Adelaide, aged 16 years, with her daugh- 
ter, aged 4 months, as explained in the contract that has never 
been fulfilled. He asks for a writ of execution against any 
and all of Ximenes’ property and in particular the slave mort- 
gaged to him together with the one tenth and costs. Galvez 
on Odoardo’s advice orders the writ of execution issued as 
was prayed. A marginal note says that the writ that was 
ordered has been issued. This ends the record. | 
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9. 

Intestate Succession of 
Mr. St. Denis (Louis 
Jucheraud de St. Denis) 
inventory and valuation 
of his estate. 


No. 3664. 288 pp. 


Court of Alcalde Dufossat. 


No Assessor named. 
No Escribano named. 


The decedent was a resident of 


_ Natchitoches, La., and son of a 


man famous in the annals of 
Louisiana. As everything con- 
¢erning this family is needed 
by the historian, we have had 
this last act in the family 
history reported with much 
detail. On the whole it is a 
sordid illustration of the litigious 
spirit that wastes a small estate 
and benefits nobody but the 
court officials. 
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The record opens with a copy of 
the proceedings taken at Natchi- 
toches at the death of Louis Juc- 
heraud de St. Denis, who died 
on his plantation 7 or 8 leagues 
from Natchitoches, on February 
7, 1778. The inventory and ap- 
praisement is made in the pres- 
ence of Jean Louis Cezaire 
Borme, acting in the absence of 
Athanaze de Meziere, Com- 
mander of the Post, and the 
experts named, Francois’ Le 
Doux, Francois ‘Lioteau, Joseph 
Chevalier and Jean _ Baptiste 
Roujot, who went with him for - 
this purpose. Jean Louis Cezaire 
Borme requested Mrs. Louise 
Marguerite Derbanne, by her 
second marriage, wife of Louis 
Jucheraud de St. Denis and by 
her first widow of Etienne Bar- 


bier to declare to him if her 
husband had made a last will and testament. To which she 
answered that he had not done so. An act was made of her 
_ testimony which the lady could not sign as she did not know 
how to write, but her signature was made for her by her 
daughter, widow Hubardau, (Marie Jeanne Barbier) 
with her brother Gaspard Derbanne. 


The inventory and appraisement shows an estate whiek | 
consists of household effects, provisions, guns, silverware, table 
furnishings, tools, implements, books, wearing apparel, pelts, 
pots of oil, powder, notes and debts due the estate, mostly for 
meat, oil ‘and powder, boats, pirogues, live stock, slaves, a 
house, lands, a dairy farm without buildings, a cart for use 
of the plantation, some land in Kisatchez, 40 arpents accord- 
ing to the concession, another piece of land at the border of 
Bayou Kisatchez, also measuring 40 arpents and 12 arpents 
on Cane River. In the inventory under “Titles” appears a 
commission from the Company of the Indies to Mr. St. Denis, 
the father, to command up above on Cane River, dated 1720. 
Item a membership to the Military Order of St. Louis, issued 
to Mr. St. Denis, the father, dated December 12, 1720. A 
commission to Mr. St. Denis to command at Natchitoches, dated 
July 18, 1734. Item a commission as second ensign for Mr. 
St. Denis, the son, dated June ist, 1746. Item a commission 


of Ensign of Infantry for Mr. St. Denis, the son, dated October 
15, 1752. Item a silver box in which was found the late Mr. 
Mention is also made of a piece of land 


St. Denis’ seal. 
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bounded on one side by Bayou Mobile and on the other by Mr. 
Badin’s plantation, measuring six arpents with 8 cabins built 
on it. A list is given of the passive debts. When the inven- 
tory is finished the property was left with the widow until 
further proceedings might be taken. 

There is also a copy of a petition made by Mrs. St. Denis 

to Mr. Borme to the effect that her husband some time before 
his death requested Mr. de Meziere, Commander of this post 
to draw up a will for him leaving her the use of all his prop- 
erty during her life and that Mr. de Meziere refused. Her 
husband immediately communicated this to Jean B. Roujot, 
Brother Casien de Castanard and to Mr. Borme. She asks 
that the first two be summoned to declare under oath what 
they know on this subject as told to them by Mr. de St. Denis, 
Brother Casien to declare under Father Luis de Quintanilla’s _ 
authority as the Reverend Father is very well informed about | 
the matter as her husband had communicated his intention to 
him. She also asks that Mr. Borme make a declaration on the 
subject, and that all testimony be delivered to her to serve 
her needs. This petition is granted and is dated February 12, 
1778. Notice is served on the witnesses by Jean B. Delasserre, 
acting as sheriff of police, who make their depositions. The 
first to appear is Jean B. Roujot, widower, native of New Or- 
leans, aged forty. He said that some months before Mr. St. 
Denis: died he told him that he had asked Mr. de Meziere to 
draw up his will for him, it being his intention to leave his 
wife:the use of his estate during her life, and with the same 
- agreement on his wife’s part and that Mr. de Meziere had 
told him that such a will could not be made. She sent for the 
witness to consult him in the matter, but he answered that 
Mr. de Meziere was more enlightened than he, but that he 
did not think such a disposition could be of any value because 
his wife had been married before and that she had property 
inherited from her first husband. 
_. Brother Casien de Castanaree, authorized by Reverend 
Father de Quintanilla testifies that Mr. St. Denis had told him 
that he had gone to the Post three times to have his will made 
by Mr.. de Meziere so as to leave his wife, after his death, the 
use of his estate during her life and afterwards to be returned 
to his heirs and which Mr: de Meziere would not;do. 


‘Marie Jeanne Barbier, widow of Mr. Hubardau (Mrs. de 
St. Denis’ daughter by her first marriage) declares that she 
had said to Mr. de St. Denis that he could tell Mr. de Meziere, 
concerning the objections that he had made refusing to draw 
up his will, that she will not be, nor would not be ‘any obstacle 
nor would she hinder the making of the said will and that she 
offered to give any renunciation that would. be necessary so 
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’ ‘Father’ Louis! de Quintanilla, Capuchin and Priest of the 
Parish of St. Francois of the Post at Natchitoches, certifies 
that Louis de St. Denis who lived seven-leagues from this Post 
had told him that for some time, with his wife’s consent he 
had come several times to this: Post to present himself before 
Mr. Athanaze de Meziere, Commander here, to declare before 
him his and his wife's last will. The said will was to be made 
in these terms that both wished to have the survivor enjoy 
his, or her property for life and that at the death of either 
one who happened to be using it, the estate would go to the 
relatives of the one enjoying it in conformity to law. The 
Commander refused, saying he did not know if this could be 
granted without obtaining advice from the Governor General 
to enlighten him in the matter. Because of the conditions he 
doubted the validity of the will he was asked to make. The 
priest also-declares that he went to Mr. de St. Denis’ plantation 
to administer the last sacraments which he received as a good: 
Catholic. He- repeated. ‘to him the conditions of his last will 
that are .as:follows:‘ He wished: and intended that his two 
slaves Athanaze and Francois-should be freed-after his wife’s 
death. Finally he declared that Louis de St. Denis had prayed 
earnestly.to him, before his death that took place on the 7th 
of the ‘current month. to: give a certificate of his last will, or 
testament, supposing that he was not in a state to make any 
kind of a written document or will according to law and that 
there -were no other persons than -himself who could render 
testimony for the dying man, this he can not refuse to do. 


Juan Louis Cezaire Borme then gives his declaration, say- 
ing that: he has registered an. acknowledgment, the tenor of 
which is as follows: “I, Louis Jucheraud de St. Denis, retired 
officer, acknowledge’ and confess, in the presence of the under- 
signed ‘witnesses, that in consequence of the marriage that I 
am on the eve-of contracting with Louise Marguerite Derbanne, | 
widow of Etienne Barbier, the said. Derbanne has delivered to 
me as much in value. as in reality, the sum of 15,000 livres, 
destined to improve and increase the property belonging to 
our community. This. 15,000 livres I intend and wish, in case 
die before her without children, it will be counted and de- 
livered to her, to be taken from the movable, or immovable 
property | that will be found after decease. In faith of which 
Ihave signed at Natchitoches, the twentiéth of October of one 
thousand seven hundred: ‘sixty four. Signed in the orig- 
inal, St. Denis, Father Valentin, Priest, and witnesses, Prud: 
homnie,. witness, Pierre Dote, witness.” This copy conforms to 
its original (filed later L. L. Pp .).and has been written word for 
word ‘in the presénce of Jean B. Roujot and Jean B. de Lasserre. 
The original was -returned to Mrs. de St. Denis. Jean Louis 
_Cezaire: Borme’ then ‘attests that the foregoing 61 pages con‘ 
forms to‘the original:papers’ with the records of this 
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jurisdiction and must be given credit as much in justice as out 
of it. In testimony of which he delivers the present at N atchi- 
toches, March 16, 1778. 

The next entry is the table of the costs of the proceedings 
in the St. Denis Succession taken in Natchitoches amounting 
to 289 pesos, 3% reales. 

This is followed by the original of Mr. St. Denis’ obliga- 
tion to his wife already quoted in Borme’s testimony, then 
comes Father Valentin’s certificate of marriage, dated October 
21, 1764. He describes himself as Parish Priest of St. Louis 


of Rapide serving at the same time at St. Francois Church in 


Natchitoches. The certificate is to the effect that Antoine L. 
Jucheros de St. Denis, son of Louis Jucheros de St. Denis and 
Manuel Dom Ramos has contracted marriage with Louise Mar- 
guerite Darbane, daughter of Francois Darbane and Jeanne 
Chatis all of Natchitoches. Signed Antoine Louis Jucheros de 
St. Denis, Louise Marguerite Darbane’s ordinary mark, wit- 
nesses J. B. Prudhomme, Pierre Dolat, Pierre Darbane. This 
is copied from the register at Rapide in the Parish of St. John 
the Baptist of the Germans on April 20, 1778. 

These two entries are followed by Jean B. Prudhomme’s 
declaration made at the request of the widow St. Denis. After 
taking oath he said, in the presence of Joseph Marie Armant 
and Jean B. Roujot witnesses; that on the morning of the 
twentieth day of October, 1764, the late Mr. Louis St. Denis 
wrote him a letter to come to his house on the hill. He went 
and found Mr. St. Denis with Louise Marguerite Derbanne, 
widow of Etienne Barbier, Reverend Father Valentin of Rap- 
ide, and Mr. Pierre Dote, called Valancienne. Immediately 
after he arrived Father Valentin administered the sacrament 
of marriage to Mr. St. Denis and Widow Barbier, for which 
the future bridal couple had asked him and Mr. Dote to serve © 
as witnesses. This was executed in a room in Mr. St. Denis’ 
house. The above declaration is followed by five certifications 
made by Darion, Francois Le Vasseux, Manuel Trichele, Marti 
and Dubois and is to the effect that the late Etienne Marechal 
(Barbier) at his death left to his wife, Louise Derbanne, five 
slaves and two plantations, one situated on Island of Horses 
(Lille aux Chevaux) and the other on Cane River adjoining 
Mr. L’Ecompte’s place on the north. | 

The widow now petitions Mr. Borme setting forth that 
she intends to go to the capital and that it is necessary to take 
with her three slaves belonging to the succession held with 
her in community. So as to avoid all inconvenience she asks 
permission. to take them with her. Borme rules let the widow 
be permitted to go to the capital and to take the negroes with 
her after she has presented a sufficient number of persons who. 
will be responsible for the property belonging to the St. Denis 
succession, for the sake of the deceased’s heirs. There is: an- 
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other table of costs for the last pEneeennee at N amenttoches 
amounting to 106 pesos, 5 reales. 

Finally on page 75 we arrive at the case proper, when 
the widow appears before Alcalde Dufossat to present the 
foregoing exhibits brought from Natchitoches. She states that 
her husband had made his last disposition before Reverend 
Father Luis de Quintanilla, Parish Priest of that Post, because 
Athanacio de Meziere, the Commander, had refused to make 
one for him. An inventory and appraisement was made of 
all of his property by Juan Luis Cezar Borme, acting Com- 
mander in his absence. Her husband had arranged that after 
his death she was to have the use of his; property during her 
life and afterwards it would. pass to their.respective relatives 
and that these relatives were not to possess, manage nor in- 
herit his property until her death. Mr. de St. Denis’ family 
abuse, insult and inconvenience her in the peaceful possession 
and enjoyment of his estate. They have already attempted. 


to cut her off from the said property and from the sum of 3000. 


pesos that she brought to the marriage. It will appear from 
her husband’s acknowledgment signed by himself in the pres- 
ence of three witnesses that she brought this amount to the 
marriage as her dowry. She prays that all or any property 
left by her husband. and principally what appears in the in- 
ventory, deducting the foresaid 3000 pesos which belongs 
directly to her be left with her and to let her enjoy the rest 
peacefully during her life and at her death it will be turned 
over to their respective relations. She further asks that Mr, 
de St, Denis’ last disposition be approved and confirmed so 
as.to avoid inconvenience. She also asks that a despatch be. 
_ issued in due form to the Commander at Natchitoches so that 
he may deliver all the property to her and put her in peaceful 
possession and prevent her from being disturbed or molested 
by her husband’s family. Dufossat orders this petition sent to 
Louis Jucheraud de St. Denis’ heirs. 

. Maria de St. Denis, wife of Manuel de Soto and sister of 
the deceased Luis Jucheraud de St. Denis presents a certified 
copy of her procuration made in Natchitoches, April 30, 1777, 
by which she constitutes and names, Ist. Her brother, Louis 
de St. Denis, 2nd. Bernard Ortolant and 3rd. Bouet Laffitte 

to look after her affairs in her absence from the Post. This. 
power of attorney is witnessed and signed in the original by 
Bouet Laffitte (who is the actual agent). Marie de St. Denis, 
Jean B. Trichele, Mettoyer, Bernardo d’Ortolant, Nicolas Four- . 
nier, Francois Grappe. Mrs. de Soto finds herself in need of 
some one to represent her interests in New Orleans and as 
Bouet Laffitte is unable to go to the city, she substitutes Fran- 
cisco Broutin for him as her agent and attorney. | 

Maria de St. Denis de Soto then answers the suit of her | 
sister-in-law saying that her brother has died in Natchitoches: 
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leaving no other sister but her, and by reason of most imme- 
diate relationship she is his sole heir since he has left no 
children by Luisa Margarita Derbanne, his wife. Therefore 
his property belongs to her according to law. It has come to 
her notice that his wife has gone to the city with the will that 
was made for the disposal of her brother’s property. She asks 
that the widow be ordered to present the will with all the 
documents belonging to it to be used for the petitioner’s rights 
as well as those of the widow herself. Dufossat orders Mrs. 
de Soto notified that a decree was rendered in this audience 


to what she has petitioned. 


Louise Margarita Derbanne states that not having any 
guardian for the estate left by her husband it is convenient to 
her right that she, herself be named as such so as to preserve 
the property. She therefore prays that her appointment to 
this effect be ordered and that in Natchitoches where the prop- 
erty exists, she must not be in any way molested in the guar- 
dianship, demanding the Governor General’s help to this end. 
This petition is sent to the other party and Maria de Soto 
answers consenting to have her sister-in-law act until the case 
is definitively judged under the condition that she give bond 
for its security. , | 

Dufossat rules that with the consent of the parties he 
names Mrs. de St. Denis guardian of the property left by her 
husband and to notify the Lieutenant Governor of the Post of 
Natchitoches of this decree so that the widow may not be 
embarrassed in any way in the administration of the estate for 
which she must give security. Let His Lordship be informed 
for the help that corresponds. Issue a despatch with an en- 
closure of the two foregoing written documents and this decree © 
to the Lieutenant Governor. May 11, 1778, Galvez rules let 
the foregoing sentence be complied with and executed. _ 

All the data from page 85 to page 126 is in Athanaze 
de Meziere’s writing dated in Natchitoches beginning on 
August 7, 1778, and is of the proceedings that took place there. 
It begins with a declaration that there appeared before him 
as Lieutenant of the Post of Natchitoches and a Notary, Marie 
de St. Denis, wife of Manuel de Soto, Mr. Louis de Blanc, Mr. 
Armant as holding Mr. Louis Antoine de la Chaise’s procura- 
tion and also one for Marie Elizabeth Felicite de Meziere, a 
daughter of the said Commander of the Post all residents of 
Natchitoches and heirs to Louis Antoine Jucheraud de St. 
Denis, who grant their power of attorney to Francisco Broutin 
to represent their interests in the Courts in New Orleans. | 

This is followed by a copy of the proceedings which have 
taken place in Natchitoches in fulfillment of Guido Dufossat’s 
decree and contains a copy of what has already taken place 
in New Orleans. It opens with a petition to Athanazio de 
Meziere by Juana Maria Nieves de San Denis, dated June 8, 
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1778, sister of the deceased, saying that her brother died with- 
out children, without a will, without a marriage contract as is 
well known. Therefore as it stands his property should go 
to his nearest relatives and that it can not pass to any one 
else without the consent of the heirs, this has not been given 
up to now. She prays that all live stock be herded together 
and an examination be made of the property existing at the 
time of her brother’s death and that all be placed in charge 
of a responsible person properly bonded until a proper dis- 
osition will be made. Mr. de Meziere orders the Widow St. 
enis notified. | 

Mrs. de Soto and the other co-heirs further complain that 
Mrs. de St. Denis has not given bond as Alcalde Dufossat or- 
dered her to do for the security of her husband’s property 
during litigation, protesting against her administration of the 
estate. De Meziere summons her to present herself in his 
Court without delay so as to give bond and be put into posses- 
sion of the estate left by her husband. The process server 
reports that he notified her of the foregoing order, and she 
answered that she and her daughter were both sick but just 
as soon as she got well she would fulfill the order. 

The heirs demand the gathering together of the slaves 
Francois, Athanaze, Joseph de Torres, Chocras, Chouteau, 
Jean Louis and Isabell and that they be returned to them: and 
that Mrs. de St. Denis and her daughter leave the dairy farm. 
They state that they had made a proposition to her, in the 
presence of witnesses, to take back freely and without any 
obstacle all the property that belongs to her from her first 
community with her first husband now existing and that she 
divide with each of them, the abovesaid heirs what belongs 
to them from Mr. de St. Denis succession. The widow St. 
Denis answered that she had nothing to say and that she knew 
nothing of the abovesaid proposition. | 

The next entry is entitled “requisition to exhibit bond.” 
Mrs. de St. Denis is again called upon to give bond in fulfill- 
ment of Alcalde Dufossat’s decree, this she refuses to do. The 
heirs then ask that under de Maziere’s direction the negro 
Joseph de Torres be sent to collect the cattle as it has become 
known to them that he has recognized many of the cows, oxen 
and horses as having been newly branded with Mrs. Hubar- 
deau’s mark that really belong to the St. Denis succession. 
They also charge Mrs. Hubardeau with sending away from the 
Dairy farm a pirogue loaded with effects conducted by a negro 
named Cezar and two-savages. They ask that these articles 
that really belong to the succession be returned and that ne- 
groes are not to be detained under any pretext. Another 
petition filed by them is to have Gaspard Derbanne and his 
two sons Gasparitte and Jean Baptiste appear to be questioned 
about the effects that were deposited with them, and that Mr. 
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Derbanne return, without delay, whatever he holds in his pos- 
session belonging to the St. Denis. succession. 
| These three gentlemen are summoned and a series of 
questions are put to them and are answered in due form first 
by the father. If he has not received 120 piastres guordes 
belonging to the St. Denis estate. He said he did and that he 
had turned the money over to Mrs. de St. Denis. Asked if 
any effects had been deposited with him, and by whose order 
were they sent. He answered mentioning a few insignificant 
things such as a saddle, a bridle and a coat that were inven- 
_toried. Questioned if he knew anything about the linen and 
wearing apparel belonging to the late Mr. de St. Denis, where 
were these effects, had they been sold and by whose order. 
He knew nothing of these objects and that the only wearing 
apparel he knows anything about belonged to. Mrs. de St. 
Denis’ grand-daughter. Gaspard Derbanne, Jr., and his brother 
Jean Baptiste are questioned along the same lines but know © 
nothing of the affair except that a saddle and bridle and a 
coat were deposited with their father. | 
The heirs now complain that Mrs. de St: Denis will do 
nothing to settle this affair amicably, nor will she give bond 
so as to take possession of the estate in conformity to Dufossat’s 
decree. They ask that Etienne de Rouin be made guardian 
of the property of the succession as the widow is guardian 
for an illegal inventory which was made by Mr. Borme after 
her husband’s death and that Mr. de Rouin be paid by the 
succession at the rate of 18 piastres a month, leaving to her 
what is necessary for her support until the decision in this 
affair. They ask that Mrs. de St. Denis be summoned to | 
answer certain questions along the lines of what live stock 
belonged to the St. Denis estate and what to her daughter. 
About the things, included in the inventory that she went to 
the city to sell and also about the slaves of the succession. 
They further ask that Louis Toutin, called Bayone and the 
negro, Cezard, be summoned and questioned. 


Louis Toutin called also Louis Bayone appears and an- 
swers as follows: If he had conducted a load of effects to this 
port that reached here the 13th of the month that had been 
sent from Mrs. St. Denis’ dairy farm. He said yes, he was 
asked by Mrs. de St. Denis to make this voyage. Questioned 
at what hour he arrived at this post? He said it was at night. 
Asked if there were any rowers in the boat? He answered yes, 
Cezard and two savages. What were the effects that he took 
in this load? A saddle, a bridle, four kettles, three winnowing 
baskets, two sifters, one sieve, one case of soap, three crocks 
of oil, etc., and that Mrs. Hubardau said belonged to her ex- 
cept the oil, then there was some sugar and a little salt. Asked 
where he landed the effects? He said at Gaspard Derbanne’s. 
Questioned if he had seen any cattle slaughtered while he. 
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stayed at the dairy farm? He said he had seen a beef and a 
a young heifer killed on the 18th of May or thereabouts. Asked 
if he knew anything else? He said no. 

Mr. Dartigaux appears and presents his accounts Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4. No. 1 is an itemized statement of what Mr. de 
St. Denis owes Mr. Dartigaux from October 12, 1777, to Jan- 
uary 3, 1778, amounting to 178 livres, 13 sols, 9 deniers. No. 
2 represents ‘the account for the sale of 306 rolls of tobacco 
that Mr. St. Denis sent by Gaspard Derbanne to sell for him. 
This amounts to 707 livres, 9 sols. No. 3 is what St. Denis 
owes Dartigaux from December, 1777, to January, 1778, 
ro ag to 100 livres. No. 4 is another debt of 22 livres, 
10 sols 

This is followed by Mrs. de St. Denis’ request for a copy 
of the petition made by the heirs so that she may answer. This 
is ordered delivered to her. The heirs then set forth that since 
Mr. de Rouin has been made guardian of Mr. de St. Denis’ 
estate it is necessary that copies be furnished of the originals 
of all the procedures that began after Mr. de St. Denis’ death 
up to the present, likewise a copy of the inventory made after 
Etienne Barbier’s death and also that of his daughter, Mrs. 
Hubardau. They make four further petitions, 1st. That the 
guardian proposed be appointed and put into possession of 
the estate since the widow refuses. to give bond. 2nd. That all 
the live stock be herded together and that it be branded. 3rd. 
How many and what kind of stock belonging to the dairy farm 
has been removed to Mr. Derbanne’s. 4th. That all the animals 
that have been found up to the present with Widow Hubar- 
dau’s mark be inspected. 

The heirs next set forth that the widow St. Denis returned 
to the dairy farm on the 23rd of last August, without their 
knowledge and that the slave, Francois, belonging to the suc- 
cession left on the 31st of the same month against the Com- 
mander’s orders of May 11 and that Louis Bayonne had on 
the 31st of the said month made use of a black horse belonging 
to the succession which can not be found there now. They 
ask to have two or three other men added to the number of 
those already employed to herd together all the stock. De 
Meziere rules that a copy of the records be given as petitioned 
for, but that he is obliged to refuse the other petitions. Mrs. 
de Soto et als., protest against the last part of the decree. They 
ask that the live stock be herded together as it has now been 
abandoned and is at liberty and that the original order. to 
gather them together be carried out. De Meziere then rules 
refusing their request. 


Athanaze de Meziere now certifies that the foregoing 
pages from 85 to 118 are a faithful and true copy taken from 
the originals of all that transpired in his Court and from the 
public papers in his charge. 
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The next in sequence is a certified copy of the inventory 
of the community property of the late Etienne Barbier with | 
his wife, Louise Marguerite Derbanne, now Widow St. Denis. 
and for which the late Mr. de St. Denis has accounted to Marie © 
Jeanne Barbier, Mrs. Hubardau, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Barbier. It reads as follows: On the news that Etienne Bar- | 
bier absent from Cane River had been killed by the Osagens | 
about September 15, 1763, on May 3, 1764, Manuel Pais, gref- — 
fier of the post of Natchitoches, went to Cane River, about 
twelve leagues from the post, accompanied by Mr. Vaucoret | 
de Saint Amant, officer of the garrison of fort Jean Baptiste, — 
Mr. Le Court de Perles, retired officer, Mr. Jean Baptiste Le 
Comte, Louis Rachal and Pierre Sebastien Prudhomme, retired 
soldiers and residents who were present as well as the widow. 
They proceeded to make the inventory of the movable and 
immovable estate left by Etienne Barbier, which consists of 
tools, house furnishings, linen, wearing apparel, a little chest, 
an old gun, provisions, slaves, a promissory note, a small plan- 
tation with an old house, on L’Isle aux Chevaux, tobacco, a 
soldier’s uniform, and some money in notes of the colony and 


bills owned by Barbier. 


After this inventory there is a declaration before a Notary 
by Jucheraud de St. Denis and Pierre Hubardau acting for 
their wives agreeing to adjust and divide the Barbier estate 
amicably between them, in this manner, Mr. Hubardau gives 
all the slaves, live stock and house to Mrs. de St. Denis for 
life on condition that Mr. de St. Denis gives for his wife in 
real money 1250 livres paid once and that he pay Mr. Bar- 


_bier’s debts. De Meziere certifies to the authenticity of the 


ore certified copy of the Barbier inventory and the dec- 
aration 
The case now goes back to Alcalde Dufossat’s Court in 


New Orleans, when Francisco Broutin acting for Maria de St. 


Denis, legitimate sister of Luis Jucherau de St. Denis, Felicidad 
de Meziere, Luis Antoine de la Chaise, and Luis de Blanc, 
children of three sisters, of the said St. Denis, presents a peti- 
tion setting forth, that in the proceedings for the taking of the 
inventory of the St. Denis’ estate, his widow, Luisa Margarita 
Derbanne was named guardian until the definitive sentence on 
condition she give bond for its security as the law requires. 
This she has not done up to now, notwithstanding Atanasio de 
Meziere’s decree. This refusal will appear in the foregoing 
documents running from page 85 to page 126, duly presented. 
All parties are convinced that they can not settle amicably 


with her, without legal process as is verified by their proposi- 


tion and her refusal as also appears in the records. Her 
disposal of the property has been proven by Luis Toutin’s 
declaration. The cattle belonging to the succession have not 


been herded together and this neglect has caused them very 
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grave prejudice since much of the live stock has strayed away. 
Considering that Mrs. de St. Denis was not bonded, the estate 
has been wasted and she has no right to demand anything, or 
very little as they will prove in time. It is very necessary to 
herd the cattle which she can not, or does not wish to do. They 
pray that the decree by which she was named guardian of the 
estate be revoked because it is very prejudicial to them and 
that Mr. de Rouin be appointed in her place as he is a person 
known to be very satisfactory and intelligent, capable of herd- 
ing the live stock together which however, can not be done 
until the end of October. They are the only heirs existing in 
the Post of Natchitoches where the said estate is located. In 
order that no impediment may be placed in the guardian’s 
way they pray the help of the Governor General: 


Next on file is a petition from the Commander, Mr. de 
Meziere to Alealde Guido Dufossat, dated October 10, 1778, in 
which he asks to sell and divide the estate. To this Dufossat 
rules: Revoke the decree appointing Marguerite Derbanne 
guardian of her husband’s estate and order them to proceed 
to the sale of same at public auction. The necessary calls 
required by law must be given and the interested parties cited 
who must be notified of this decree so that they may have 
recourse either by themselves, in person, or by procuration, at 
the said Post. In order that this decree may have effect let 
a despatch be issued in due form to the Captain of Militia at 
the said Post, Don Juan Louis Cezaire Borme, to whom this 
proceeding must be entrusted considering that the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Post, Athanazio de Meziere is an interested 
party in this cause. Particular care must be taken not to in- 
clude in the sale the property belonging to the widow, herself, 
leaving this in her charge and at her disposition. From the 
product of the sale deliver to her 120 pesos, for which she 
must receipt, for her maintenance. Let Mr. Prudhomme, resi- 
dent of the Post be appointed guardian of the estate, who 
must first accept and take oath. In his default, let Estevan 
Pavis be named under the same solemnity and all done, let a 
certified copy be remitted to this Tribunal by the escribano’s 
hand. Let the Governor General be informed of this decree 
to whom it is prayed that he will be pleased to give the help 
that corresponds. On October 15, 1778, Galvez rules: Let the 
foregoing. decree be complied with and executed according to 
its form and tenor. | 

Nothing further is done until January 23, 1781, when Luis 
Le Blanc petitions Pedro Piernas, Don Doroteo del Postigo 
acting as his legal adviser, to the effect that an inventory and 
valuation was made of the late Mr. de St. Denis’s estate in 
Natchitoches, which was remitted to this Tribunal, where it 
was ordered sold, this was done and its product deposited with 
Juan B. Prudhomme. In virtue of this he prays that a des- 
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patch will be issued and sent to the Post so that the truth of 
what has been set forth may be verified from the Archives, 
particularly of the funds, first taking into account that the 
guardian’s fees must be paid before dividing the residue into 
equal parts among the heirs, which must be adjusted in the 
original records which will remain in the possession of the 
keeper of the Archives. 

Pedro Piernas, on Doroteo del Postogo’s advice rules: Let 
the corresponding despatch be issued and sent to the Com- 
-mander of the Post of Natchitoches, Estevan de Vaugine so 

that he may remit to this Tribunal by the undersigned notary’s 
hand, full copies of the sale of all the late Mr. de St. Denis’ 
estate as well as the account presented by Juan Baptiste Prud- 
homme, together with all the rest of the papers that may be 
necessary to make the partition solicited, according to the de- 
cree dated October 15, 1778. A marginal note says the des- 
patch was ordered and issued. 

Luis de Blanc presents a second petition which he makes 
in the name Mrs. de Mercie (Miss de Meziere) Mr. de la Chaise 
de St. Denis and Maria de Soto heirs to Jucherau de St. Denis’ 
succession, saying, that an inventory and appraisement was made 
of the property left at the time of the death of the forenamed, 
with the exception of some movables that Widow St. Denis hid. 
Some time afterwards, by order of Don Juan Borme, Judge in 
the suit for the settlement of the succession, it was appraised 
and what amounted to 1012 pesos was deposited with Juan 
B.. Prudhomme. However the contingency having arrived that 
Widow Hubardau, Widow de St. Denis’ daughter was living, 
through charity at the late Mr. de St. Denis’ death when the 


inventories were made, Louis Touton, Mrs. Hubardau’s son- © 


in-law, had some small movables of little value there, and 
under this pretext she made demands against her step-father’s 
succession for these movables, and that Mr. Prudhomme was 
ordered to deliver these to her, and that in consequence he 
turned over to her all that he had in his possession. About a 
month and a half ago, Mrs. Hubardau died, and Mrs. St. Denis 
claims all the property which is the same ‘that was deposited 
with Mr. Prudhomme, not being willing to consent to let them 
be delivered to her grand-daughter, Mrs. Hubardau’s daughter 
‘and heir. He prays for a despatch to be issued to the Captain- 
Commander of the Post, Don Estevan de Vaugine so that he 
may receive testimony from the witnesses that he will present 


on the tenor of this petition, so as to prove the truth of what 


he has said and to deliver to Mrs. de St. Denis the full value 
of her dowry. According to her marriage contract with Mr. 


de St. Denis, he received 3000 pesos in stamped silver, jewelry 


and movables, and that he wishes, in case he died before his 
wife, that this sum be delivered to her in the amount and as 


he had received it. 
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Pedro Piernas on Doroteo del Postigo’s advice rules: Is- 
sue the corresponding despatch so that the Commander of the 
Post of Natchitoches, Estevan de Vaugine, may receive the . 
testimony according to the tenor of the foregoing petition in 
order to prove that the property left at Mrs. Hubardau’s death 
belonged to her, or to the St. Denis succession, and if belonging 
to the latter let it be sold at public auction adding its product 
to the common mass. A marginal note says that the despatch 
that was ordered has been issued. 

The case now reverts to Natchitoches and the proceedings 
there run from page 137 to page 288 and consist of the account 
rendered to Mr. de Vaugine, Captain of Infantry, retired, Mil- 
itary and Civil Commander and Lieutenant Governor of the 
Post of Natchitoches and its dependencies, by Jean Baptiste 
Prudhomme, depositary of the Louis Jucherau de St. Denis 
estate, which reads as follows: 


Recapitulation 
Assets | 39902 


Charges and Deductions ......... 19660 1 4 
| 20242 56 8 


This statement is signed by Jean B. Prudhomme June 12, 
1781, stipulating that this sum remains deposited with him. 
This accounting is approved by Etienne de Vaugine and an 
abstract is made by him of the notes that he does not think 
it will be possible to collect. 


A certified copy of a remittance made to Widow St. Denis 
in conformity to a Superior decree of October 5, 1778, for the 
effects both movable and immovable according to the inventory 
and valuation made after Mr. de St. Denis’ death, namely for 
the land on Cane River, a piece of land on L'Ile aux Chevaux, 
slaves, live stock, silver and provisions amounting to 4276 
piastres. 

A note states that there has been counted to Mrs. Hubar- 
dau, Mrs. de St. Denis’ daughter during Mr. de St. Denis’ life 
time, the sum of 250 piastres for her dowry from the succession 
of her late father, Etienne Barbier. 


Next in order is a copy of a lease for three negroes be- 
longing to the St. Denis’ succession dated April 5, 1778, and 
a letter written to Leonardo Mazange by Etienne de Vaugine 
stating that in conformity to a decree of January 22, last, he 
was sending the records concerning the St. Denis succession 
with the account rendered by J. B. Prudhomme. This is fol- 
lowed by another inventory of the St. Denis’ estate, dated 
December 21, 1778, giving the contents of the trunks, chests 
and boxes and all other movable property consisting of house- 
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hold Piha guns, tools, implements, utensils, wearing apparel, 
jewelry 

A copy of the sale and adjudication of all the property 
including the slaves and the dairy farm. A copy of a receipt 

given by Mrs. Hubardau and her son-in-law, Louis Toutin for 
all the effects that should belong to them such as wearing 
apparel, religious articles, a mirror, etc. An inventory of the 
property belonging to the negress Izabelle, one of the slaves 
of the St. Denis succession, such as wearing apparel and other 
things. The property of Mrs. St. Denis amounting to 5582 
pesos, 10 reales. There is an inventory of the papers of the 
succession. 

The sale, of the live stock brings 1400 piastres, but the 
terms of the auction sale not proving satisfactory other judicial 
arangements were made and upon adjudication and delivery 
of the cattle at the dairy farm the brands were officially 
changed from that of Mr. de St. Denis to that of the purchaser, 
Mr. Bouet Laffitte. There was a hitch in the adjudication of 
the calves born after the sale. This is submitted to arbitration. 
The arbitrators found it impossible to tell the exact age, so 
decided to count them as two heads for one which was accept- 
able to the interested parties as most equitable. The itemized 
statement of the live stock reads: : 


Twenty-three cows with their calves 23 
Thirty-eight cows without calves 38 
Three oxen 3 
Forty bulls 40 


Thirty-nine calves of two years up to last 
spring will be called as one for two ac- 
cording to the arbitrators’ decree.. 19 


128 


These are delivered to Mr. Bouet Laffitte who receipts 
for them at the dairy farm situated on Bayou Kisatchet. 

This is followed by the sale of the mules and horses, the 
bids amounting to 1196 piastres. After which Mrs. de St. 
Denis signs a formal receipt for all that-she has received from 
the estate, namely 120 piastres for her support while she was 
guardian of the estate, besides a small Indian slave boy and 
five horses. 

Next the land and improvements are sold. Mr. Bouet 
_ Laffitte bought one piece for 110 piastres and Mr. Dartigaux 
another for 50 piastres. The dairy farm on Bayou Kisatchet 
together with all live stock not already sold such as pigs and 
sheep and the pirogues and wagons are sold to Mr. Dartigaux 
for 200 piastres. The farm itself is sold to Mr. Athanaze Poi- 
set for 1050 livres. The horses are now sold and bring 1171 

piastres, 10 escalins. They then sold some household effects 
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and the slaves thus adding 16703 piastres, 10 escalins to the 
funds of the estate. All bids previously given are put up again 
at auction to see if anyone will bid higher. Later two horses 
are sold for 80 piastres. 

After the sale there is a questionnaire sent to Mrs. de 
St. Denis concerning the property belonging to her late daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hubardau, who lived with her at the dairy farm. 
According to her evidence everything belonging to her was 
turned over to her grand-daughter’s husband, Louis Toutin. 
Asked if she had used any of her second husband’s property 
for the support of her daughter. She answered that during 
her long illness she may have sold or leased some live stock 

or movable property to sustain her. Questioned if after the 
inventory was made of the St. Denis estate and while she was 
guardian she had sent any horses to the city and if so how 
many. She said she had sent four to the Governor General 
in acordance with her husband’s last instructions for which 
she did not receive any payment. 

By Bouet Laffitte’s petition presented on behalf of Louis 
de Blanc, further efforts are made to search out other St. Denis 
property, to obtain this end he asks to have several witnesses 
summoned and questioned, the first to answer is Jean B. Prud- 
homme who testifies that he does not know if all the property 
he surrendered belonged to Mrs. Hubardau and her son-in- 
law, Louis Toutin, but that he and his wife are fully instructed 
of all that took place. Questioned if Mrs. de St. Denis at Mrs. 
Hubardau’s death had claimed all that belonged to her. He 
answered that he did not know but that Louis Toutin had told 
him that she had given his wife a great deal of wearing ap- 
parel and linen. 

The second witness is J oseph Marie Armant who says he 
does not know if the things removed from Mr. Prudhomme’s 
house belonged to the St. Denis succession or not. Pierre Met- 
toyer says that when he was called to appraise the effects at 
Mr. Prudhomme’s house he did not know to whom they be- 
longed. Jean B. Roujot says he does not know if the articles 
appraised belonged to the St. Denis succession, or not, but that 
he had seen them turned over to Mrs. Hubardau and to Louis 
Toutin and that he had heard many complaints made against 
Mrs. de St. Denis on this subject. 


Louis Toutin answers that he does not know whether or 
not Mrs. Hubardau. was supported from funds belonging to 
the St. Denis estate. Asked if he took some horses from this 
post to the city and if they belonged to the estate. He said 
yes, and that when Mrs. de St. Denis returned from New Or- 
leans, he was entrusted to take ten horses. These he conducted 
to the city and in virtue of his orders he turned four over to 
the Governor General, one to Mr. Guy Dufossat and one to 
Mr. Joseph de la Pena, and one to Widow Pisezot and that 
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he brought back the three others to Natchitoches and that 
they were included in the sale of the St. Denis property. Asked 
how much he had received in payment for the said horses? 
He said he had not received anything, but that the Governor 
had given him twenty piastres for his voyage. Questioned as 
to whom the effects belonged that were found in Mrs. Hubar- 
dau’s negress’ cabin on the St. Denis’ dairy farm and that were 
deposited with Mr. Prudhomme and afterwards delivered to 
him and returned to her. He answered he did not know di- 
rectly to whom they belonged, but they consisted of wearing 
apparel, some powder and balls, silver buckles, three gold 
rings set with stones, one with the stone missing, several yards 
of uncut material and various other trivial articles, but he does 
not know if they belonged to his mother-in-law, or not, but 
that he does know very well that there were among them 
many belonging to the succession that were delivered to com- 
plete the inventory but were not included in it because of the 
seizure of the dairy farm while Mrs. de St. Denis was guar- 
dian of it. Asked if any of these effects delivered to his 
mother-in-law were found after her death. He mentions a 
few things such as clothes, a bed with its essentials, two old 
boxes, some uncut material, bed and table linen, household 
effects. Questioned if when Mrs. de St. Denis was guardian 
of the estate she had sent some things in a pirogue from the 
dairy farm. He answered yes and enumerated the articles he 
took for her from the farm to her brother, Gaspard Derbanne’s 
house, among them an empty flask, three large earthen ware 
pots, four mats and other household utensils, and a cask which 
he brought back filled with rum. 

Mrs. Toutin is the next witness to be called, she says her 
name is Marie Silvie Hubardau, a native of this post, aged 
twenty-one years and that she is Mrs. St. Denis’ grand-daughter 
and Louis Toutin’s wife. Asked if all the effects that were 
removed from Mr. Prudhomme’s and delivered to her mother, 
belonged to her and to her husband and if she knew what 
has become of them. She answered that all the effects had 
been removed to her grand-mother’s where her mother lived 
and that she does not know where they went after that. Asked 
if among the things delivered to her mother there were any- 
thing belonging to the St. Denis succession. She said she did 
not know anything about them. Questioned if she and her 
husband were present when her mother died. She answered 
she and her husband had gone hunting and when they re- 
turned they found Mrs. St. Denis guardian of all the effects 
belonging to the deceased. Asked if all the articles inven- 
toried property of her late mother had been delivered to her 
and if many of them were those that had been removed from 
Mr. Prudhomme’s? She said yes that she had received many 
pieces of wearing apparel and movables that had come from 
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Mr. Prudhomme’s and that were carried in the inventory of 
Mrs. Hubardau’s estate. 

They then proceed with the confrontation of the two wit- 
nesses, Mrs. de St. Denis with Louis Toutin on the subject of 
the horses sent to the city. Mrs. de St. Denis says by omission 
she did not declare the horses sent to Messrs. Dufossat and 
de la Pefia for which she did not receive anything. 


Etienne de Vaugine certifies to the foregoing certified 
copy dated May 7, 1784, running from page 137 to page 287, 
or in 274 pages, numbered on both sides of the page, of all 

that was done and executed in fulfillment of the superior de- 
cree of January 22, of the present year. 


This certified copy is sent to the city where Francisco 
Broutin, attorney for the St. Denis’ heirs, the sister, nephews 
and niece, says that the proceedings have been finished for 
the settlement of the Luis Jucherau de St. Denis succession, 
he asks for a taxation of costs to be paid by Luis Le Blanc, 
who is now in the city. -Panis on Postigo’s advice rules: As 
itis prayed. Thus ends a most voluminous and intricate record. 
The trouble lies in the fact that it is passed backwards and 
forward between Natchitoches and New Orleans with the 
greater part of the proceedings being executed at the former 
where those handling the case were unfamiliar with Spanish 
judicial procedure. The greater part of the record is in 
French, and although the certified copies are very long and 
tedious, they do not contain a full account of everything that 
transpired at Natchitoches. 


(To be continued) 
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